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1 Overture, Zampa Herold 2 Concerto, D minor for piano 
Orchestra. Allegro—Romance—Rondo. 


3 Duet and trio, from Freischiitz....Weber Madeline Kessler. 


Mimi Beyenberg, Amanda Schubert and 4 Concerto for violin, 1st mov. Mendelssohn 
Fritz W. Loescher. Dorothy Flynn. 


5 Overture, Magic Flute Mozart 6 Concertstiick, for piano 
Orchestra. Sadie Bischoff. 














Directors of New York College of Music and New York German 
Conservatory of Music. College Building and Program 
of Orchestra Class Concert 








MUSICAL 


COURIER 











INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK, 

Carnecie Hart, New York 
Telepl . Columbus 


HELENE BARTENWERFFER, 


| DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42nd St. 
Phone, 749% Bryant. New York. 


Special Summer Course. 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL 
49 West 8sth St., 


STUDIOS 
New York. 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 


zor Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





LOUISE KELLOGG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


1211 Carnegie Hall, Tel. 1350 Columbus. 








MEZZO SOPRANO—VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
rrr W. 74th St. Tel. 4934 Columbus. 
M. F. BURT SCHC ( OL 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Tr g. Musical Stenogra 
phy Normal courses in Pu iblic and Private School 
Musi Special coaching for church trials 
New York School, 1202 Carnegie Hall. 
Address Brooklyn School, 1202 Lefferts Place. 





JOHANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 




















COLORATURA SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musicales. Five Languages. 
Also VOCAL TEACHER 
604 West 135th S New York. 
PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
803 Carnegie Hall 
New York 
H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Studio, 1022 Aeolian Hall 
Tel. 8296 Bryant. 
MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing 
Studio, Carnegie Hall. 
Mail addres ] Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y 
Mrs. H ay S) Miss Susan S. 
Positiv = Expert 
Breath Cc B OIC E. Coaching 
1 t Diction in 
gel Perfect yocat STUDIOS. pittles 
I St \ lel 77 Mad. Sa. 
E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
g H 
Tel. 1350 ( I 
MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER SINGING 
W St E River. 
Ex ive Haensel & Jone Ae Hall. 
FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
I Le ( Method 
1 W S Tele 5331 ( imbus 
ELEANOR PATTERSON, 

Tel. 880 M g W. 124th St. 
ZIEGLER STITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
M Awna E. Z r, Director. 

Met ner iouse Bldg., 14 B’way, New York. 
l, 1274 Bryant 
Mr. AND Mrs. aly JENNIS 

ME H 
» | Carnegie Hall 
Telephone, Circle 1472 
HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3067 Tremon 


PUBLIC ACADEMY OF 
* THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


H. H. Reppert, Director. All Branches Taught. 
Terms very reasonable. Free Seb olarships. 
72 E. 117th St., Tel. 6039-J, Harlem. 


MUSIC OF 





HEINRICH MEYN, 
BARITONE. 
Concerts and Oratorio. 


Vocal Studio: 150 W. soth St. Tel. Columbus 5493 





ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
1o4th St. New 


254 W. York. 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SOPRANO. TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West rogth Street. 
’Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
122 Carnegie Hall. 


MR. PARSON PRICE, 
VOICE CULTURE AND SINGING. 


Teacher of Julia Marlowe, Marie Cahill, 
‘eane, Frances Starr, E. H. 
tor, Charles Hopkins, etc. 


Dorts 
Sothern, David Proc 
2 West 29th St. 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR—VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
28 West 63d St., N. Y. C. Phone, 1434 Columbus. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 79th St., New York. 





ARENS VOCAL STUDIO, 


The Art of “Bel Canto” in all its Branches. 





308 West 56th St., Tel. 3539 Columbus. 
Send T2¢, address Sec'y, for Booklet, 
“My Vocal Method” 

MME. ADELE LEWING, 

PIANISTE. Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky 

Method. Special Summer Courses for Teachers. 
Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


Mase: 1350 Circle. 





HARRY M. GILBERT, 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST. 


Organist-Director Central Pres. Church, N. Y. C. 
Tours with Bispham, Australia, Hawaii, Canada, 
415 W. 57th St., N.Y Tel. 3037 Col. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 


Metropolitan Opera House. 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST--INSTRUCTION, 
607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East 140th St. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


No. 143 West 42d St., New York. 





TAMES P. DUNN, 
Composer and Organist, St. 
sey City. Instruction, Piano, Organ. Theory and 
Sight Singing. (Specialty Gregorian Chant and 
Catholic Church Music.) Phone 782-R Bergen. 


Patrick’s Church, Jer- 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Teacher of the Lescnetizky MetTnop. 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


Certified 
Studio: 





LOUIS CORNELL, 


Four years first assistant Rudolph Ganz in Berlin. 


Studio: 645 Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone Plaza 4570. 





Sicnork FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 


Studio: 





MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass’t Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION, 
Address Trinity Church, New York. 





ADOLF GLOSE, 


Concert Pianist, Piano Instruction. 

professional and advanced singers. 

Residence studio: 81 Morningside Ave., 
*Phone, 2193-J) Morningside. 


Coach for 


City. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
SIGHT SINGING SPECIALIST 
(Galin-Paris-Cheve Method.) 

Instructor 8 years at Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Singers taught to read (church or 
Rhythm, Ear Training, 
Tuesday and Friday 
Tel. 5469-] Bedford. 


All 
otherwise), 
Supervisors’ Case. 
Classes. 64 E. get Se 

127 Quincy Foard Ah 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 





Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 
Phone, 3187 Giramerev New York City. 








JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 

President National Ass’n Teachers of Singing, 1915; 
President N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Ass’n, 1913. 
Baritone. Teacher of Singing. Lectures and recitals. 


130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side. 
Tuesday and Friday, 114 West 72d St 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 
Concerts—Recitals—Lessons. 
Studio: 701 Pierce Bldg., Boston. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 


INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 
With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York. 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 “ts Hill. 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 





CARL FIQUE, Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK- -FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES 
1730 Broadway, Cor, 55th St. 
Telephone, 4117 Columbus. 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
22 East 33d St., New York City. 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 


(Mrs. Hermann G. FRIEDMANN.) 
CONTRALTO. 


Vocal Instruction, Concerts. 
Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 


Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West 57th St. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62d Street 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors, 





MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 
SOLO PIANIST. 


Recitals, Concerts, 
Leschetizky Method. 
’Phone, 


Instruction. 
21 East 7sth St 
1302 Lenox. 





Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Home Studio: 163 East 62d St., New York. 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 


ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR. 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53d St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. 


1186 


PIANO—ALBERT. 
Madison Ave. 


"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, viottnist. 


Nine years of successful teaching and egrets 


in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a limit 
number of pupils. 
Address: 25 West_ 126th St., New York. 


one, Harlem 3427. 
{In Philadelphia Mondays. Address 1821 Dia- 
mond St.) 





GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
—Leschetizky Method— 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
Summer Course—June 15th to August rst. 





BRUNO HUHN, 

231 West 96th St., New York. 
STYLE, DICTION, REPERTOIRE, ETC., TO 
VOCALISTS. 





38 East 6oth St. hone, 6109 Plaza. 
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SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES AND ARTS 
c Gl N | Diction for Singers Our Specialty 
Languages Taught Practically 


237 West 109th Street New York 
Phone Riverside 5930 


ALICE SHAW, Contraito 


Oratorio—Concert—Rec 
2055 a 7oth St., Cleveland, Ohio 





LAETA HARTLEY 


Concert Pianist 
Management: MISS L. CHEVALIER, 263 West 75th St., New York 


S BUTLER cm | 


N 
A PUPILS ACCEPTED 


612 Fine Arts Building. Chicago, Ill. 








hone: Doan 2275 J 
PIANIST 


‘LEVY = 


CHICAGO 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 
PIANIST 

TEACHER OF PIANO 

Studio: Carnegie Hall - —s New York 





SUE peor Soprano | = 





SEASON 1914-15 tr. 3, Dresden,  Soaneny 

Business Address: 15 Liverty A Peet Pittsburgh 
Or Improven M 

DUNNING aie Soeey aon ang 


Send for information and booklets of indorse- 
ments. Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, 11 West 
6th St., New York City. Western address: 
ortland, Ore, 





PAULINE LEMMER Voice Culture 


STUCK Y ar ot singing 


Correct Breathing and Voice Pl®cing a Specialty 
239 Fifth Avenue tt Pittsburg Po. | 


MORTIMER WILSON 


PHILADELPHIA 
Address, Balance of Season: Atlanta Philharmonic 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL {ersiticsic 
130 West 97th Street - New York City 





CHRISTINE LEVIN 


CONTRALTO 
1024-25 Aeolian Hall,N.Y. Tel. Columbus 10253 


*¥ STRICKLAND) 


¥ Composer of ‘My Lassle,"* “Little White Bird,"* Eto. 
Teacher of Piano and Composition 
430 West 118th Street - w York 


Mie PTE 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS, ror ie guna 


Mana: 
Wolfsohn Musieal Bureau 
1 West 34th St., New York 
Phone 6204 Creeley 


w.0F-ORSYTH 
Pianist and Teacher of the Higher Art 
of Piano Playing 
COMPLETE TRAINING FOR CONCERT ROOM 
OR TEACHING 
Address: Care Nordheimers, Toronto, Canada 


MAX FRIEDMAN, PIANIST 


STUDIO; 267 VERNON AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Phone 3642-J, Williamsburg 
VOCAL 


t EDWARDS tit 


4000 Delmar Bivd., St. Louis, Mo. 


POSNER &:: 


25 East 112th Street New York 


GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER— VIOLINIST 
Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore 























rar aonz 








JENNETTE LOUDON 


STUD 
614 Fine Arts Batldtag. Chi 
Home of the Beethoven rio 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals 











Marion T. Marsh 


5 TIETJENS 


PIANIST 
it East 68th St.. New York 





Telephone 8256 Plaza 


¢ GAGLIANO 


da Vocal — 5 
203 W. oath se. St.. — York Phone: River 6137 


|’ BOWNE 


SOPRANO 
CONCERT ORATORIO OPERA 
Personal Representatives ; 
FOSTER & FOSTER 

Tel, 4422 Bryant 


& FINNEGAN == 
3 


Management: G. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
501 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 











25 W. 42nd St. 


























1353 N. State St., — I. BEULAH B. MUNSON 
s RAN 
STEVENSON | covszssegorsieris "i xogiena are 
Soprano «¢ Teacher | £ _ LU Mi = 
(Belari Method) 9 

aa Ag ye R CONTRALTO 
ARTHUR M. BURTON 77 =="enwas—™ 
BARITONE ko 
Fine Arts Building - - Chicago HAMMANN 





CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave, New York. 


MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


Violinist 
1o1 West 115th St. Telephone 
New York. Morningside 8832. 
New Studio, Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 
1425 Broadway, New York. 
Western representative, ack Mudd, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Pesinemesis 
and Boston Symphony Orchestras, &c. 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East 150th Street, New York City. 








PD aati 


1716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Boncis VALERI =: 


RICHARD EE NOTTS Baritone 
CONCERTS, RECITALS, ORATORIO 
For Concert Booking Address 
307-08 Nixon Theatre Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RALPH BROKAW 


VIOLINIST 
WICHITA - 











KANSAS 








Telephone: Prospect 7461 







T. Foster 


Madame Rost- 
Contraito Bass-Noble 


oe 703 ~~} + beg yng Place, 


Concert iy Rocitele Oratorio 











JOHN B. MILLER, = 


HAZEL EDEN-MUDGE 


bazz Kenwood Avenue, Chicago, Ill. yds, Park 3208 








carom WILLARD ms 


Fine Arts Building Chicago 


BIRDICE BLYE jis 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Philipp MITTELL 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN and ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
939 Elghth Ave., New York City Phoae 9630 Columbus 











Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West g7th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


mi WILD oss 


KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Ave., 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO ORGAN 


CONDUCTOR—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 

















Forj{Iniormation 
Address - - 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


Virgil Conservatory 


UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 


Literature Upon Request 


42 West 76th St. 
NEW YORK 








EUGENE COWLES 


Vocal Instruction 


Address: 
915 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


WALTER SPRY 


Piano Lecture-Recitals 
Address Fine Arts Bldg. Chicago 


KLIBANSKY 


For 8 years leading vocal in- 
j structor Stern Conservatory in 
i Berlin, Germany, and for the 
past -3 years at the Institute of 
fe} Musical Art, New York City. 
Studio 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Columbus 2323 











Baroness L|TTA von ELSNER 


Vocal Instruction 
562 Park Avenue, New York. ~ Phone, 6792 Plaza. 


MARTA KRANICH 


SOPRANO 
OPERA = CONCERT 3 ORATORIO 
Address care Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave.. New York 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


Katharine HOFFMANN Accompanis: 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: ST. PAUL 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via del Conti, 7 


oe DILLING 


Harpist—Solo and Ensemble 
Management, Sutorius & Co., 1 W. 34th St., N. Y. 
Personal Address, 27 E. 62nd St., N. Y. City 



































TENOR—— a 


“Two Roses”’ 
**Forever and a Day” Maiden’s Yea and Nay” 
be arte nae, Broadway, 66th & 67th Sts., N. Y. 
Tel. 2740 Colambus 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 


Personal Address : 458 Cumberland Ave., Portiaad, Maine 
Management ERNEST L. BRIGGS. Steinway Hall Bidg., Chicago 
Room 16, Metropolitan 


JOHN 
ADAM 
Opera House Building 


BERGEY 
Chicago Opera School 


Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


GRACE KERNS 


SOPRANO 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, 29 West 42nd St.,N.Y: Phone 6427 Bryant 


wasstiy, EPs 
CONDUCTOR 


Symphony, Opera, Oratorio 
THE POWELTON. - PHILADELPSIA, PA. 


ELSA LYON?™32ts.%s"° 
Available for Concerts and Opera for Season 1915-16 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
407 Pierce Building - - Boston 


MRS. CARL ALVES 


Special Attention to Correct Voice Production 
Opera, Oratorio and Lieder 











Composer Pianist 
Concerts and Recitals 
Instruction 





























4s West 90th Street, New York 


Telephone, Riverside 5228 





Ms Laura E. Morrill 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Tone Production Aeolian Hall 
Interpretation 33 West 42nd St. 


Repertoire New York City 





's WELLS 


TEN OR 


Management: Foster & David 
500 Fifth Ave. Tel. 2023 Bryant 


enzepe 

















Vocal 
Studios 


RAGNA LINN 


Kimball Halli 
Chicago 
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One of the three 
Great Pianos of 
the World 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 
OWNERS OF THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 














Artistanos 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 


Reference: 





CourIER. 


A. B. GHASE PIANOS 


Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


NORWALK, OHIO 


The Editor-in-Chief of THe Musicar 














Ultra- Dealie BACH 
and PLAYER PIANOS 








Bear in mind that the piano itself is the prime factor in getting 
a satisfactory player piano; and in addition to an individualized, 
perfectly related playing mechanism, the purchaser of a Kranich 
& Bach secures the exceptionally artistic, dependable form of 
piano construction that has characterized the Kranich & Bach 
product for half a century, and without which no player piano 
can have the permanent refinement of tone that is just as 
essential to the enjoyment of a self-playing instrument as of a 
piano. 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker. 


and durability. 


HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still — built by its original 


@ Its continued use in euch institutions | as the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, University of Illinois, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and Northwestern University, 
is the best proof of its satisfactory tone qualities 











Send for free illustrated Art Catalog. 
THE CABLE COMPANY, 


Chicago :: =: MAKERS 














FACTORY, $3 





BUSH & LANE 


The Style 16 Upright Grand Piano 
with the Grand Tone 











i=]e 


’s REUTER 


L PIANIST 
F Management: GERTRUDE 0’HANLON - 
Hi $5942 So. Park Avenue - Chicago 


S. Constantino 


rH HOLLAND, MICH. 
Italian Vocal Instructor 
Pietro A. 


Conoert Organist and Composer () N 


STUDIO 853 AND 836 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 








:MIDDLETON 


k Metropolitan SS ees New York 


John Prindle SCOTT 


56 W. 91st St. SEW. Set8t..New York 
“THE REVELATION,” Etc. 





Composer o' 
“*JOHN 0° DREAMS * 
Violinist 


FRANK WOELBER [fittraction 


Authorized ae of the 
GOBY EBERHA METHOD 


864 Caruegie Hall, New York Phone, Audubon 3390 








GRACE HENRY 


SOPRANO 
CONCERT RECITAL 
AKRON, OHIO 


Halshall GOBB: Sopram 


1312 osu ienk B. Bulliine Pie Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CARLO NICOSIA 


Formerly conductor with Century and 
Hammerstein Opera Companies. 
Coaching for MS West 6 in French, Italian and English. 

est 6sth St., New York. 














Made in the Heart of Manhattan, 23d Street, near Third Ave. 





HARLEM WAREROOMS, 





16 West 125th Street, NEW YORK 























| pec INNAL! CONSERVATORY of MUSIC. €s 





ESTABLISHED 1867 
CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories. 


Elocution— MUSIC— Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation. 


Reneptionn advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
work, 


Ideal location and residence department with 


superior equipment. 


Students may enter at any time. 


and information 
idress ett ss Bertua Baur, Directress. 


For alogue a 


Highland Avenue and Qak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Kimball Hall, Wabash 
=. —_ Jackson Blvd. 


THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


Among the seventy eminent instructors the following mi 


Piano—John J. Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, 
Allen Spene er, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti. 
Singi ing Karleton Hackett, Ragna Linne, Ed- 
ard ( clarke, John T. Read 
( oa... Wi Middelschulte, 


Violin Herb “4 Butler, Adolf Weidig. 


ht a mentioned: 
Theory—A. Weidig, gf Olaf Anderson. 
Public School Music—O. E. Robinson. 
Dramatic Art—Walton Pyre. 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 
Catalog mailed free. 





ANNOLA FLORENCE WRIGHT 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing—Recitalis 
600 W. 139th St. Audubon 5393-J 
Voice Culture and Coach MeCONNELL 
McConnell Voca! Trio 


204 Cathedral Parkway, (W.\i0th 8t.) New York 
Phone: River 6439 


WILLIAM J. FALK 


ssistant to Mr. Oscar SAENGER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

and Artistic Finish 

292 West o2d St., New York 





—MINNIE M.— 





Interpretation 
verside 6919 








MARTHA S. STEELE 23emaz's, 


Concert Recital Oratorio 
Address: Wightman and Fair Oak Streets 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


MOLLY BYERLY WILSON 


CONTRALTO 
1217 Arapahoe St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


wake CADMAN |: 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In seatate of his compositions and his 
famous “Indian Music-Talk’’ 


Address: Care of WHITE-MITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 








« VIRGIL = 


rgil School of Music 


R SESSION begins pica. June * 
de! nto Sat., June 26, 
address Secretary, 185 Modine fe vy. 





Walter Kirschbaum 


PIANIST 


(Head of the Musical Department of Canadian Musical 
Academy, Toronto) 


Available for Recitals Season 1915-16 
Management: Concert Direction M. H. 
Hanson, 437 Fifth Ave., New York. 


* YRAR one 


E Oratorio - Concert - Recital and Opera 
Phone, Ravenswood 2319 849 Lakeside Place, Chicago 


HERBERT MILLER tariow 


716 Fine Arts Building 

















ALBERT ROSS 


PARSONS 


PIANOFORTE STUDIO 
Address: Steinway Hall - New York City 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 


CONSTANCE PURDY 


CONTRALTO 
Personal Representative: MABEL HAMMOND 
400 Riverside Drive, New York Phone: 4043 Morningside 

















fas BENHAM Pianist 


Concerts Recitals Lessons 
Studio, 1299 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 


GEORGE - D. HERWIG 


239 Fifth PR “Pittsburgh. Pa. 
(Limited number of pupils accepted) 


DAN BEDDOE tenor 


Season 1915-16 in America 


Address 414 West 12ist os New York. 
Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 











Cy ARK Baritone 


Recital in Costumes with Bie Ce 
balding. hfe, 


ZOE. FULTON 


OLIVE KLINE 


SOPRANO 
Management : Wolfsohn Bureau, 1 West 34th St., New York 











iTRNKA 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 


108 W. 111th St, N.Y. City, Phone Cathedral 8905 
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END OF SEASON MARKED 


BY MUCH MUSIC IN BERLIN. 





German Capital Continues to Cultivate Tonal Muse Despite Cannon’s Roar on Her Frontiers— 
Choral Concerts in Plenty—A New Reger Piano Work—Scharwenka Plays with Youth- 
ful Vigor—Edouard Strauss Eighty Years Old—American Violinist Appears. 


Jenaerstr. 21, } 
Berlin, W., March 19, 1915. 


As a complete review of the musical activity in Berlin 
each week is impossible even in these days, I restrict my- 
self to.an account of the more important events. The 
end of the season is approaching, but as yet there are 
no signs of a reduction in the musical doings. Each week 
all winter long I have been astonished at the number of 
concerts, at the quality of the offerings, and above all, at 
the public patronage. All of the more important events of 
the season have been attended as in times of peace, and 
the halls have been filled to the utmost capacity, although 
the concert and opera habitues form but a small part of 
the amusement loving public of this city. In times of 
peace the American colony in Berlin numbers about 3,500 
souls, and even now there are eight hundred Americans 
left, as proved by the number of passes recently issued by 
the American Embassy. But the Americans as a whole, 
although a large percentage of them patronize the musical 
institutions of Berlin, constitute but a drop in the bucket 
of the public which pays for concerts, operas, theatres and 
other forms of entertainment. In fact the withdrawal of 
the Americans has made practically no impression at all on 
Berlin in this respect. 

Anyone who thinks Berlin is depressed on account of 
the war, should make the rounds of the cafes and cinema- 
tograph theatres. There are, I believe, some three hun- 
dred moving picture shows in Berlin, all of which, in spite 
of the war, can boast of a remarkable attendance. The 
better class motion picture shows are sumptuously ap- 
pointed and according to our American ideas, exceedingly 
dear, the prices ranging from twenty-five cents to a dollar. 
When I think of our five cent and ten cent “movies,” I am 
astonished to see that people will pay such high prices here. 


Care CONCERTS. 


Berlin, too, has the most elegant cafes of any city in 
the world, far outrivaling in this respect even Budapest, 
which hitherto was the queen of cafe cities. In nearly all 
the better cafes as well as in the moving picture shows, 
there are very good orchestras, and in some of these cafes 
famous soloists are heard afternoons and evenings. In 
the Princess Cafe, for instance, Anton Hekking has been 
playing every day all winter. For a few short solos every 
afternoon, which always are listened to with rapt attention, 
he is paid ten times the salary that the members of the 
Philharmonic orchestra are drawing, and Hekking is not 
the only celebrity that can be heard in cafes. 

Every afternoon from five to seven o’clock these sump- 
tuous cafes are crowded with thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of elegantly dressed men and wemen, who seem to 
have nothing to do but to amuse themselves. Of war de- 
pression there is not a trace. 


SEVEN CHORAL PERFORMANCES. 


Since last writing seven choral concerts by as many dif- 
ferent choral societies have been given, ranging in impor- 
tance from Siegfried Ochs’ Philharmonic Choir (unques- 
tionably the foremost mixed choir in the world) down- 
ward through the Berlin Liedertafel, the Caecilia Melodia, 
the A Capella Choir of the Singakademie, the choir of the 
Berlin Royal Opera, Anna Wuellner’s choir, to the some- 
what amateurish attempts of the “Neue Chorvereinigung.” 
The most important choral event of the entire season was 
the one told about in the paragraph below. 


Bacn’s MAss BY THE PHILHARMONIC. 


Ever since the first performance of this work, more 
than twenty years ago, which occurred after a hundred re- 


hearsals, all given under the personal leadership of that 
inspired director, Siegfried Ochs, each reoccurring per- 
formance of this gigantic work—the B minor Mass by 
Bach—always has been looked upon in Berlin as a festive 
occasion. Although the call to arms has somewhat de- 
creased the male portion of the organization, the singing of 
the choir on Monday again was uplifting and inspiring 
in the extreme. Such attacks, such dynamics, such rhyth- 
mical precision, such fire and elan I never have heard in 
the work cf any other mixed body of singers. Both the 
public rehearsal and the concert proper were sold out, A 
warm word is due also to the playing of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra and to the singing of the four soloists, Eva 
Lessmann. Lula Mysz-Gmeiner, Georg Walter and von 
Kaatz-Bruckmann, and last but not least to Bernhard Irr- 
gang, the master organist. 


LIEDERTAFEL EVENING. 


The third subscription concert of the Lidertafel, Ber- 
lin’s most important male chorus, was conducted by Hugo 
Ruedel, as Wiedemann, the permanent leader, now is at the 
front. The program included two very difficult works by 
Richard Strauss, entitled “Schlachtgesang” and “Soldaten- 
lied,” which were sung remarkably well considering their 
difficulties. Also we heard Max Zanger’s “Hymne an das 
Feuer” and two very fine choral numbers by Heuberger, 
entitled “Lichtsonnenwende ist da” and “Die Tiroler Nacht- 
wache 1810,” and pieces by Ailbut, Kremser, Marschner, 
Othegraven and Kalliwoda. The most effective number on 
the program was the “Tiroler Nightwatch,” by Heuberger, 
sung with wonderful verve and temperament, and with 
perfect intonation. The two Strauss numbers are so diffi- 
cult in their voice progressions and in their harmonic com- 
plexitics that a perfect rendition is well nigh impossible. 
Strauss makes a great mistake in writing works that even 





AN IMPROVISED ORCHESTRA AT 
THE FRONT. 


such a fine hody of singers cannot wholly master. The 


hall was crowded and great enthusiasm prevailed. 
Caecit1a MELopt1A SINGS. 


Another well known Berlin male choir, the “Caecilia 
Melodia,” under Max Eschke, gave a very successful con- 
cert at the Singakademie. Their program was of interest 
chiefly because it introduced to Berlin two unknown.war 
sengs for male choir by Brahms, They are not important 
compositions. One of them entitled “Marschieren,” is a 
humorous and effective number, which made quite a hit; 
the other is entitled “Freiwillige vor.” This war has 
served to unearth many forgotten or unknown composi- 
tions by the master composers. The men were in excellent 
form and sang admirably throughout the evening. Instru- 
mental variety was offered through the violin playing of 
Irene von Brennerberg. 


SINGAKADEMIE A CAPELLA MusIc. 


This small choir, which like the large Singakademie 
Choir, from which it is recruited, is conducted by Georg 
Schumann, is an excellent body of singers, Bach’s cantata 
“Ein’ feste Burg” and Georg Schumann’s “Tranenkrii- 
glein” were the principal numbers of the program. As the 
best members of the larger body of singers have been se- 
lected Schumann is enabled to produce some remarkably 
fine effects. This concert was given in the Emperor Wil- 
liam Memorial Church in place of the Singakademie, where 
they ordinarily occur. 


VOLKSBUEHNE AND Royat Opera CHOIR. 


There is no abatement in public interest in the concerts 
given by the Neue Freie Volksbuehne on Berlin’s newest 
stage. Last Sunday noon the choir of the Berlin Royal 
Opera was heard on this stage and with excellent effect, 
again proving that the acoustic properties of the new 
house are all that could be desired. The program included 
choral numbers from the “Flying Dutchman” and “Tann- 
hauser” and also Schubert’s charming serenade for alto 
sole and female choir. 


A New Trio ForMep. 


Rather, it is an old trio with a new cellist, for in place 
of Jean Gérardy, the Belgian, who now is in London, Hugo 
Becker joined forces with Carl Flesch and Arthur Schna- 
bel at Beethoven Hall last Tuesday, thus constituting prac- 
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: new trio. At any rate, it is a master organization. 
ould be difficult to hear Dvorak’s F minor trio, Bee- 
’s G major trio, op. 1, or Schubert’s B flat major trio 
re perfect rendition. Gérardy, it is true, has a warmer 
than Becker, but the latter is a superb musician and 
par excellence. It was the first time that these 
riists ever have played together, but their ensemble 
J that it was difficult to realize this fact. The 
s beside itself with joy. 
ANNA WUELLNER SINGERS HEARD, 
Wuellner, sister of Ludwig Wuellner, is a most 
t chorus conductor and disciplinarian. For several 
I he has conducted a choir, the members of which 
] ng gi and she recently gave a very suc- 
1 conce t Bluethner Hall, when various three and 
part compositions were given beautiful renditions. 
ol assisted at this concert, Alexander Heine- 
baritone, Paul Goldschmidt, pianist, and Adolf 
Schuetze, organist. 
Recer Novetty Is INTRODUCED. 


At a piano recital by Frieda Kwast-Hodapp Max 
Reger’s latest work for piano was introduced successfully 
Berlin. Mme. Kwast-Hodapp excels in interpreting 
Reger’s piano works, having made a specialty of them. 
his latest, is in the form of variations and fugue on 
Georg Philipp Telemann. Who today knows 

Telemann’s compositions? And yet he was the most 
elebrated of all the contemporaries of Johann Sebastian 
Bach and made during his lifetime a much greater reputa- 


than Bach himself. Telemann was born in 1681, four 
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years prior to Bach, and died in 1767, having outlived the 
latter by seventeen years. He was a personal friend of 
Bach and was godfather to Bach’s son, Philipp Emanuel. 
The position of cantor at the Leipsic Thomas Church, 
which Bach occupied for so many years, was first offered to 
Telemann, when it became vacant in 1722, and as Telemann 
refused Bach was chosen as the next most desirable avail- 
able musician of the day. This fact alone serves to illus- 
trate the high esteem in which Telemann was held in Ger- 
many in 1722. He was considered at that time a much 
greater composer than Bach. Telemann was a prolific 
writer, a sheer endless number of compositions having 
emanated from his pen, all of which have long since been 
consigned to oblivion. A column’s space would be required 
to enumerate his works, which include, for instance, six 
hundred overtures, innumerable cantatas, oratorios, op- 
eras, suites, violin sonatas, and so forth. 

Reger’s ideas flow most easily when he is juggling with 
the theme of some other composer. These new variations 
are pianistically grateful and effective, rising occasionally 
to real virtuoso brilliancy. The war seems to have had no 
dampening effect upon his imagination, for in this novelty 
there are more virtues and fewer faults than in most of 
his works. In structure it reveals a master hand. Mme. 
Mme. Kwast-Hodapp mastered its many difficulties with 
great ease and assurance, winning a pronounced success 
for the novelty. Chopin’s twenty-four preludes and 
Brahms’ Paganini variations, admirably performed, com- 
pleted the program. Again Mme. Kwast-Hodapp proved 
her worthiness to a place in the front rank of living pian- 
ists. 


IGNAZ FRIEDMAN IN RECITAL. 


That master pianist, Ignaz Friedman, scored another 
rousing: success at Beethoven Hall, astonishing even the 
professional pianists (who were present in large numbers) 
with a remarkable exhibition of digital proficiency, with a 
most uncanny reliability, and by a combination of force 
and elasticity such as is rarely seen. The Bach chaconne, 
transcribed by Busoni, Schumann’s “Carneval,” four Cho- 
pin numbers, a charming menuet by Suk, the second vio- 
linist of the Bohemian Quartet, an effective etude in A 
minor by Neupert, Liszt’s “Love Dream,” No. 3, and Go- 
dowsky’s paraphrase on Johann Strauss’ waltz “Kinstler- 
leben” constituted the program. The pianist’s success was 
in keeping with his playing. 


XAVER SCHARWENKA€’S RECITAL, 


Xaver Scharwenka gave his second recital at Bluethner 
Hall last evening before a large audience. At this concert 
several piano novelties from the pen of Xaver Scharwenka 
—a sonata for piano in E flat, six preludes and etudes, and 
variations on an original theme were to have been per- 
formed by Martha Siebold, Scharwenka’s pupil and assist- 
ant, but unfortunately an injured finger made her appear- 
ance impossible, so the novelties were not heard. In their 
place Scharwenka himself played Chopin’s F minor fan- 
tasie, Liszt’s “Ricordanza” and Beethoven’s “Appassion- 
ata” sonata. His program comprised further Chopin’s G 
minor ballade, B flat minor scherzo, Schumann’s “Carne- 
val” and the “Tell” overture in Liszt’s arrangement. Schar- 
wenka played with the same youthful exuberance that was 
noticed in his playing earlier in the season at his first re- 
cital, and, needless to say, he rendered these works in .a 
finished, artistic and individual manner. 

Scharwenka belies his sixty-five years. It is more than 
two decades that he has taken such an active part in the 
public musical life of Berlin, particularly as a recital per- 
former, and his return to the concert platform in this ca- 
pacity seems to have met with the full approval of the 
Berliners, for the audience at his second recital was larger 
than that at the first, although this, too, as well as his or- 
chestral concert, conducted by Busoni, was attended largely. 


PAveER Piays BetTER THAN EVER. 


Sill another master pianist was heard in the German 
capital during the week—Max Pauer, of Stuttgart. He 
gave a successful recital at Bechstein Hall on Friday even- 
ing and is to give a second this evening. The war cer- 
tainly has had no depressing influence on Max Pauer’s 
rt, for his piano playing is better than ever. Bach’s chro- 
matic fantasy and fugue, with which he opened his pro- 
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gram, was given a magnificent reading. Two rarely heard 
Schubert numbers, the “Moment Musical” in A flat, No. 2 
and the F minor impromptu, op. 142, No. 4, which fol- 
lowed, were played with great delicacy, refinement and 
tonal. beauty. Beethoven’s D minor sonata, op. 31, No. 2 
also was given a masterly exposition. The greatest ap- 
plause of the evening was elicited with the performance 
of Schumann’s “Kinderscenen.” The closing number was 
a little known composition by Wilhelm Berger, in the form 
of variations and fugue on an original theme in B flat 
minor. It is an interesting work abounding in brilliant 
pianistic effects and making a pompous impression in the 
fugue. A very select audience attended the Pauer recital, 
and the celebrated pianist was overwhelmed with applause. 


Desut By AN AMERICAN VIOLINIST. 

Max Rosenzweig, a fifteen-year-old violinist from New 
York made his debut on Saturday at the Hochschule Hall 
with the Hochschule Orchestra under the leadership of his 
teacher Willy Hess, scoring a most emphatic success. 
Young Rosenzweig is a violin genius, He draws a tone 
of remarkable sweetness and purity, a tone that is graded 
with rare subtlety, a tone that is vital in passage work 
and touching in its expressive tenderness in cantabile. The 
boy has the hand of the natural born violinist; he has 
fingers of rubber and steel. Every note is brought out 
with crystal-like clearness, and his intonation is impec- 
cable. He chose for his debut that old standard favorite 
of all violinists, Max Bruch’s G minor concerto, which he 
performed with sovereign mastery. Truly a brilliant fu- 
ture can be predicted for this boy. Leopold Auer, with 
whom he studied for a time, has predicted great things 
for Rosenzweig. There were many musical notables in 
the audience, including Engelbert Humperdinck, Franz von 
Vecsey, Gabrielle Wiétrowetz, and Paul Juon, and they all 
applauded our young countryman with marked enthusiasm. 


THe HocHscHULE ORCHESTRA, 


This orchestra, which is made up of the most advanced 
pupils of the Royal High School and a few of the prin- 
cipal teachers, particularly in the wind instruments, is an 
admirable body of musicians, and is quite worthy to com- 
pete with any of the Berlin orchestras. In Paul Juon’s 
serenade, op. 40, which preceded the Bruch concerto, they 
played with remarkable finish and most commendable tonal 
quality, with much rhythmical precision, and also with a 
great deal of fire and enthusiasm. Hess revealed himself 
as an orchestra leader of a superior order. Ernst Rudorff’s 
symphony in B minor completed the program. 


PENSION CoNCERT OF BLUETHNER ORCHESTRA. 


{t is a strange and lamentable fact that the Berlin public, 
which so generously patronizes concerts otherwise, is so 
singularly indifferent toward the two musical events given 
for the benefit of those two many-headed virtuosi, the 
Philharmonic and the Bluethner Orchestras, the two mu- 
sical organizations which the Berlin public has to thank 
more than any other factor for its musical entertainment. 
The pension fund concerts of both orchestras were poorly 
attended. I wrote recently about the Philharmonic affair 
under Nikisch. The Bluethner benefit concert given on 
Sunday noon and also Monday evening brought a Bee- 
thoven program, consisting of the C minor and the “Pas- 
torale” symphonies, To hear these two works under the 
genial Hausegger is to be lifted up in spirit. As a per- 
sonality on the concert platform Hausegger is most unas- 
suming, most unostentatious. But he knows his Beethoven 
scores as do few conductors, and he plays upon the orches- 
tra as a virtuoso does on his instrument. 


ORCHESTRA OF THE “BERLIN Music FRIenps.” 


An amateur orchestra with professional qualities in 
many respects is the “Orchesterverein der Berliner Musik- 
freunde,” which is conducted by Max Griinberg. Once 
each season. this excellerit band of musicians gives a con- 
cert at the Singakademie, and its playing is such that it 
is well worthy of being heard in public. At its concert 
this winter the greater part of the program was given up 
to the assisting soloists. Annie Luxenburg played Men- 
delssohn’s violin concerto very creditably. Arnold Dreyer 
was heard in Rheinberger’s F major concerto for organ to 
the accompaniment of string orchestra and three horns, 
which was played remarkably well. As a composition it 
offered little of interest. Finally Erna Gerstmann, of 
Breslau, sang the big “Ocean” aria from Weber’s “Oberon.” 


BLUuETHNER “Pops.” 


The weekly Sunday night popular concerts of the Blueth- 
ner Orchestra are not yet as well attended as the Philhar- 
monic “Pops,” but they are gradually gaining appreciative 
listeners. | Last Sunday night’s concert, which was the twen- 
ty-third of the series, was conducted by a stranger to 
Berlin, Eugen Sauerborn, He is a talented young man, 
but at present his efforts are greater in intention than in 
effect. He has not yet learned how to translate the thought 
into the deed. An excellent impression was made by Gott- 
fried Zeelander, the first cellist of the orchestra, who 
played d’Albert’s cello concerto in C major in a smooth 
polished manner and with warmth of expression. The chief 
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numbers interpreted by the conductor were Wagner’s 
“Festoverture” and Liszt’s “Tasso.” 


A LEHMANN-CARRENO CONCERT. 


An interesting joint concert was given by those two 
veterans of the vocal and pianistic arts, Lilli Lehmann 
and Teresa Carrefio, whose united drawing powers well 
nigh filled the large hall of the Philharmonie. Mme. Leh- 
mann sang favorite lieder by Schubert and Schumann, 
and Mme. Carrefio played Schumann’s “Symphonic 
Etudes,” Chopin’s C minor nocturne and A major polon- 
aise, Liszt’s “Love Dream” in A flat, and that old war- 
horse, the sixth rhapsodie. Both artists were overwhelmed 
with applause. 


Epuarp Strauss E1icuty Years OLp. 


Eduard Strauss, the last direct descendant of the famous 
waltz dynasty, celebrated his eightieth birthday on March 
15. He is the youngest brother of Johann Strauss, of 
“Blue Danube,” “Fledermaus” and “Waldmeister” fame. 
I heard him conduct his orchestra here in Berlin some 
fifteen years ago, where he revealed an astonishing degree 
of youthful enthusiasm and vitality. Eduard Strauss can 


look back on a very active life as composer and conductor - 


of dance music. He wrote some three hundred dance 
compositions, which, however, did not have anything like 
the vogue of the works of his elder brother, Johann. 


BERTRAND Rorn’s SIXTIETH BirTHDAY. 


Bertrand Roth, the distinguished pianist of Dresden, 
recently celebrated his sixtieth birthday. The Bertrand 
Roth Salon has long since been famous in the musical life 
of the Saxon capital, and many an interesting novelty has 
had its first public performance there. Roth pursued his 
musical studies at the Leipsic Conservatory and later was 
apupilof Liszt. He then taught at the Hoch Conservatory 
at Frankfurt and was one of the founders of the Raff Con- 
servatory in that city. In 1885, however, he removed to 
Dresden, where he established his own school of piano 
playing in 1890. So for thirty years he has been closely 
identified with the musical life of Dresden. 


SuccESSFUL SINGER FOR THE RED Cross. 


Thea von Marmont, a pupil of Louis Bachner, has just 
returned to Berlin, after giving very successful concerts 
for the Red Cross in Kiel, Hamburg, Bremen and Liibeck. 
Her concerts were attended by the highest social circles 
of these cities, and a handsome sum was netted for the 
good cause. 


A Huco Kaun Procram Is RENDERED, 


A Kaun program was heard at the latest chamber music 
concert of the Steiner-Rothstein Quartet, given on March 
14, under the auspices of the Berlin Lessing Museum. The 
trio in C minor No. 2, op. 58, six Lieder and the string 
quartet in D minor No. 2, op. 41, made up the program. 
The composer assisted at the piano and the songs were 
sung by Martha Stapelfeldt. ArtHur M, ABELL, 





A Debussy Program. 





Whatever may be the wisdom of giving an all Debussy 
program, there is no possible doubt about the splendid in- 
terpretation the twelve songs and the twelve piano compo- 
sitions received in Aeolian Hall, New York, on Thursday, 
April 15, when Margaret Huston, soprano, and George 
Copeland, pianist, filled up an afternoon with the works 
of the best advertised French composer. 

Debussy’s songs are anything but vocal. An inexperi- 
enced singer could have done nothing at all with the exact- 
ing program Margaret Huston selected for this double re- 
cital. But whether in the recitatives, declamatory passages, 
whispered phrases, or occasional bits of lyrical melody, the 
charming soprano always produced an agreeably sympa- 
thetic tone and pronounced every syllable. 

George Copeland’s brilliantly infallible technic and com- 
mand of extreme delicacy were at their best in this highly 
spiced music of Debussy. Both artists were enthusiastic- 
ally applauded. 





Arens Vocal Method Triumphs. 


Margery Haussman scored a distinct triumph at her ap- 
pearance before the Rainy Day Club of America, Port- 
land, Oregon, on April 7. Her pure soprano voice was 
heard to best advantage, both in the plaintive “Elegie” of 
Massenet, and the brilliant “Springtime” by Leo Stern. 
Miss Haussman’s placement is perfect, and her voice is 
under spiendid control, so that the singer is left quite free 
to create a musicianly interpretation. Responding to in- 
sistent demands, she sang Schindler’s “La Columba,” much 
to the delight of her audience. 

Miss Haussman is a product of the Arens Vocal Studio 
of New York, and has made a decided impression in Port- 
land. 





Spiering Leads Orchestra. 


Under the spirited direction of Theodore Spiering, the 
Woman’s Orchestral Club gave its first concert at Me- 
morial Hall, Brooklyn, Monday evening, April 12. This 
string orchestra of about forty pieces presented a well ar- 
ranged program, beginning with Handel’s great concerto 
in F and concluding with two movements of the serenade 
from Tschaikowsky’s op. 48. In the concerto the inci- 
dental solo parts were taken by Marguerite Moore Judson, 
Kathryn Platt Gunn and Laura Tappen. At the conclu- 
sion of this number, the audience rewarded the conductor 
and his musicians with vigorous applause, firmly establish- 
ing them in the front ranks of similar organizations. 

Two “Elegiac Melodies,” by Grieg (“Herzwunden” and 
“Der Friihling”) received a deeply felt reading at the 
hands of Mr, Spiering. Carl Ehrenberg’s scherzo had to 
be repeated, and Kramer’s “In Elizabethan Days” conclud- 
ed the first half of the program. In addition to the Tschai- 
kowsky number, there also was Bach’s concerto in D minor 
for two violins accompanied by strings. The solos in this 
were taken well by Beatrice Horsbrugh and Laura Clark. 

Mr. Spiering is certainly to be congratulated upon the 
results he has attained in so short a period, and while at 
first the body of tone was a little uncertain, doubtless due 
to nervousness at an initial concert, this soon entirely dis- 
appeared and a well balanced ensemble prevailed through- 
out. Indeed, the Tschaikowsky “Elegie” was excellent, the 
broad and smooth legato and the complete accord between 
the conductor and his musicians being strikingly noticeable. 
Mr. Spiering’s interpretations were musicianly and replete 
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with genuine and artistic feeling, beside being full of verve. 
The orchestra and its excellent conductor are doing im- 
pressive work, 





Notes from Oscar Saenger’s Studios. 


Among Oscar Saenger’s artist-pupils who are doing ex- 
cellent work on the concert stage may be mentioned Sido- 
nie Spero, who filled eighteen engagements during the past 
month. Her unusually beautiful soprano voice and strik- 
ing personality never fail to win her audience, and her 
success is attested by the fact that in many instances she 
received return engagements, as for instance: Theatre 
Francais, three times; concert at Aeolian Hall, three times ; 
German Kulture Society, and among other appearances 
were, Urania Quartet Club; Vereinichte Sanger, of Eliza- 
beth, N. J.; German Préss Club of New York. 

Elsa Riefflin, a charming girl of the pure blond type, gave 
a song recital recently in College Hall at the Hotel Astor, 
New York. Her lovely soprano voice of sympathetic qual- 
ity and artistic finish was heard to advantage in a program 
of eighteen songs, which embraced a wide variety of style. 
Miss Riefflin also sang at a concert in Terrace Garden re- 
cently before a large and enthusiastic audience. 

Kathryn Guarnieri, a young soprano who has been heard 
in a number of concerts during the past two seasons, was 
the soloist at a concert given at the Studio Club on April 
7, when, it is said, she received an ovation after her first 
group of songs. Her voice is exceptional in quality and 
range, and she displayed versatility in a program that em- 
braced English, French, German and Spanish songs and 
arias. Miss Guarnieri is also talented as an actress. On 
the previous evening she sang at a concert in Masonic 
Hall, Brooklyn, where she was enthusiastically received 
and obliged to respond to several encores. 

Helen Newcomb, soprano, and Marie von Essen, con- 
tralto, will give a joint recital in Chickering Hall, New 
York, on May 3. Miss von Essen has just accepted the 
solo position at the Old Dutch Reformed Church, 
Brooklyn. 

Genevieve Houghton sang one of the leading soprano 
roles with the “Prince of Pilsen” company, just returned 








The critics, it is said, have been 
unanimous in praising her voice, acting and dancing. There 
is no doubt that this young artist will make a name for 
herself in this field, for which she is eminently fitted. 

Eva de Vol Avery, coloratura soprano; Virginia Thom- 


from a two months’ tour. 


son, contralto, and Pierre Remington, basso, will give a 
series of operatic performances throughout the Middle 
West, beginning April 209, and they have also booked a six 
weeks’ concert tour during the summer months. 

There are a number of other Saenger artist-pupils who 
are filling important engagements in the concert, recital, 
light opera and vaudeville field. 





Washington Motet Choral Society to 
Close Its Season April 28. 


The Motet Choral Society, of Washington, D. €., Otto 
Torney Simon, musical director, will give its final concert 
of the sixth season at the Memorial Continental Hall, on 
Wednesday evening, April 28. 

The concerts of the Motet Choral Society have become 
a recognized factor in the musical life of Washington. Its 
art theories include the presentation of choral music 
through a definite technic, that encourages the repressive 
tone as a necessary medium for psychological expression; 
the selection of the inspirational periods of different com- 
posers, rather than the monotonous continuity of a single 
work; the consideration of the literary value of text, and 
the subdued lighting of the hall at its concerts. 

In a recent editorial of the Musrtcat Courter, Leonard 
Liebling said, in part: 

“To Mr. Simon, beauty represents the basis of the mu- 
sical art, and musical art he recognizes as one of the great- 
est factors for spiritual expression. In his work with the 
Motet Choral Society he has interwoven his method of 
voice training, and the art and technic of this body of sing- 
ers have been praised unreservedly by cultured professional 
listeners and discriminative laymen in Washington.” 

The following program will be rendered on that evening: 
Ft eee Pe oe ...-Bach 


Adolph Seidler.) 





Motet and~chorale (Sleepers, 
(Horn accompaniment, 

Five choruses (Israel in Egypt).. . -Handel 

He Sent a Thick Darkness. 

He Gave Them Hailstones, 

The Depths Have Covered Them. 


Moses and the Children of Israel Sang This Song. 

I Will Sing Unto the Lord, for He Hath Triumphed Gloriously. 
Four folksongs (for chorus)— 

a ce aw aadoanenine >almgren 

ee eS ee Pe 

(For male voices.) 

ee ee CRS ns. os ehxeccccescscetde es —-- 

EP EUR oii rac ccs ccgnsasnetedeeceesée -— => - 
Chorale and finale (Meistersinger).............cceceeceees Wagner 





P. A. Yon’s Brooklyn Concert. 


On Wednesday evening, April 14, Pietro A. Yon, concert 
organist, gave a recital at the residence of Thomas E. Mur- 
ray, in Brooklyn. Mr, Yon was assisted by S. Constantino 
Yon, pianist; Clara Anwell, harpist, and Katherine Bradley 
Murray, soprano. The concert was given for the benefit 
of the building fund of Saint Gregory’s Church, and was 
attended by a large audience, including distinguished clergy 
and Brooklyn society people. The most interesting of Mr. 
Yon’s numbers were toccata and fugue in D minor, by 
J. S. Bach; “Fantaisie sur de Noel,” “Anciens” and 
“Marche Pontificale,” by F. de la Tombelle; “Speranza” 
and toccata of his own. 

Mr. Yon again proved his mastery. It was interesting to 
hear (for the first time) “Les Preludes,” by Liszt, for piano 
and organ. S.C. Yon was greatly applauded in this num- 
ber, as well as in the grand polonaise in A flat by Chopin. 
He is a pianist of great resources, possessing ample tech- 
nic and artistic temperament. Miss Anwell was excellent 
in two solos by Hasselmans and Oberthiir, and Miss Mur- 


ray, a promising soprano, received much applause. 





Large Audience Enjoys 
Dorothea North’s Recital. 


Beatrice, Neb., April 15, 1915. 
A large number of Beatrice music lovers gathered at the 
First Presbyterian Church on the evening of March 23, to 


hear the recital given by Dorothea North, one of America’s 
favorite sopranos, as the last number of the Matinee Music 
club artist’s course. The president of the club presided 
at the piano. 

Mme. North has a charming personality, 
voice, pure and sweet, with such 
one that she really has two voices, a soprano and a con- 
tralto, equally voluminous and beautiful. Her enunciation 
is splendid and her varied program was a delight to her 
audience, who evidenced their wish to hear more by the 
many enthusiastic recalls. To three of these she kindly 
responded and as a final encore, the famous singer gave a 
charming French song, playing her own accompaniment. 

The club is to be congratulated upon this excellent artist 
brought to our city, as her music is as near perfect as any 
ever heard here. oe 


a wonderful 


range as to impress 
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Aline van Barentzen a 
Brilliant Concert Pianist. 





Aline van Barenfzen, concert pianist, was born in Boston, 
Mass., in 1897, of Danish parentage. Her mother took the 
child to Europe when she was a year old, where, in Paris, 
this young artist began her musical career with serious 
solfege studies at the age of four, with Professor Marcon 
of the Paris Conservatoire, her mother giving her piano 
lessons at the same time. At the age of eight she made her 
European debut, playing the C major concerto by Bee- 
thoven with orchestra at the Concerts Classiques of the 
Casino at Dieppe, France. She was re-engaged to play 
there the next season, when she played the F minor con- 
certo by Chopin with orchestra. At the age of nine she 
entered the Paris Conservatoire, and after one winter’s 
study there, won the first medal for solfege, 

At ten, Miss van Barentzen won first medal for piano 
playing in the preparatory class. Her first appearance in 
Paris occurred on May 29, 1908. During that summer she 
toured in Switzerland, playing at Geneva, Lausanne, Mon- 
treux, etc. At eleven she won the first prize for piano in 
the superior and highest class, Prof. E. M. Delaborde being 
her teacher. She then toured throughout Europe, playing 
two consecutive Sundays at the Concerts Colonne, in Paris, 
next at the Concerts Classiques, in Marseilles (where she 
was immediately re-engaged for the following concert), 
also in the most important cities of France, Italy, Switzer- 
land, The Riviera, and Holland, where she played with the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra at Scheveningen, and was 
engaged to play with the same orchestra the following win- 
ter in Berlin. 

After having played with the Philharmonic Orchestra in 
Berlin, the gifted young artist decided to remain and study 
at the Kénigliche Kaiserliche Akademische Hochschule fiir 
Musik, where Ernst von Dohnanyi, the eminent Hungarian 
composer-pianist, was her teacher for piano, while Profes- 
sor Kuyper. was her composition instructor. At the end of 
that season Miss van Barentzen was chosen as the best 
pianist there, to play at the Hochschule closing concert, at 
which an audience of several thousand was present. On 
this occasion she played the Brahms variations on a theme 
by Paganini. After this successful appearance, Geheimer 
Regierungsrath Professor Doktor Director Hermann 
Kretzschmar, who called her his “Kleine Paganini- 
Brahms,” told her to go out in the world and show people 
what she could do, at the same time teaching them that 
music is a pure, clean art, meant to elevate mankind and 
not to drag them down. 








ALINE VAN BARENTZEN. 


While studying at the Hochschule she played at concerts 
with the Bliithner Orchestra and others in Berlin. She 
also toured in other parts of Germany, as well as in Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Denmark, England, etc. While in Vienna 
she visited Theodor Leschetizky, who kept her at the piano 
for two consecutive hours, asking her to play various pieces 
for him, after which he played for her. Leschetizky told 
her to go ahead, that she was on the road to success, and 
that a brilliant future awaited her. 

During this season Aline van Barentzen has played at two 
of the Sunday evening concerts at the Metropolitan Opera 
House and gave two recitals in Aeolian Hall, New York. 
She also played with the Boston Symphony Orchestra at 
Melrose, Mass.; at the Boston Opera House Sunday after- 
noon concerts and gave a recital in Jordan Hall, Boston. 

Miss van Barentzen has played before the highest nobil- 
ity in Europe and leading social lights in America, 





Sulli’s Pupils in a French Concert. 


For the benefit of orphans of French soldiers, a concert 
was given Friday, April 9, at Labor Temple, Fourteenth 
street and Second avenue, New York, where Giorgio M. 
Sulli is the music director, when some of his advanced 
pupils sang French songs by French composers. The pro- 
gram was opened with two piano duets, the “Pastoral En- 
fantine,” by Chaminade, and “Marche Militaire,” by Saint- 
Saéns, played by Sophia Barsay and Mr. Sulli, who gave it 
a masterly rendition. Alfredo Martino was then heard 
in the berceuse from “Mignon,” which gave him oppor- 
tunity to display the fine quality of his bass voice. Miss 
Barsay made her debut, after only two months of lessons, 
creating surprise and delight by her singing of Micaela’s 
aria from “Carmen”; she revealed a voice of lyric quality, 
rich, warm and equal in all the range. 

Anna Byrd, soloist of the Labor Temple, gave a splendid 
interpretation of the cantabile from “Samson et Delilah,” 
where her magnificent mezzo-soprano voice found the way 
to the hearts of the audience, who enthusiastically applaud- 
ed her. Alexander Barsay, accompanied by his sister, 
Sophia, played the “Scene de Ballet,” for violin, by De 
Bériot, revealing a fine technic. 

Adalgisa Barbieri’s golden voice was heard in the “Jewel 
Song” from “Faust,” wherein her lyric soprano had ample 
scope to show the splendid training of her teacher. 

Joseph J. Dawes sang Schumann’s “The Two Grena- 
diers,” stirring the audience to enthusiasm with his beau- 
tiful baritone voice, full of dramatic power and feeling. 

Gladys Morrison showed in the difficult aria from 
“Louise,” by Charpentier, the marked improvement that her 
voice makes from day to day; her mezza-voce was excel- 
lent and the full voice had such a dynamic power as to 
justify fully the expectations of Maestro Sulli for her 
career on the operatic stage, where her dramatic soprano 
voice, her intelligence and the careful training she is re- 
ceiving ought surely to put her in a prominent position. 

Loretta Hallisy, coloratura soprano, who scored heavily 
at her recent recital, won added laurels by her charming 
rendition of the valse from “Romeo et Juliette,” which 
proved a fitting close to the fine program offered by such 
array of good singers, of whom any teacher could well feel 
proud. 

Tuesday evening, April 27, at his studio, 1425 Broadway, 
Maestro Sulli will give a recital of his junior pupils to be 


followed in a few days by a recital by Miss Morrison, 
which will be the last for the season. 

For the summer, from June to about the middle of Sep- 
tember, Maestro Sulli will teach only three days per week, 
Monday, Wednesday and Saturday, having already booked 
many new and old pupils who come regularly for instruc- 
tion during that period. 





Sulzner Conservatory of Music. 





Among the pupils of the Sulzner Conservatory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., who participated in the winter series of 
concerts may be mentioned Alma Keil, soprano; Helen 
Denholm, soprano; Clemence Vannay, contralto; Mildred 
Yourison, contralto; Carl Heaton, baritone; Lillian Myers, 
pianist; Laura Jane Myles, soprano; Elma Barker-Sulzner, 
contralto; J. Alvin Little, baritone; Ruth Stevenson, pian- 
ist; Margaret Reynolds, violinist; Robert Baxmeier, violin- 
ist, and Chester Reynolds, accompanist. Works by God- 
ard, Grieg, Henschel, Huhn, Cadman, Thomas, Meyerbeer, 
Woodman, Spross, Gottschalk, Schindler, Foote, Salter and 
other prominent composers have, during this series, re- 
ceived careful thought, hence interesting interpretations. 

On the faculty of this institution are George Theodore 
Sulzner, C. Price Mustin, Lillian M. Myers, Jean de Back- 
er, Joseph C. Derdeyn, John de Backer, Domenico Caputo 
and Margaret Logan. 





Hahn Accompanies at Liederkranz Concert. 


Carl Hahn, as the accompanist, added materially to the 
success of the third public concert given by the German 
Liederkranz Society on Sunday evening, April 11, at Lieder- 
kranz Hall, New York. Helen Teschner Tas, violinist, and 
Hugo Allan, baritone, were the soloists at this affair. 
Works by Beethoven, Brahms, Verdi, Sucher, Buck, Saint- 
Saéns, Sinding and others were given excellent interpreta- 
tions. 





Mrs. Lewis on Booking Tour. 


Mrs. Herman Lewis left New York Wednesday of last 
week on an ‘extensive booking trip in the intérests of her 
artists, Helen Stanley, George Hamlin and Graham Marr. 
Mrs. Lewis will go to the Pacific Coast before returning 
to New York. 
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Rudolph Ganz’s Compositions Praised. 


Known throughout the country as one of the foremost 
piano virtuosos of our day, Rudolph Ganz has been adding 
to his fame by his work as a composer. At his various 
recitals in the principal cities of the country Mr. Ganz has 
introduced several of his delightful piano pieces, which 
have been most enthusiastically received. 

Several fellow artists who have been using the Ganz 
songs and piano pieces on their programs this season are 
Josef Hofmann, John McCormack and Alice Nielsen. 

Appended are a few press opinions of these composi- 
tions : 

“The Ganz compositions, of which two were included in 
the evening’s offerings, are superb in their musical finish, 
and desperate in their technical demands. A more exquis- 
ite spinning wheel figure is not heard than that introduced 
in the ‘Pensive Spinner’ and the amazing delicacy of touch 
and fineness of expression were delightful.”—-Tacoma 
Tribune, March 4, 1915. 








“Ganz as a composer is almost equal to Ganz as a pian- 
ist, and this was shown by two numbers from his own pen, 
played midway between the Chopin and Liszt selections. 
These were the ‘Etude-Caprice,’ op. 14, and ‘Fileuse Pen- 
sive,’ or the ‘Pensive Spinner,’ op. 10. Both carried that 
stamp of finished mastery that made them worthy of com- 
parison with the numbers that preceded and followed 
them.”—Seattle Post-Intelligence, March 6, 1915. 





“The songs in English—‘Love in a Cottage,’ ‘Just Be- 
cause,’ ‘Death of a Rose’ and ‘Love You,’ from op. 7, and 
‘My Dearie Dear,’ ‘To Mary’ and ‘Beneath the Stars’— 
proved to be dainty and fanciful miniatures, prettily writ- 
ten, ingratiating and pleasing.”—New York Press, March 
31, 1915. 





“Twelve songs of his own composing disclosed original- 
ity in melodic invention and a certain refinement of style.” 
—New York American, March 31, 1915. 





“The songs in English were all short, and of the type 
where grace, spontaneity and style are required of the 
composer. These qualities were in the music.’—-New York 
Times, March 31, 1015. 

“Introducing the artist as a composer were two delight- 
ful compositions of his own—an ‘Etude Caprice,’ that was 
exquisite in tonal combinations, elusive themes and intangi- 
ble shadings, and a number entitled ‘The Pensive Spinner,’ 


in which the whirr of the spinning wheel made a beautiful 
background for a thread of melody indicating the spin- 
ner’s thoughts.”—-Tacoma Daily Ledger, March 4, 1915. 





Sundelius a Good Cook. 


{From the Daily Kansan, April 8, 1915.] 

Good health-is most essential with singers, as without it 
the voice cannot be kept in condition. Proper and nourish- 
ing food is absolutely necessary to good health, and so it 
is not surprising to know that most singers, at least those 
of the female sex, are more or less expert cooks, and when 
at home either spend part of their time in the kitchen, or 
employ a good cook who works under their close super- 
vision. 

Marie Sundelius, the Boston soprano who will appear 
here with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, is no ex- 
ception to the rule. If she had not selected art as a live 
object, she might have won fame in the culinary field, as 
no less a person than Leonard Liebling, musical connois- 
seur and connoisseur of good cooking as well, was so 
deeply impressed with some delicious cookies that he ate 
at the home of Mme. Sundelius, that they were given a 
special paragraph in his “Variations” in the following issue 
of the Musica, Courter. (N. B.—We would be delighted 
to have Mme Sundelius’ recipe for the cookies for the 
Kansan readers.—Editor Daily Kansan.) 





Percy Hemus to Sing at Brooklyn Academy. 


Percy Hemus will depart from the all American program 
propaganda for the first time this season, when he sings 
for the Chaminade Club at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, April 22. This will be his third appearance with 
the club. His program will-include Beethoven, Schumann, 
Dvorak and a group of songs by American composers. 
Abut one hundred presidents of music clubs in and about 
New York will be guests of the Chaminade Club on that 
evening, as it will be “President’s Night.” 

It is a glowing tribute to the art of Percy Hemus that 
he was selected for a third appearance with the club at this 
notable gathering. 


Atlanta Without Hertz. 


Alfred Hertz will not accompany the Metropolitan Opera 
Company to Atlanta, Ga., next week where they are to 
give some performances. Instead, the conductor starts 
shertly for Los*Angeles in order to begin rehearsals of 
the $10,000 prize opera, “Fairyland.” 








Florence Larrabee Makes Fine 
Impression at Richmond Festival. 


Florence Larrabee, pianist, created a deep and favorable 
impression at the Richmond (Va.): Spring Music Festival, 
on April 13, when she appeared as soloist with the Phila- 
delphia Symphony Orchestra. The festival directors were 
elated over the remarkable success achieved by a Virginia 
girl appearing among the most noted artists of the concert 
stage. The press comments appended explain the deep 





FLORENCE LARRABEE. 


This picture was taken last summer in the Grunewald, near Berlin, 
Germany, 


impression Miss Larrabee’s playing made upon her audi- 
ence. 

Miss Larrabee’s performance of Rubinstein’s concerto 
in D minor resulted in a veritable triumph for her. Very 
young, very modest and altogether unaffected, she is yet 
very much of an artist. She plays with the utmost deli- 
cacy, carefully avoiding the wretched effect of pounding; 
her sense of rhythm is keen and apparently faultless, and 
in the second movement she proved her mastery of the 
singing tone. And, though she exhibited these qualities 
and played, as well, with admirable restraint, she has abun- 
dant dynamic control. At the close of the first movement 
she progressed through a long clause of constantly increas- 
ing tempo and corresponding volume with well judged 
steadiness, until she reached a climax of amazing strength. 

“There is every reason to believe that Miss Larrabee will 
go far on the concert stage. And yesterday she aroused 
the audience to the key of enthusiasm. Led by Mr. Sto- 
kowski—another reason for admiring him—and aided by 
the orchestra, the house thundered its approval.”—Rich- 
mond Times Dispatch, 





“The greatest interest in the afternoon’s offering, how- 
ever, was centered around the appearance of Florence Lar- 
ee ee As her part of the program she gave Rubin- 
stein’s concerto in D minor, in the performance of which 
she displayed remarkable technic and sympathetic inter- 
pretation. She struck the opening chords of the Moderato 
with clearness and precision, obtaining an adequate tonal 
volume with apparently little effort. Her interpretation of 
the andante movement was altogether free from the senti- 
mental snares to which it lends itself so readily, and she 
displayed a judicious sense of tone color and phrasing. She 
is an American artist who will, undoubtedly, win her way 
to fame.”—Jay Donahue, in Richmond News Leader. 

“Florence Larabee appeared at the matinee concert and 
played a Rubinstein concerto. She displayed admirable 
technic, her reading was fraught with poetic feeling, she 
seemed to grasp what the composer had in his mind and 
brought it out with a clarity that made it intelligible to her 
hearers. This was done with an ease that added to the 
beauty of the performance. Conductor Stokowski was not 
slow to show his appreciation, either, which won him a 
still warmer place in the affections of the audience, if that 
were possible.”—Jay Lewis in the News Leader. 
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PROFIT SHARING 




















POR upwards 
of a quarter of 
a century Steinway 
& Sons have been 
pursuing the policy 
of sharing their 
profits with the 
buying public. 
The gradual in- 
crease of their out- 
put and resources, 
coupled with the 
concentration of 
their plants and 
employment of the 
most modern meth- 
ods of manufactur- 
ing, have enabled 
Steinway & Sons 
to produce and sell 
their pianos at a 
lower rate than 
ever. A zew small 
grand piano (5ft. 6 
in.) ina mahogany 
case at the ex- 
tremely low figure 
of $750 is the 
splendid result. 
Thus the great 
problem of giving 
the best article at 
the most reason- 
able cost has been 
successfully solved. 
Steinway & Sons 
invite the careful 
inspection and 
critical examina- 
tion by the public 
of this their latest 
great achievement 
in the art of piano- 
forte building. 





STEINWAY & SONS 


STEIN WAY HAL L 
107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
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HARRY MUNR CANTANTE 


Available for Recitals, Festivals and Oratorio 
Exclasive Management: G. DEXTER RICHARDSON, 501 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Charles BOWES incesction 


NOW IN NEW YORK 
601 MADISON AVENUE Phone 6834 Plaza 


““ HARDEMAN 


American Violinist. Just returned from Europe. In America Season 1915-16. 
Present address: 3514 Washington Avenue. Avondale, Cincinnati, Ohio 


sHOCHSTEIN 


Concert 4 ag 
D — IN AMERIC. ow— 
Address, Stella Comyn, 10 Geaneks Hall, New York City 


"KU SOKOLOFF icin 


1203 N. State a Chicago, Ill, 
































niel “Mayer, London 


HELEN STANLEY 


Dramatic Soprano 


In spite of operatic engagements 
already completed for next season, will 
devote most of her time to 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO, FESTIVALS, 
RECITALS 


Management: MRS.5E. H. LEWIS 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 


HERMANN KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 


Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing”; Au- 
thor, New English Version of “Carmen”; 
Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder in 
English.” 


40 Ave. Road, Regent's Park,.N. W., London 












































MARCELLA 


CRAFT 


Five Years Prima Donna Royal{Opera, Munich 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS AND RECITALS 
Season 1915-1916 


CONCERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue $3 2 33 New York 











BARONESS 
SIGNE VON RAPPE 


SOPRANO 


Prima Donna, Vienna and Stockholm Operas. Princi- 
pal Soloist 6th QUADRENNIAL MUSIC FESTIVAL 
OF THE AMERICAN UNION OF SWEDISH 
SINGERS, MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 8-9, 1914. 


‘A voice of great range and brilliance.” 
—Minneapolts Tribune, JuneQ,1Q14 


In America 1915-1916 


OPERA 38 LIEDER 33 ORATORIO 
in Swedish, Italian, German, French and English 


Sele Management: 
Cencert Direction M. BH. Hamson, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 











El UA 


In response to an increaSing demand for instruction in 
music, Westminster College established in 1886 a depart- 
ment in that branch of the fine arts, This college, which 
is situated at New Wilmington, Pa., is particularly well 
equipped in its department of music. It includes sub-de- 
partments of piano, voice, organ, violin, theory and mu- 
sical composition, the art of teaching music in the public 
schools, musical history and the modern languages, each 
under the control of a thoroughly competent teacher. Rob- 
ert McWatty Russell, D.D., LL.D., is president; William 
Wilson Campbell, A.M., director; Nona Yantis, dean, and 
Belle Corinne Mercer, secretary; and the faculty also in- 
cludes Edward F. Kurtz, Luella Kiekhoeffer, Mary Camp- 
bell Douthett, W. Wesley Howard, each of these teachers 
having through training and experience achieved a wide 
knowledge of their chosen department, 

A Model Music Building. 

A model in point of completeness, adaptation and con- 
venience is the music building, which was completed some 
seven or eight years ago. On the first floor may be found 
the director’s reception room, his studio and private office, 
the office of the secretary, students’ reception room, read- 
ing room, recital hall with a seating capacity of one hun- 
dred and fifty, and ten rooms for practice pianos. On the 
second floor there are four studio rooms, the library, piano 
ensemble room, harmony and musical composition room, 
and sixteen practice rooms. The department employs an 
expert tuner, whose business it is to keep the pianos in 
these various practice rooms and throughout the building 
in perfect tune and repair. These pianos in the practice 
rooms are constantly being changed in order that the stu- 
dents may practice upon instruments in perfect condi- 
tion. A prominent Pittsburgh banker has_ recently 
given the college a three manual pipe organ which 
soon will be installed. At present there is a two manual 


MUSICAL ADVANTAGES AT 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGE. 


Prominent Educational Institution Maintains Complete Department Devoted to the 
Study of Music in Its Various Branches. 








reed organ in the building for the practice work of begin- 
ners, 


Oratorio Club and Other Societies, 

Then, too, there is the Oratorio Club. which meets on 
Thursday evenings, and which gives two concerts each 
year, assisted by artists of merit and an orchestra. A male 
glee club and a chorus of young women are also organized 
each year. These societies are unusually helpful in pro- 
moting social intercourse between the young men and 
women, and as such are especially attractive. 


Feminine Students’ Dormitory. 


For the feminine student at this institution there is the 
beautiful “Hillside” dormitory for girls, which accommo- 
dates about a hundred. Every part of the building has 
modern equipment and is tastefully decorated. The rules 
and regulations which govern the dormitory are such as 
to secure reasonable cooperation for healthful and stu- 
dious habits and for the safeguarding of the moral life of 
those entrusted to the care of the college and the faculty. 

Boys Also Well Looked After, 

However, it must not for a moment be thought that the 
boys are neglected; on the contrary, they are well taken 
care of in selected homes in New Wilmington. Plans al- 
ready are under way for a large dormitory, which will 
rank with the Hillside in point of attractiveness, and 
which, it is hoped, will be finished, if not in time for the 
next school term, at least for the term following. 

A Progressive Director. 

William Wilson Campbell, director of music, is so en- 
thusiastic about the advancement of athletics at the school, 
that he has personally taken charge of this department 
and the college is well known for its high standing jn ath- 
letic sports. 





Wants More Park Music. 
New York, April 15, 1915. 
To the Musical Courier: 

It has just been brought to my notice that the appropria- 
tion for park concerts and recreation pier music for the 
coming summer has been cut from $71,000 to $25,000. This 
means that the. park commissioner will have $46,000 less 
to spend this year than last. Last year the recreation piers 
had far too little music—much less than in previous sea- 
sons, and most of it was of a very poor quality, owing to 
the fact that it is an utter impossibility to render good 
music with such small bands. 

Is New York to fall behind other cities? Are we really 
too poor to be able to provide the proper amount of amuse- 
ment, education and pastime for the*people? Are the 
Central Park concerts to be reduced to possibly twelve or 
fifteen? And what of the other parks? People who have 
never attended the Central Park concerts cannot possibly 
realize what this would mean. 

It would seem to me that in these horrible and trying 
times, when almost the whole world is at war, and when 
almost every individual has some hardship to endure, it 
would be wise and opportune for the city officials to pro- 
vide entertainment for the people. Let those who are 
unfortunate and out of employment hear some good music. 
Let them forget their misfortune for a while at least. 
Nothing will cheer them more or give them better thoughts 
and renewed ambition. Then, also, think of the number of 
musicians who will be minus employment. 

This is surely not the time to dispense with music, but 
rather to give more than ever. If expenses must be cut, 
let them be reduced in other departments, and perhaps to 
some better advantage. It was Napoleon who said, “Music, 
of all the liberal arts, has the greatest influence over the 
passions, and is that to which the legislator ought to give 
the greatest encouragement.” 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) Epwin Franko GOLDMAN. 





Ware and Ganz in Kansas City. 





Helen Ware recently appeared in joint recital with Ru- 
dolph Ganz in Kansas City, Mo., both artists scoring an 
unqualified success. 

Their program was one that has made the Ganz and 


Ware joint recitals a most unusually happy combination, 
the Hungarian element being strongly represented. 

Their previous joint recitals have helped their ensemble 
work to become one of thorough understanding and sym- 
pathy. In the groups of solos, each artist had an opportu- 
nity to appeal to the enthusiastic audience with the best 
of his or her art, and numerous encores spoke loudly of 
their success, To use the words of an enthusiastic critic: 
“The popularity of Rudolph Ganz and exquisite simplicity 
of Helen Ware’s art were the outstanding features of a 
joint program given at the Grand Avenue Temple last 
night. It was one of the most charming combinations of 
the season, That the large audience appreciated it fully 
was evident in the repeated encores.” 

Helen Ware’s encores consisted of a dainty Scotch Pas- 
torale from Saenger, and her own arrangement of two 
Kurucz Camp Songs, charming melodies from the golden 
period of Hungary’s folksong literature. 

The abandon with which Miss Ware plays these quaint 
melodies brings out the hidden beauties of these musical 
gems, and one is greatly impressed with the deep under- 
standing and sympathy of the artist who has made the 
study of Hungarian and Slav music her life work. 





Saint Cecilia a Club Concert. 


p> ae N. J., April 16, 1915. 

The Saint Cecilia Choral Society gave its last concert of 
this season last night before a numerous and brilliant audi- 
ence. The chorus was especially applauded for its work 
in excerpts from “Trovatore,” with Umberto Sorrentino 
singing the tenor solo, in the “Miserere.” 

The appearance of Mme. Maconda as well as Mr. Sor- 
rentino gave special significance to the affair, aiding in 
large degree in making the evening a success. Mme. Ma- 
conda sang with beauty of voice and perfection of style 
the polonaise from “Mignon, ” and “E’ fors e lui,” by Verdi. 
She, had to grant encores each time, so great was public en- 
thusiasm. Mr, Sorrentino in superb form sang with the 
intensity of his race “Ridi, Pagliacci” and “Una furtiva 
lagrima.” His personality and rare voice led to a pro- 
nounced success. Elizabeth D. Leonard is musical director 
of this society, and she conducted with the power of com- 
plete knowledge. Bernadine Kieckhoefer and Raena Ryer- 
son played the accompaniments. K. 0. O. 
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Deems Taylor's “Highwayman” 
Given by Lyric Club— 
Marion Green the Soloist. 


Charles City, Iowa, April to, 1915. 

The Lyric Club, a new women’s choral organization un- 
der the direction of Frank Parker, of Cedar Valley Sem- 
inary, Osage, gave its first concert Wednesday, April 7, 
when Deems Taylor’s “Highwayman” was given, with 
Marion Green, the Chicago basso-cantante, taking the solo 
part. The chorus was effective in all it had to do, taking 
advantage of every opportunity to bring out the meaning 
of the text, and Marion Green found in the solo part one 
of the most grateful roles he has sung. He brought to it 
beauty of voice, clearness of enunciation and a rare inter- 
pretative ability. Besides the “Highwayman” the Lyric 
Club gave “In May,” by Horatio Parker, “The Angelus,” 
Chaminade, “An Indian Lullaby,” by Vogt, and six two- 
part choruses by Rachmaninoff. 

Mr. Green gave two song groups. The first included 
“With Joy the Impatient Husbandman,” from the “Sea- 
sons,” the “Berceuse” from “Louise” and the “Vision Fugi- 
tive,” from “Herodiade.” The second two songs in Ger- 
man, by Clara Schumann, “She Rested by the Broken 
Brook,” by Coleridge-Taylor, and John Carpenter’s “Don’t 
Caere.” Marie Howland was the accompanist. 








Felice Lyne Well Received in Salt Lake City. 


If the opinion of the audience which Miss Lyne so highly de- 
lighted last evening could be summarized into a few words it would 
be that the young lady’s predominant qualities are brilliance and 
purity of tone, a perfection in cultivation, an absolute certainty of 
her powers, and a surprising absence of all effort in producing her 
tones. She is of slight figure, unaffected and artless in manner, 
and with a personality which appeals to her audience at once. Her 
voice is a high coloratura soprano, and the ease with which she 
exectited trills and the admirable evenness of her runs spoke vol- 
umes for her natural ability and for her training as well.—Salt 
Lake City Desert Evening News. : 


Felice Lyne had been heralded by the press at home and abroad 
as a great singer. She upheld that forecast; she fulfilled every 
promise last night. And such singing! . . . Miss Lyne’s 
most effective number of the long program, except perhaps her 
“Last Rose of Summer,” given as an encore, was the deeply sym- 
pathetic “Chanson Indoue” by Rimsky-Korsakoff. In that she 
sounded the depths of feling with an expression that was magic. 
Her features, her expresion, her intonation were flawless, and car- 
ried her hearers with her.—Salt Lake City Telegram. 





A great deal has been said about her voice and charm, but in 
reality her possibilities have only been hinted at. She is utterly 
charming as a fair young woman, and as a singer is an artist. . . . 
Miss Lyne sings with an ease and assurance that many a more 
matured person might envy. Her technic is striking and her colora- 
tura work is particularly well colored. The “Shadow Song” 
from “Dinorah,” with flute obligato by Willard Flashman, was a 
work of high art, and was perhaps her best work of the evening. 
So clear and bell-like were her tones that one was almost lost in 


the power of their sweetness. Especially good was her coloratura 
work in this selection. Her voice is strong and gives one 


confidence that she will sing whatever she attempts. . . . The 
recital last night was a brilliant success from an artist’s standpoint. 
She is rare and her audience appreciated her as such,—Salt Lake 
City Herald Republican. 


Feli¢e Lyne is truly a wonder. The little dainty coloratura from 
Missouri charmed an audience of two thousand people at Assembly 
Hall last night, and there was none to gainsay her “gift from 
the gods.” 

When it is considered that Miss Lyne, only twenty-three years of 
age, sang seventeen songs with almost flawless execution, carrying 
her difficult program with the ease of the true and finished artist, 
it can well be understood that she has been hailed by many great 
critics as the star in her line of work. 

Her voice is so pure, clear, bird-like (if you idealize the bird) 
that one must of necessity wonder from whence came such genius 
and power. She sings with ease, grace, self-possession, fine 
stage presence, and with never a sign of affectation.—Salt Lake City 
Tribune. 


The young singer surprised her friends beyond their fondest 
hopes. She sang in the atmosphere of the great. Her voice is sweet 
and smooth, and she controlled it with artistic skill. Some technical 
gymnastics were a source of wonderment, considering that a girl of 
twenty-three was the performer. Her program was of the 
brilliant type and showed the prima donna to fine advantage.—Salt 
Lake City Republi (Adverti t.) 
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JUST RETURNED FROM EUROPE AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 
Address: Care MUSICAL COURIER 


INEZ BARBOUR xen 


Concert--Recital--Oratorio 
Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th St., New York 
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HOLLIS EDISON DAVENNY 


America’s Foremost Duet Singers in Joint Recital 
e Address 5012 Friendship Ave., E.E., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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DANISH BARITONE 
From Berlin and Copenhagen Royal Operas. peice. so 
RECITALS, FESTIVALS. Exclusive Management: 
Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
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FLORENCE 


America’s Violinist 
Engaged for Maine Festivals with 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER 
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‘ Teacher of 
Clemens, Mme. 
Reinhold von Warlich, Mario Sammarco, 
Lena Mason, Tarquinia fey and 
other well-known singers of Grand Opera 
or Concerts. Musical Director of the 
Labor Temple Choir, New York. 
VOCAL STUDIO, 1425 Broadway 


Metropolitan Opera House Building 
New York 


(Phone, 2762 Bryant) 


Public Recitals throughout season for 
advanced pupils. Write for Circulars. 








JOHANNES 


SEMBACH 


PRESENT SEASON 
Parsifal, Siegmund, Adolar, Florestan 
and 
Walther von Stolzing 
NEXT SEASON 
Jung-Siegfried and Siegfried 


re-engaged under brilliant conditions 





For Concert Engagements before and after the Opera 
Season, apply to 
M. H. HANSON, 437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The tendency during the present season, more so than 
for some time past, was to link-the drawing powers of two 
or three artists with established reputations so as to insure 
a full house. 

Joint recitals that are arranged on this basis usually 
prove profitable ventures for ali concerned—artists and 
managers. 

It goes without saying that in those instances where the 
artists concerned have already established their names 
there is no danger that their popularity will suffer through 
sharing laurels with their comrades, 

Great individuals stand so firmly on their allotted pedes- 
tals that comparisons are well nigh out of the question. 
When an artist reaches a certain high standing which in- 
sures him the tributes of the international musical world, 
his further recognition through the public eye is largely 
the result of his growth in popularity, i, e., earning capacity, 

We can hazard the statement that in the secret chambers 
of his soul no great artist desires to share a program with 
anyone else. Some of our greatest soloists get warmed up 
only after their first or second numbers and as a rule do 
their ‘best work toward the end of the program. It is but 
natural that few of them give up gladly playing the role of 
absolute ruler over their audiences. When one considers 
the numerous division lines in musical art, and the short 
hour and a half that is allotted to the soloist for the pub- 
lic expression of his art, one can readily conceive that a 
program must indeed be wisely arrariged to give to the art- 
ist a fair chance. This is the artist’s side of the case. 

The manager also would much rather book single recitals, 
for the pie thus gives him many more slices. It can be 
readily seen that in most cases it is only necessity that 
produces joint recitals. Under this headline goes the local 
manager’s demand for variety, the overcrowding of the 
market and the means for stronger competition among 
managers. 

During the coming season when the managers’ lists will 
reach record dimensions, we must expect a veritable deluge 
of joint recitals. 

From the standpoint of the artists as well as the audi- 
ences and the critics, this subject of joint recitals proves a 
most interesting study. 

The Barometer of Fame. 

Let us take the artists’ standpoint: We have dwelt in 
the above lines on the interests of the established names; 
we now come to the young artists’ role and interests in the 
joint recital. 

There are three reasons why we find the name of a 
young artist on the program of a star: 

I. It pays the star. 

II. The young artist seeks prestige, and such glory as is 
gained through shining by reflected light. 

III. A question of managerial maneuvering. 

We must admit that under the headline of “Managerial 
Maneuvering” we could present sufficient matter for the 
backbone of half a dozen interesting articles, but laconically 
we can express it: “Managerial Interests.” 

And now for the dissection of these causes in due order: 

When it pays the star, ten to one it does not pay the be- 
ginner to seek such a combination. From beginning to end 
he has to fight against most uneven odds. The advance 
publicity of the established name will have the effect of 
an almost total eclipse of his own frail campaign. Speak- 
ing figuratively, he gets a glare from the spotlight long 
enough to dazzle him but not long enough for him to be- 
come accustomed to it. 

If through clever maneuvering a young artist can link 
his name with stars several times during the wee days of 
his career, and turn the publicity gained to good use, it 
can do much good, but he must be sure he knows when 
to call a halt to this dangerous method, for like all good 
things “too much may prove unhealthful.” 

At the best it is a case of playing second fiddle. The 
difference in artistic standards—the young artist’s possible 
shortcomings in routine, and the little tricks of the trade 
that the start can bring into play, which place the young: 
artist at such a pitiful disadvantage in most cases, would 
argue that perhaps no appearance at all might have proved! 
more beneficial than such joint recitals. 

Hypnotism of Publicity. 

The public either is not in a state of mind, or, more 
frankly, hardly of the intellectual standard to judge the: 
beginner as he is—that is, according to his state of de- 
velopment. 

Their opinion of the young artist is the result at which 
they arrive by subtracting his fame from that of the great 
artist and whatever the difference may be it is promptly 
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registered as a deficit against the beginner. The psychol- 
ogy of the entire situation is one that produces a spirit of 
Pity and Tolerance. 

There is nothing more depressing to a young artist than 
to come to the full realization of the fact that with all 
the conscientious efforts he has exercised, they will still 
be. used only as a side show to the main performance. 

No matter how pitiful a beginning may prove, it is much 
safer for a young artist to fight for individual recognition 
and build up a demand on the strength of purely personal 
ability. 

Almost without exception where a young artist shares 
a program with a well established name, he cannot get a 
reengagement on the strength of his own individual ef- 
forts. 

Public opinion can be moulded to a great extent by 
proper and logical advance publicity. The public yields 
readily to the suggestive powers of forceful publicity. If 
the young artist’s advent is preceded by the proper intro- 
duction an artistic success to top it off will establish him 
permanently in that city. The same artistic success drawn 
from the chaos of recognition incident on a joint recital 
would still leave a dangerous vacuum where doubt might 
rush in, 

Jealousy. 

There are scores of young artists who can testify to the 
fact that in playing with a greater name in a city where 
the star has a long established following they are brought 
to face an epidemic of favoritism that infects scores of 
sentimental damsels and music lovers in that city. As 
ridiculous as it may seem, this subject is truly worth our 
serious consideration. The dreamy-eyed young lady in 
the hero worship class and the musical and social leaders 
who have entertained the great artist on previous visits 
form a legion suffering with jealousy of any infringement 
of the sanctity or wresting of the laurels from their pre- 
viously acknowledged hero. 

The critics who have outdone themselves on previous 
occasions in singing his praises, they, too, look on with a 
sceptical eye at the “climber’s” efforts; and inasmuch as, 
according to the rules of concert etiquette, the star will 
have to be given the last number on the program, it is he 
who has the great advantage of delivering the knockout 
blow and winning popular success. If a concert is any sort 
of a success at all, we find enthusiasm reaches the fever 
This is a greater advan- 
tage to the star than any audience as a body would ever 
stop to consider. 

Throughout an artistic career it is best to avoid all com- 
parisons with living artists. A competitive spirit based on 
such methods is bound to bring disastrous results to one 
or the other. Without compiling statistics it is safe to 
say that the best advertised and established name will win 
out. 

And now we come to the critic’s attitude. 

Alone in the Spotlight. 

Had the young artist given his own program at his 
debut in the domain of Mr. Critic, his lordship would not 
have had the privilege and good excuse of merely using 
the young artist’s efforts as a background to show off to 
best advantage the name that’s already made. It would 
be absolutely impossible for Mr. Critic to judge the young 
artist by the standard of his senior and superior, and the 
chances are he would size him up truer to his real merits. 

The mere choice of a program that a young artist uses 
for his debut influences a critic very strongly. It is need- 
less to say that in a joint recital the question of serving 
‘variety must be shelved. 

“Mrs. Johnson,” who heard the great artist on former 
occasions, unconsciously influences her coterie of friends 
in her favorite’s behalf, and without premeditation erects 
barriers for the young artist that place him in a most piti- 
ful position at times. 

It is all very well to repeat the old proverb that “talent 
will tell.” But before it does, if it does at all, the young 
artist has to break a powerful hypnotic spell brought about 
by systematic publicity powers in behalf of the great artist 
before he can hope for as much as a fair hearing when 
playing joint recitals with a greater artist than himself. 

Sifting down the pro and contra arguments of the case, 
one can safely state that for a young artist joint recitals 
can bring more trouble than joy, more loss than gain, while 
established names will find them harmless to their prestige 
and profitable to their pocketbooks. 

Before deciding on taking part in a joint recital it is 
‘well for a young artist to dwell upon the wisdom of this 
‘natural law: “Water seeks its own level,” and in joint re- 
citals this certainly holds true. NEmo. 
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Mozart Society Concert and Musicale. 





Emmy’ Destinn, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will be the soloist at the last evening concert 
of the season to be given by the New York Mozart So- 
ciety, Mrs. Noble McConnell, president, in the grand 
ballroom of the Hotel Astor, tonight, Wednesday, April 21. 
The following is the program for that occasion: 


Overture, Midsummer Night’s Dream................-- Mendelssohn 
Orchestra, 
Aria of the Countess, Marriage of Figaro......... sc. eceeeee Mozart 
Miss Destinn and Orchestra, 
NN Sakon tess i cach cn ees OE ROSS Whew bis OE icc cdindodn taeud Schubert 
Mozart Society Choral. 
ER MN aia hn Sbsiede babi 6 cceN eas oe vdtdeii eubnausak domes Schubert 
Fn FREE OR IN vies bo vcdivdewctnss cocnckwacvadens Schubert 
Grotehem atm Spimarades. csc ices scic ec ciess dss cecdonet cccesQ@eeet 
Miss Destinn, 
Song gS TE Be oes RRR POO ee POPS LE RPE OT Re Wilfred Bendall 
Mozart Society Choral and Orchestra Suite. 

Aria, Heil’ge Quelle, from Marriage of Figaro.............. Mozart 
ate ME Dee SER PONG sive as ic ria k chvbnveesser ease nce Mozart 
Miss Destinn and Orchestra. 

TIE va divccbttcodcceeschensdac thechlanbancas suseawsseseed Abt 
a IOI cn oh cnbuixb conseh i bi04an ness basa cederben Brahms 
Mozart Society Choral. 

OE TRIN Cis ie a as dasa. 6 9 6a Chas Re enanes sso0d Oe edee Brahms 
1 GECIRIET EO FUMIE koe ce Sion 0h 0005 50550 ceenpatecres Smetana 
RO Eile es ea ade a ae ee eka no 6 Cone A ram Re ema eae saa ache Liszt 
Emmy Destinn. 

RE ube ate civ uc bad icks chad cdoacubieu cst chens dusk enna Grieg 


Mozart Society Choral, Orchestra and Organ. 

Next Saturday afternoon, April 24, Pasquale Amato, 
baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Company, will sing 
and Lucile Orrell, cellist, will play at the last afternoon 
musicale of the season, Hotel Astor. Their program will 
be as follows: 


RE Te GO TDi icadkcsccscexvthesesecdis ccasase Massenet 
Mr. Amato. 

CE denna a heans on 500k Sh dek ben Vbes obedivdds cues vaxnece Cesar Cui 
MINES he Aansccrvabnenteeeba dw sdee 6usice siestcconet David Popper 
Miss Orrell, 

Songs— 
Se ee ee RTE TICETT Tree Borodine 
DUE, BIG. ii ib ois Bee eco deecdns be eriGenvcace dp eee 
SE, tichnn Mass puden Wetbieedboabesensvedsestee DeFontenaille 
jj 2, 2 2 Peer . «.. Balakirew 
Mr. Amato. 
Songs— 
Lasciatemi morire..........ccccsceccceceeecveccees ces MOnteverde 
i PM on civs tabbeiaenede accel eens aedeonsieer Durante 
SE WEG RD TID. ini. cn.cs 6t wc csen cede c cece acens Schumann 
WEIN Ginddc dn due denee Uxha UWateeddasesdasnddvaraness Schumann 
I Thekceires hd eds ok eae Uhaeousalber gue bulnee edie R. Strauss 
Mr. Amato. 

PR PIE Sere eet Oe Per TE eee eT TTT TET Cry Saint-Saéns 
WEE wabiercial st Sali bilcn aw e0d Gbbpaeapcis heebanennneescecte Klengel 
Miss Orrell, 

, SRN 66's dks o cuha Neds bcareses Me Kbak es ven «se... Rossini 
Mr. Amato. 





Pianist and Singer, Artist Partners. 





Herbert Fryer, pianist, assisted by Robert Maitland, 
baritone, gave a recital in the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
on Monday evening, April 12, to an audience which filled 
the auditorium from floor to ceiling. And the enthusiasm 
of the auditors was proportionately generous. 

Schumann’s “Etudes Symphoniques,” César Franck’s 
Prelude, Chorale and Fugue, and Chopin “Allegro de 
Concert” were the more important numbers on a long pro- 
gram, which also contained “Eight Waltzes” by Brahms, 
Mazurka in F sharp minor, and Berceuse, by Chopin. 

Herbert Fryer’s facile technic, beautiful, singing tone, 
and poetic interpretation were evidently much to the liking 
of his hearers who brought him repeatedly to the platform 
and demanded the inevitable extra number, Schumann’s 
“Nachtstiick.” 

Robert Maitland’s resonant voice, with its extended 
range, was justly admired. The artist sang with fine ef- 
fect Hugo Wolf’s “Three Sonnets of Michael Angelo,” 
translated into German by the composer of the music. 
The program stated that this was their first American per- 
formance. 

In English songs by Purcell, Liza Lehmann, Coleridge 
Taylor, and Sargeant, the singer, roused even more ap- 
plause. Liza Lehmann’s “Myself When Young” had to be 
repeated. No doubt the sonorous low E flat, with which 
this bass-baritone so solidly ended the song, had a good 
deal to do with the storm of applause. 

Mrs. E. M. Lapham played the accompaniments with ar- 
tistic judgment. 





Gardner Pupils Heard in Pittsburgh. 





William R, Gardner, vocal teacher, of Pittsburgh, pre- 
sented some of his pupils in a recital at his studios on 
April 12, when a delighted audience vigorously applauded 
the young artists. 

Mr. Gardner also has a large class at East Liverpool, 
Ohio, and divides his time during the week between that 
city and Pittsburgh. Recently four members of his class 
at East Liverpool united with the pupils of A. Verne West- 











lake, teacher of piano, in. giving an interesting program, 
which included works by Debussy, Schumann, MacDowell, 
Chopin, Leschetizky, Wallace, Lohr, Meyerbeer, Brewer, 
Grieg, Chaminade, Salter, and closing with “My Love a 
Dewdrop Is,” by A. Verne Westlake, splendidly sung by 
Mr. Gardner. Myrtle McLane, Lela Work, Helen Boyd 
Sant and Evelyn Bloch each did credit to the instruction 
in the art of singing she had received from her gifted 
teacher. 





Charles de Harrack’s Activities. 





Charles de Harrack, the distinguished Russian pianist, 
who resides in Cleveland and makes that city his head- 
quarters, is a favorite with the music lovers of the Middle 
West and East. His engagements for this season have in- 
cluded appearances in many cities in the States of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Missouri. During 
April, Mr. de Harrack will fill engagements in New York 
State and at the end of the month will give a recital in 
New York City. 

Mr. de Harrack studied under the personal tutelage of 
Scharwenka in Berlin, and Theodor Leschetizky in 
Vienna. He also studied organ, theory, counterpoint, com- 

































































Sketched by Alex. Warshawsky. 
CHARLES DE HARRACK, 


position, and voice for a number of years in Vienna. As 
a composer he won first prize awarded by the Deutsche 
Verlags-Actiengesellschaft, Leipsic, for the best working- 
man’s song. The prize winning composition was entitled 
“Zage nicht, wage!” or “Fear Not, But Venture.” 

Mr. de Harrack has appeared in various European cities 
of importance as well as many of the large cities of the 
United States, and everywhere he has been hailed as a 
pianist of unusual attainments. 

In addition to his concert and recital work, Mr. de Har- 
rack accepts a limited number of pupils, his class in Cleve- 
land being augmented by students who come to him from 
towns within a radius of three hundred miles, including 
Akron, Columbus, Canton, Ohio; Erie, Pa., and Detroit, 
Mich. 





Isabelle Ames Delights Audience. 





Isabelle Ames, a pupil of Janet Bullock Williams, the 
vocal teacher, whose studios are in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, sang recently at a luncheon given in the parlors of 
the Marcy Avenue Baptist Church, Brooklyn. Miss Ames, 
who possesses a fine soprano voice, sang an interesting 
program, delighting her audience with her excellent voice 
and charming personality. 


Euterpean Club Concert and Dance. 





Consuelo Clark, president of the Euterpean Club, a so- 
cial organization of the New York German Conservatory 
of Music, has issued invitations to a concert and dance, 
Saturday, April 24, 8.15 o'clock, at College Hall, 128-130 
East Fifty-eighth street. At the concert violin, vocal and 
piano solos will be performed, closing with the sextet from 
“Lucia.” 
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George Harris, Jr. Song Recital. 


On Tuesday afternoon, April 13, George Harris, Jr., gave 
a recital at the Bandbox Theatre, New York, before a 
large and appreciative audience, Mr. Harris had the as- 
sistance of Michael Banner, violinist, and Walter H. Golde, 
accompanist. His program was as follows: 
Recitative, Quel language accablant (from Iphigénie en Tauride), 

Gluck 

Aria, Unis dés la plus tendre enfance (from Iphigénie en Tau- 

ride 
Aria, Scand des grandes 4ames (from Iphigénie en Tauride), 


Gluck 
Wenne der. Wabeettie oes icc ccscttnccac bit ecaecuaernee Beethoven 
Mich kann kein Zweifel stéren............+¢ aniknd hve 4p cones Bach 
Set, was Git EAsOO CUB: oc. vekscan¥ccatastansrs Sensbiasende Bach 
Violinist, Michael Banner. 
Without. Sunlight: j.00i.sseusces opteeisnaucbevsuassesbe Moussorgsky 
(First time in America.) 

The time of feasting now is done. 

Despair. 

Elegy. e 

On the water. 
The. Refrala: Cin Basle osi5inccciees ds okeseoew Rachmaninoft" 
The Memories Within Me (in Russian)............. Rachmaninoff 
Dans la prison d’Avranches............+.sseeeee French folksong 
Veamhe ooic ov cathe den ockscdddee’ ubeen seus eahhees uel Berlioz 
Oe a PPP Ser re er rm Cpe Bruneau 
La Romie Geo Patites Welles. ose ciiiass cccivesscvsnawedaue Bruneau 
Ee GRRE cc es cc cicnnen swadcegheds thi idee trideaeneen Bruneau 
Aubade from La Rel OU6.. ..0 ccccdcccccendd sncsstecsuaheans Lalo 
Wie, Whew 0:5 sv evewdakanss 66kdeec shee Percy Grainger 
Drodiantion oo 0c cisc'ciee 04s 00 dWedecndhvesae sve Percy Grainger 
Died for Lined... pon. ca vasbescieeniccannbics pahaeeea Percy Grainger 
A Retwer’s Mock Vetee exo wicccibs ce he seknneeiwennee Percy Grainger 


The first group consisted of two arias by Gluck, which 
are rarely heard in the United States. The Bach arias with 
violin obligato are noticeable for their extreme length of 
phrasing and breath control. A cycle of songs by Mous- 
sorgsky, “Without Sunlight,” has never been performed in 
America in its entirety. This cycle is the most character- 
istic of Moussorgsky’s song writing, and they require fine 
musical knowledge for an artistic performance, which was 
manifestly evident in Mr. Harris’ rendering of these songs. 
The carefully thought out translations into English as 
done by Mr. Harris, add to their interest. Two Rach- 
maninoff songs in Russian, showed Mr. Harris’ versatility 
in languages and deep poetic feeling. In contrast to this, 
a group of six French songs, delicate in character, all 
within the simpler folksong style, among these the songs 
by Bruneau being practically unknown here. Mr. Harris 
finished the program with four songs by Percy Grainger, 
whose virile treatment of the British folk music gave Mr. 
Harris a chance to show quite a different side of his tem- 
perament. 

Mr. Harris, as always, gave a most intelligent rendering 
of an unusual program, his beautiful and carefully modu- 
lated voice being the means to express a great variety of 
feelings. The most characteristic element of Mr. Harris’ 
singing is the adaptability of his tone color to the meaning 
of what he is singing. 

Walter H, Golde accompanied with his accustomed finish. 





An Enjoyable Studio Musicale. 


Paul Armstrong, baritone, and Mrs. J. W. Schlegel, so- 
prano, both pupils of Mrs. Frank Clayton Thompson, gave 
a program of unusual interest on Thursday, April 8, at 
Mrs. Thompson’s New York studio: 





avatina from Faust, Avant de quitter ces lieux.......... Gounod 
Three Bergerettes (French songs of eighteenth century). .Weckerlin 
Jeunes Fillettes. 


Aminte. 
Bergére Légére. 
hep TEU 6 o0.0's 5 cskvcpdayehe phbaiedeaeed tiske thi eee Holmés 
« Mr. Armstrong. 
Cp | rey ere tr ener ete Reset: ORE E oat bhesoeene Liszt 
SeenRett Baws 6 ouuscs ccntsvdes ecudbcaschastracaed de Fontinelles 
Through a Primeces Dalheioccccccawies beckcciavésseeeia Spross 
Lowe Gb. BOGS) éicbes och eins sh caanbavebisseniwlunee Weiner 
Mrs. Schlegel, 
Du Bist Wie Dine Mame. ..2>iervtiisesistecweein Rubinstein 
WAI «05.608. y0 ban. 455 63 654440008 440k oA ee Schubert 
CONES oc in ctk ne ctidswrcbeabicevdiorsse tease Schubert 
Tarteagh: the BAO. 45 5.206. bes beaketoepiceelsenibeaten MacDowell 
WME OR onc nsanshhncdensscush cawidess tees eeneh Aen MacDowell 
Erinth 5.006: ROG. sist isco stdhs 04 00 ribet besedsenkee La 
My’ Lee's ats DOM 6 65 digo ks a8 ORS phedeeecket ie Old Irish 
Mr. Armstrong. 


Mary Searby officiated at the piano, 





Max Friedman Student Recital. 


Ethel Ganz, an artist-pupil of Max Friedman, piano 
pedagogue, gave a concert on Sunday afternoon, April 11, 
at Academy of Music, Brooklyn, She was assisted by B. 
Poberevsky, violinist. 

Miss Ganz played a program consisting of sonata, op. 
53, Beethoven; “Arabesque en forme d’Etude,” Lesche- 
tizky; prelude, op. 28, No. 20; “Military” polonaise in A 
major, valse in F minor, rondo, op. 1, by Chopin; gavotte 
in B minor, Bach-Saint-Saéns; two Hungarian dances, 
Nos. 5 and 6, Brahms; allegro appassionato, Saint-Saéns; 
concert etude, MacDowell; “Gondoliera,” from “Venezia 
e Napoli,” Liszt; “La Campanella,” by Paganini-Liszt; 
which gave her ample opportunity to display her versa- 












tility. Since her appearance last year, Miss Ganz showed 
marked improvement in breadth and interpretation, Her 
playing was a triumph for her teacher. The large audi- 
ence showed appreciation by bestowing liberal applause. 
Miss Ganz was the recipient of many beautiful flowers. 
Mr. Poberevsky gave a good rendition of Vieuxtemps’ 
ballade et polonaise. 





Rowan-Bensel Concert. 


Jeanne Rowan, pianist, and Caryl Bensel, soprano, gave 
a joint recital on Sunday evening, April 11, at Hotel Bilt- 
more, New York. Miss Rowan, who made her New York 
debut last year, played prelude in E minor, Mendelssohn; 
nocturne in C minor, Chopin; “Isoldens Liebestod,” Wag- 
ner-Liszt; two compositions by Van der Stucken-Bur- 
meister, “Lass Ruhen,” “In Der Nacht,” and three compo- 
sitions by Liszt, “Sonnette de Petrarca,” “Valse Impromp- 
tu” and “Polonaise,” E major. 

Mme. Bensel sang “My Lovely Celia,” Old English; “Es 
Blinkt der Thau,” Rubinstein; “One Fine Day” (“Madame 
Butterfly”), Puccini; aria, “Il est doux, il est bon,” “Hero- 
diade,” by Massenet; “Ouvre tes yeux bleus,” Massenet ; 
“Synnovj’s Song,” Kjerulf; “Sylvelin,” Sinding, and “The 
Bird of the Wilderness,” by Horsman. 

Harry Gilbert accompanied in his usual finished manner. 





Kranich Honored. 


Alvin Kranich, the American composer, who has been 
living in Germany for a number of years, was honored by 
the Winderstein Orchestra, of Leipsic, not long ago, in 
that three of his compositions were played at its latest 
concert, on March 24. The works were the overture to the 
comic opera “Doctor Ejisenbart” (first performance), 
“Fairy Tale,” for string orchestra, and “Rhapsodie Amer- 
icana,” No. 1. The works were conducted by the composer, 
Mr. Kranich, who is well known in New York, his native 
city, some years ago was the Leipsic correspondent of the 
MusIcaL Courter. 





John Prindle Scott’s Songs. 


On Wednesday afternoon, April 21, a recital, consisting 
exclusively of compositions from thespen of John Prindle 
Scott, will be given at the Wanamaker Auditorium, New 
York. 
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The Philharmonic Society of New York announces for the 
season of 1915-16 the following series of Concerts 
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Angelo Cortese’s Dates. 


Angelo Cortese, the noted harpist, will play at Washing- 








ANGELO CORTESE. 


ton and Lee College, Lexington, Va., April 26, and at 
Mississippi University on May 1. 





Irma Seydel’s Western Encomiums. 


Irma Seydel, the brilliant young violinist, recently com- 
pleted a concert tour of the Middle West and has now re- 
turned to her home city, Boston, where she will be kept 
busy until late in the summer filling important New Eng- 
land engagements. This talented young lady met with fine 
success while out West and won many new admirers. She 
is not unknown in that section, for in previous seasons 
her engagements have taken her even as far West as the 
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Pacific Coast. Appended are a few of the many favorable 
press comments she received on her last tour. They are 
as follows: 

Miss Seydel is a performer who has gained considerable experi- 
ence on the concert stage, principally in Germany. She is young, 
and so far as her accomplishments could be judged on this occasion, 
she is gifted with those attributes that are most likely to bring suc- 
cess to a violinist who seeks the triumphs of the stage. . . . Miss 
Seydel left a splendid impression upon the listener. Her execution 
was clear, her tone was warm and round.—Chicago Herald. 





Irma Seydel, the talented violinist, disclosed the largest tone which 
has proceeded from a violin here this season; it would have been 
sufficient for the largest hall in the land. It was also a good tone, 
which does not always follow; with its brilliancy, it was firm, of 
pleasant quality, and in the middle of the note. Her interpretation 
was straightforward, earnest and sincere, and therefore commend- 
able.—Chicago Daily Journal. 





. She has enjoyed such unusual advantages that one is not sur- 
prised to find her a player of genuine power in spite of her youth 
and slender physique. She is a slight, graceful girl and yet she 
“plays like a man.” Her tone is virile, pure, and resonant, with 
a velvety softness when she elects that puts her in full command of 
a wide variety of selections. The audience admired the tech- 
nical skill and sureness shown through the program, but was more 
deeply impressed by the quality of the tone and the musicianship 
that was apparent in every number.—Nebraska State Journal, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 





Miss Seydel revealed a fine mastery of her instrument. She uses 
all her bow, and produces a firm, virile tone of beautiful quality. 
Such music as Handel wrote possesses considerable charm when 
played by Miss Seydel. Her musical taste is of high order 
and there was always a youthful vigor and freshness that the older 
violinists seem to lose. She played with fine verve, excellent tech- 
nic, accuracy and delightful abandon. The audience recalled her 
many times. She has charming stage presence and poise and should 
win her way to the very top in due time.—Fremont Herald, Fre- 
mont, Neb. 


The Canton Symphony Orchestra closed its season Tuesday even 
ing, April 6, with a brilliant concert in the Auditorium, the occasion 
of the appearance of Irma Seydel, the girl violinist, who has taken 
the country by storm by her unusual art and quaint, childlike ap- 
yearance. Her girlishness, so apparent when she first stepped 
on the stage, was forgotten when she drew from her instrument a 
bigness of tone and volume which was surprising. She was es- 
pecially pleasing in the andante movement of the Bruch G major 
concerto, and brought from her instrument a wealth of tone.—Canton 
Daily News, Canton, Ohio. 





Miss Seydel is a wonderful young artist. She has already con- 
quered every technical difficulty of the violin, and she plays with 
great spirit and feeling. The Paganini concerto which was her 
opening number was executed with the greatest brilliancy and power. 
In the rendering of Sarasate’s “Faust Fantasie” she was at her very 
best and had to respond to an encore. A group of smaller pieces 
were excellently rendered.—Advertiser Journal, Auburn, N. Y. (Ad 
vertisement.) 





Arthur Middleton Praised 
by Philadelphia Press. 


As the Herald in Wagner’s “Lohengrin,” which was per- 
formed by members of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
in Philadelphia last December, Arthur Middleton created 
an excellent impression. His splendid bass voice was truly 
artistic, the reviews proclaimed. In speaking of the per- 
formance, the various Philadelphia papers spoke of his 
impersonation of this role as follows: 


An addition to the procession of portly gentlemen that seem chosen 
to give substance to the scene in German opera, is Arthur Middle- 
on, an erstwhile concert baritone, who has this season joined the 
operatic brethren. It is to be said for Mr. Middleton that from 
his ample girth comes a voice also ample and of ringing resonance 
and agreeable quality, well placed and used with sure firmness of 
utterance that enabled him last evening to sound forth the announce- 
ments of the King’s Herald in a manner that gave them real value. 
whereas baritones there have been that have caused them to seem 
more like a blatant intrusion.—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 





Arthur Middleton sang the music of the Herald with spirit and 
correctness.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


With the single exception of Arthur Middleton, an American bar- 
itone, new to the Metropolitan forces, the cast was comprised of 
familiar faces. Middleton, as the King’s Herald, displayed an im- 
pressive stage presence, a melodious and robust voice that he used 
with skillful ease and a remarkably clear enunciation.—Philadelphia 
Press. 





A newcomer was the herald, Arthur Middleton, a basso-baritone 
but lately come out of the West, with a voice recalling Del Puente 
in his prime, and a stately carriage befitting a king’s favorite. If 
Mr. Middleton has dramatic fiber and temperament in any degree 
akin to his remarkable tonal equipment, he should go far.—Phila- 
delphia North American. 





Arthur Middleton’s heraldic proclamations were much more clearly 
chiseled than is frequently the case.—Philadelphia Ledger. (Ad- 
vertisement.) ™ 





Last Biltmore Musicale. 





The last Biltmore Musicale will take place Friday morn- 
ing, April 23. This will be a costume recital and the artists 
who will appear are Lucrezia Bori, soprano; Andreas de 
Segurola, baritone, and Rosina Galli, premiere danseuse 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
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By their works ye shall know them,” “Actions speak 
louder than words,” “Results tell,” these phrases come to 
mind in thinking and writing of the affiliated institutions, 


the College 


of Music and the German Conservatory of 
Music, New York, of which Carl Hein and August 
Fraemcke are the directors.. The college was founded in 
1878, and the German Conservatory is older, having been 
ounded in 1876. Both institutions have a fine record be- 
1 them, having produced pupils who are occupying em- 
inent places in America’s musical history. If works, ac- 
ns and results tell the story, then these institutions speak 
loudly and eloquently of the past. It is the present, how- 
ever, which claims attention, and the best way to show the 
work is herewith submitted, first, in the complete list of 
the two faculties, and second in the printing of three sam- 
le programs, all given during the month of April, 1915. 

\ “solo program” is shown, when Elsa Nicolini, post- 
graduate, played the following: 

g nd_ toc Nesgovnesptsbspbedvatatett hee eahasccdtel te Bach 
Sonata Appnsnionate, OD. SP 0.0 doce sccce cds seb eeesaneewe Beethoven 
Nocturne, F sharp major + ++++.+Chopin 
W C sharp minor.. iek wry 
D f Anitra ( m Peer Gynt suite) re . .Grieg 
I e Hall Mountain King (from Peer Gynt suite)...Grieg 
tes Cathe sé evn sds copssnsckcavavhlicarsresscccceghs ae Balakirew 
Polonaise . .MacDowell 
Rhapsody N E f no! E. von Dohnanyi 
R y Mar » 3 Ae 

High Standard Maintained. 

Of course, any one can make up a program; that is not 
he point. Rather it lies in the manner the program is 
performed, and in this particular no school ranks higher 
than the ideals of the Hein and Fraemcke institutions, No 
one is allowed to appear who has not been heard by the 
directors, and in consequence there is a standard of at- 
tainment altogether unusual. 

Fine Programs. 

An “ensemble program” is that printed immediately un- 

derneath the pictures on the front page of this issue of 
MusicaL Courter, this being the third public concert 
of the orchestra class, which is regularly rehearsed by 


Carl Hein, conductor of many choral societies, of the 


North American -Saengerbund Festivals (recently held at 
Madison Square Garden), etc. This concert was attended 
by a capacity audience, which heard the various young 
people play and sing their assigned numbers, manifesting 
great pleasure. 


This program also appears below: 


Overtire,. Zam . o s.d bens ctaedua nares ashi dale ie Cee aeeeee Herold 
Orchestra. 
Coneests, .D  ainas, felt. lage gic inc sheds cceeweas steasta wee Mozart 
Madeline Kessler. 

Duet and trio, from Freischiitz. ,.........ccsecscsssees Von Weber 
Mimi Beyenberg, Amanda Schubert and Fritz W. Loescher. 
Concerto for violin, first movement.............-..00 Mendelssohn 
Dorothy Flynn. 

Overture, Magic “WU e o's Fas uccsses sn'cso-cc s Wtwake ees oan Mozart 
Orchestra. 

CéncertatGick, for: S100. . 63.5.5.crivincan ca bscexssdcecees Von Weber 


Sadie Bischoff. 
An unusual program is that of April 10, when Sisters 
of St. Francis and Mercy appeared in public, singing and 
playing solos and ensemble numbers, as follows: 


Beliade ia: A - Bak; Cer Sine cs in S505 ow vinsae sok oko seca Chopin 
Sister Beatrice. 

Speing, For CT 6a oven ig tabs hesesd e0ks Keo TLe ece eee Hildach 
Sister Teresita, 

March from Athalia, for eight hands................. Mendelssohn 

Sisters Beatrice, Carmelita, Teresita and Liguori, 

Avia fice Ge. onic ccadee ists nah eaneke cyeind kobe Von Weber 
Sister Miriam. 

Rebiel . Foessntiin.: Gor sae a a onic 6594 sinc dbun ca¥elnaebaam Grieg 
Sister Teresita. 

Dutt; Awe FAM cs hive cevewecaen hace esaee hes acerene Saint-Saéns 

Sisters Miriam and Teresita. 
Quartet for piano, violin, viola and cello................+. Mozart 


E, and A. Bruns, T. Zimbler, and O. Stahl, graduate of the 
conservatory; now a member of the Philharmonic Society. 


Rhapsody No. 4, E flat minor.,....ccscccccesccces E. von Dohnanyi 
Elsa Nicolini. 

Foenst, frown DeerGetes ei siid necks ono. ctccavswcssvaedcsies Mozart 

Quintet, frome  TambeGten 5 oka bans cece scans seve cnses yess Mozart 


M. Beyenberg, L. Heene, E. M. Klein and F. Loescher. 
Assisted by Kurt Rasquin, 
Newly engaged instructor in the vocal department. 
The five Sisters are all students at the German Con- 
servatory, where their steady, gocd work has won the 
acknowledgment of public appearance, for, it is again 
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THE ARENS VOCAL STUDIO 


announces a 


“BEL CANTO” and REPERTOIRE 


Oregon, 


For particulars apply to Secretary, 308 West 56th St., New York City. 


June 4 to July 3. 
Send 12c. for booklet, “My Vocal Method”. 
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| Address: 








SPEAKS: 


Programs arranged especially for music clubs and colleges with a 
prominent soprano as the assisting artist. 
*“*Sylvia,”’ a new song success by Mr. Speaks. 


201 West 105th St, 


Sing His 
Own Songs 


Mr. Speaks is available also 


N.Y. Telephone 10455 Riverside 
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Management: R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 







emphasized, no one is permitted to appear who is not en- 
tirely and adequately qualified. In speaking of the Sisters 
the Musicat Courter said: 


Earnest endeavor, united with large achievement, marked their 
singing and playing, and a large audience heard them with every 
sign of enjoyment. It is said this is the first time that sisters of 
the Roman Catholic Church have been permitted to appear in public, 
which is surely a sign of the times. ‘ 


Revised List of the Faculty. 
Follows the revised list of the faculty of each institu- 
tion: 
Facutty New York GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF Music. 


FACULTY AND BRANCHES OF INSTRUCTION. 

Piano Department: August Fraemcke and Carl Hein, directors; 
G. Kritzler, Charles A. Gries, Martha Nieh, Bertha Cahn, Edward 
Schaefer, Anna Fuchs, Sadie Bischoff, Charles MacMichael, Miquel 
Castellanos, S. Reid Spencer, F. W. Riesberg, Ada Morey-Clement, 
Blanche Outwater and assistants. 

Vocal Department: Harriet Behnee, Carl Hein, Minna Wessel, 
Kurt Rasquin, Blanche Outwater. 

Violin Department: Alois Trnka, Felix Vander Gucht, Henri 
Svedrofsky, Ernst Thiele, 

Cello Department: Frank Steiner. 

Organ Department: S. Reid Spencer, Dr. S. N, Penfield, G. 
Kritzler, 

Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, Instrumentation: 
Penfield, S. Reid Spencer, G. Kritzler. 

String Instruments: Manuel Gonzalez, concert mandolinist; Emil 
Linnebach, zither; Benj. Dore, banjo; S, Cambria, mandolin, 


Dr, S. N. 


Harp: Prof. Carl Krommer. 
Orchestral Instruments: By members of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. 


Carl Hein, August Fraemcke, 
B. Russell Throckmor- 


Ensemble Playing: 
Elocution, Dramatic Reading and Action: 
ton and assistants. 
Sight Reading: 
Lectures on History of Music: 
Opera Department: Eng 
Coaching Department: 

opera. 


Wilbur Luyster, : 
Carl Fiqué, Dirk Haagmans, 





Italian, French, German and English 


Facutty New York Coiiece oF Music. 
FACULTY AND BRANCHES OF INSTRUCTION, 

Piano Department: W. H. Barber, W. H. Eckerson, Hugo Grun- 
wald, Conrad Kind, August Fraemcke, director; Sadie Goldstein, 
Carl Hein, director; Ilo Hein, Dirk Haagmans, Helen Hirschman, 
Enid V. Ingersoll, Sigmund Kahn, Marta E, Klein, Oscar E. Pel- 
tier, Gertrude Turecek. 

Vocal Department: Carl Hein, director; Florence Sears-Chaffee, 
Emma Loeffler, Helen Reusch. 

Vocal Sight-reading Department: 

Department of Public School Music: 
of Music in New York City Schools. 

Violin Department: Theodore Spiering, Jos. J. Kovarik, E, Ebann, 
Theo. John, Otto F, Stahl. 

Violoncello Department: William Ebann, and assistants. 

Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, Instrumentation: 
Goidmark, Dirk Haagmans, Dr, S. N, Penfield, 

Organ Department: Dr. S. N, Penfield, W. H. Eckerson. 

Lectures on History of Music: August Fraemcke, Carl Fiqué, 
Dirk Haagmans, 

Elocution and Dramatic Art: 

String Orchestra: Carl Hein, 

Orchestra Instruments: By members of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. 


Wilbur A, Luyster. 
Dr. Frank R, Rix, Director 


Rubin 


B. Russell Throckmorton. 





John J. Dawes in Recital. 


John J. Dawes, baritone, who hails from Minneapolis, 
gave a recital in the auditorium of the West Twenty-third 
street Young Men’s Christian Association, New York, on 
Friday evening, April 16. Mr. Dawes opened his program 
with Cadman’s “At Dawning,” Clay’s “I’ll Sing Thee Songs 
of Araby,” and Del Riego’s “Slave Song,” and for his 
closing number gave a stirring rendition of Schumann’s 
“The Two Grenadiers.” His other numbers were the 
prologue to “Pagliacci,” in which his Italian diction and 
splendid interpretation so aroused the enthusiasm of nu- 
merous sons of Italy in attendance that they would not 
allow him to complete the number before they broke into 
vigorous applause; “Mother Machree” (Olcott and Ball), 
“Three Green Bonnets” (D’Hardelot), “The Bandalero” 
(Stuart), an aria from Verdi’s “Un Ballo in Maschera,” 
D’Hardelot’s “I Know a Lovely Garden,” “Three for Jack,” 
by Squire. 

A feature of the program was the singing of “All, All 
Is Over,” by Giorgio M. Sulli, who accompanied Mr. 
Dawes. Both composer and singer were recalled several 
times by the enthusiastic audience. 

Mr. Dawes was assisted by Marion Pritchard, who gave 
selected readings, encores being demanded from both art- 
ists. 

Mr. Dawes, who has studied with Maestro Sulli for 
three years, will make a tour next season under the man- 
agement of Warren B. A. Scanlon, who has recently estab- 
lished himself in New York, 





Katherine Noack Fiqué in Oratorio. 

“Elijah,” under the direction of Carl Fiqué, was given 
on Friday evening, April 2,"in Zion Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Brooklyn, Katherine Noack Fiqué, who was the 
principal soloist, sang with fine effect. Her rendition of 
“Hear Ye, Israel” was artistic. The other soloists were: 
Anna Trenkmann, contralto; Henry Weimann, tenor; 
August Soennichsen, basso; Anna Schorling and Edna 
Meinken. The chorus, consisting of forty voices, under 
the direction of Carl Fiqué, did excellent work, singing 
with precision and beautiful tone coloring. 
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NEW YORK BREVITIES. 


A Lewing Notice—Another Parson Price Pupil 
—Max Jacobs Plays—Elizabeth K. Patterson 
Recitals—Friedmann Affairs—Two Nichols 
—Samiloff Pupils to Sing—Notes. 


on 





Adele Lewing, the pianist and teacher, of Carnegie Hall, 
played at a concert in Hanover, Germany, December 22. 
This city was her birthplace and there was much interest 
in her performance. Soon after she returned to her abode 
in New York, and in course of time the press notices re- 
ferring to her playing were duly received, 

One of these reads as follows in translation: 


Adele Lewing not only proved to be a true artist at the piano, but 
also a really remarkable composer, who keeps away from modern 
effects, and whose works contain classic fotm, good’ workmanship 
and melody. She received her first encouragement for composition 
from none other than Brahms himself. In spite of the high prices, 
the concert was well attended.—Dr, E. J., Hanoverscher Courier. 


Parson Price Pupits. 


Parson Price’s latest dramatic star is Ann Murdock, who 
studied two years with him. 


Elsie Tough is another vocal pupil, who has prepared 


herself to become a “library story teller.” She recently 
read for a hundred Kansas City children at the city public 
library with success. Following it, this press notice ap- 
peared in the Kansas City Star: 


Miss Tough supplemented her library studies in Philadelphia with 
story telling in the branch libraries of that city, some of them in the 
slums. Then she took the advice of E. H, Sothern and Julia Mar- 
lowe and went to Parson Price, of New York, for special work in 
diction—interpretative diction. The importance of tone, pitch and 
phrasing, of inflection and color cannot be overestimated in story 
telling, but they are merely the handmaidens of intelligence, 


Max JaAcops’ ENGAGEMENTS. 


Max Jacobs, the violinist, played a Brahms program for 
the Monday Evening Club, of Paterson, N. J., April 10. 
April 11, the MacDowell string orchestra under his direc- 
tion appeared at a benefit performance at the Cort Theatre, 
playing “The Spring” (Grieg), minuet (Balzoni), and 
polka (Desormes). April 7 he appeared as soloist at 
Carona Hall, L. 1. playing the following seven violin 
works: Melody, Gluck-Jacobs; “Swing Song,” Barnes; 
minuet, Beethoven; “The Bee,” Schubert; “Song Without 
Words,” Ira Jacobs; “Caprice Viennoise,” Kreisler; aria 
from “Tosca,” Puccini; “There is a Rose in the Garden,” 
Ira Jacobs; “Zigeunerweisen,” Sarasate. 


ELIzABETH K. PATTERSON RECITALS. 


April 6, at a musicale at Hotel Gotham, Mary Eloise 
Cook, pupil of Elizabeth K. Patterson, sang. She was 
well received and vocalized with ease. She has a voice of 
considerable promise. April 8, Geraldine Holland sang at 
a Hotel Martha Washington musicale. She was in fine 
voice and greatly pleased her audience. 

April 9, Lou Ella Chatlin, who resides at the Patterson 
home, gave an evening to the students and friends. She 
read several selections with much taste, and Lisbet Hoff- 
mann, pianist, played the following works: Capriccio 
(Mendelssohn), waltz (Chopin) and etude (Liszt). Miss 
Hoffmann should be heard more freqnently in concert. 


DAMBMANN AFFAIRS. 


April 7 a testimonial dance and musicale was given 
(Herman G. Friedmann and G. C. Wedekind, chairmen) 
to Mrs. Adolphus Ragan and Laila Marsalis at Hotel Mar- 
This was a very brilliant affair, fifty couples being 
present. Angelena Cappellano sang songs and arias by 
Tosti and De Koven. An original “Toast Song” was sung, 
led by Miss Cappellano, who was beautifully gowned. Miss 
Cappellano is one of the excellent pupils of Mme, Damb- 
mann, the wife of Chairman Friedmann. She will have 
charge of “Maryland Day” for the Southland Club at 
Hotel Marseilles, May 3. Extensive preparations are being 
made for this musical and social affair. 


seilles. 


Tue Two NIcHOoLs. 


John W. Nichols, tenor, and Mrs. Nichols, pianist, have 
appeared in many drawing rooms, for musical clubs, and 
at various choral concerts during the past month. Mrs. 
Nichols is a superior pianist, her chief education having 
been gained in Paris, where she met Mr. Nichols, who was 
studying singing. Their tour, in which each appears as 
soloist, and Mrs. Nichols as accompanist, takes them to 
the Middle West, returning to New York the middle of 
May. 

SaMoILorF Pupits To SING ON APRIL 25. 


The pupils of the well known singing teacher, Lazar S. 
Samoiloff, of Carnegie Hall, will give a pupils’ recital in 
Hotel Sherry, Sunday, April 25, at 8 p. m. The Russian 
Capella Quartet, under the management of Lazar S. 
Samoiloff, will participate. The singers appeared with 





great success before President Wilson in Washington. 
They possess phenomenal voices, and have a repertoire in 
English, German and Russian songs. 


Notes. 


The 433d dinner of the Hungry Club, Mattie Sheridan, 
president, took place in the Japanese room, Bustanoby’s 
Restaurant, April 10. This affair was “Japanese Night,” 
in honor of the birthday of a member of the club, Ichiro 
E. Hori. Julia Hume, soprano, in Japanese costume, was 
wheeled into the room and onto the stage in a jinricksha. 
She sang an aria from “Madame Butterfly” and other 
appropriate music very effectively. Florence May Smith, 
also in Japanese costume, sang songs from “San Toi.” 
Jomijiro Asai, “the only Japanese tenor in captivity” (so 
says President Mattie Sheridan), sang several Japanese 
songs, as well as one by Cadman. He wore a very rich 
Japanese costume, the lining of which is most colorful. 

The following is the motto of the Hungry Club: 

Hunger is the most elemental and universal emotion known to the 
human race; it is the first sensation we experience; it remains with 
us through life. 

No matter what we have, we are hungry for something more, for 
love, fame, power, wealth, health, always hungry. 

Mrs. J. Alphonso Sterns’ musical tea, April 6, was a 
great success. There were some excellent artists on the 
program, who gave considerable fine music. They were 
Mabel Beddoe, contralto; Miss Berliner, Mr. Martucci and 
Mr. Halprin, pianists; Mr. Langevin, baritone; Mr. Rich- 
ardson, tenor, and Kotlarsky, violinist. The accompani- 
ments were played by Miss Baillie and Harry Oliver Hirt. 
Especial mention should be made of Miss Beddoe, who was 
in splendid voice and sang German songs and two songs 
by Emiliano Renaud. Kotlarsky played solos by modern 
composers, creating a sensation. Many prominent musical 
people were present. 

Helen Augusta Hayes gave her annual pupils’ concert at 
Aeolian Hall, April 13. This concert was a demonstration 
of the regular work done in Miss Hayes’ studio. Its ob- 
ject is to show the pupils’ progress from year to year. An 
interesting program was performed. 

Vera Poppe, cellist, played three short numbers at the 
New Assembly concert of April 15, Plaza Hotel. Her 
beautiful tone in MacDowell’s “Deserted Village” and the 
originality of her own composition, “A Little Serenade,” 
won her audience. Harry N. Gilbert played accompani- 
ments in such fashion as to win much credit for himself. 
This concert is reviewed at length on another page of the 
Musica, Courter. 

Platon Brounoff and his pupils united in a concert at 
Pabst Colliseum, Cathedral Parkway, April 18. On the 
program were piano pieces and songs by Brounoff, among 
them “Pictures of War in Music,” “Nocturne” and two 
songs, “Smile” and “America, My Glorious Land.” George 
Victor Brounoff, the precocious son of the concert giver, 
played the “Moonlight” sonata. 

Edgar Schofield has been baritone soloist of the Univer- 
sity Place Presbyterian Church during the winter." May 
2 he assumes the same position at St. Bartholomew’s 


Episcopal Church. At a musicale given by Mrs. Johnson 
at the Gainsborough, he sang a song cycle by Sommervell, 
French, German and American songs. His fine voice and 
interpretation made an excellent impression. 

Edward F. Johfiston, Arthur Depew and Mr. Pinkham 
are. the organists at the Broadway Theatre, where motion 
pictures are produced under the management of Tali Esen 
Morgan. James C. Bradford is conductor of the orches- 
tra, and the music by both orchestra and organ always fits 
the pictures. 

Robin Ellis Clendinning, dramatic recitalist, 
giving a series of recitals at the Martha Washington Hotel, 
literature and music making up a varied program. Sun- 
day, April 25, he will read Markham’s “The Man With 
the Hoe.” Many of these works are presented for the 
first time in the United States. 

A musicale at Public School No. 5, Bryn Mawr Park, 
April 15, under the direction of George Oscar Bowen, of 
Yonkers, gave opportunity to Frank Dooley, violinist, who 
made a hit with pieces by Wilhelmj and Wieniawski. The 
Park Hill Quartet, consisting of Riesberg, Irene 
Russell; Alexander McCredy and Herman Roos; 
school orchestra; the Sicilian Society; Ethel Tarrington 
soprano; Hazel Eylers, pianist; and Mr. Bowen all par- 
ticipated in this musicale. This closes a series of ten en- 
tertainments given in the school during the past season. 

Katharine Kemp-Stillings, “the violinist with a future,” 
recently visited in New York. Her four page circular has 
two charming pictures of herself and various press notices 
from Russia, where she studied under Professor Auer, 
and from Boston, where Philip Hale and Louis Elson en- 
dorse her. 
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Los Angeles Preparations. 


Rehearsals have begun in Los Angeles, Cal., for the pro- 
duction of “Fairyland,” the $10,000 prize opera, the 
miere of which will be under the auspices of the American 
Opera Association, and is to take place July 1. Alfred 
Hertz will direct, and the cast includes Marcella Craft, 
Albert Reiss and William Wade Hinshaw. Albertina 
Rasch, ballerina of the Metropolitan Opera, will lead the 
ballet, and the chorus of eighty consists of the leading 
concert singers and choir soloists of Southern California. 
The Los Angeles Symphony will 
be used. The stage direction is to be done by Louis Gott- 


pre- 


Orchestra, augmented, 
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LEADING AMERICAN TENOR. 
Three Seasons with Chicago Grand Opera Co. 
“Mr. Hamilin’s voice has beauty, Wo power end and compass.” 


For Terms, Dates, Etc., Address HAENSEL and JONES 
Aeolian Hall 7 New York 


Mr. Hamlin will devote a limited 
amount of time to Coaching Singecs. 





merican, 12/10/14. 
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New York 
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COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concert Recital 
Chicago-Philadelphia Grand Opera Co. 


Season 1914-15, Management: Harry Culbertson, Fine Arts Building, Chicago 


Season 1915-16, Concert Direction: 


Maurice Fulcher, 


McCormick Building, Chicago 
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a’A R N A LL | vi Baritone 





Management: THE LILLIE LAWLOR ALLIED ARTS, 131 E. 66th Street, New York 


Telephone, Plaza 5501. 


PARIS OFFICE: 8 RUE BENJAMIN GODARD 
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Oratorio $3 


Concerts 


$3 Recitals 


Individually and Jointly 
Address, 749 West End Avenue New York City 


Management, LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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EARL MORSE ¢e*° 


For Soultnas Address Musical Courter 


“ot EXall :. Address, ea ae 
sAHEINEMAN 


a CONCERTS ~— RECITALS, ALSO SOUTHERN Soprano 
OLK SONGS IN COSTUME 
3671 EE, - ~ New York City 


. r i ’ IN] Formerly of Vienna 
and ndon 
Coaching Songs Accompaniment 
n Piano Chamber Music 


S Studio: 46 W. 37th Street, New York Tel. 6948 Greeley 


Horatio Connell 


BASS BARITONE 
Management HAENSEL & JONES, AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 


205 West 57th St., Hew York City 
‘Phowe, 6510 Columbes 


Alexander FZ OCExz 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Management, Foster & David, 500 Fifth Avenue. 
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New York 


SAM TRIMMER 


PIANIST 
IN AMERICA SEASON 1914-15 


:CATHERWOOD °° 


Fowler Apartments, 1110 W. Waseem street, 
Los aapwee, al. e 20584 


N™ MORGANA 


Coloratura Soprano From La Scala in Milan 
Available for Concerts—Musicales Season 1914-15 
Address: AEOLIAN HALL, Rooms 1626-27, N. Y. City 


Elimer Zoller 


Pianist--Accompanist 
Hotel Welltagem 7th Avenue and 55th Street, New York 


WITHERSPOON 2255 


Available for Concert and Oratorio 
Address: Management, Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
i West 34th Street e ~ - New York 


SOUSA ss BAND 


“HEARD THE WORLD 
AROUND” 


Office: 1 West Mth Street 
Telephone 6128 Greeley 


cntniieiabiamiaia SOPRANO 
FRANCES A ‘ | D AR THE 
OPERA CO. 


Assisted by Gutia Cassini, Cellist, and Frank La’ Forge, Pianist 
Exclusive Management for Concerts: R. E. Johnston, 145! Broadway, New York City. 


For engagements during the season — apply to Haensel & 
Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York. Baldwin Piano Used 


Mme. KATE ROLLA 


1 rima-Donna, Covent Garden, London; Imperial Opera 
fom uf scow and St. Petersburg; San Carlo, Naples; Metropoli- 
New York, etc. Pupil of Marchesi. 


VOICE CULTURE 


Opera or Concert, Repertoire, Diction. 
Specialty of correct tone production and breath control. 


Studio, 251 West 8ist Street, N. Y. Phone, Schuyler, 3960 


BELLE 


GOTTSCHALK 


Lyric 
Soprano 


MANAGEMENT 


Antonia Sawyer 


1426 BROADWAY 
New York City 
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Spalding’s Middle West Tour 
Under Alma Voedisch. 


Alma Voedisch, the well known Chicago impresaria, has 
made arrangements with Albert Spalding, the noted vio- 
linist, to book him for next season in the Middle West. 
Miss Voedisch has booked most successfully this season 








ALMA VOEDISCH. 


Julia Claussen and many other well known artists. Her 
list of artists for next season soon will be published in 
the MusicaL Courter and should prove of interest to the 
musical fraternity. 





A Prominent Trio. 


The accompanying snapshot taken in front of the Art 
Institute, Chicago, shows from left to right: Rachel 
Busey-Kinsolving, the well known Chicago and Evanston 








SNAPPED IN CHICAGO. . 
Left to right: Rachel Busey-Kinsolving, Theodora Sturkow Ryder 
and Irma Seydel. 


impresaria; Theodora Sturkow Ryder, twisting the lion’s 
tail, and next to her Irma Seydel, the well known violinist 
of Boston. The picture was taken by Mrs. Seydel. 





Adelaide Fischer in Brooklyn Concert. 





Adelaide Fischer, the young soprano who has recently 
become prominent in musical circles, was the soloist at the 
Brooklyn Arion Concert, Sunday evening, April 11, and 
achieved a marked success. Her program numbers were: 
“Es muss was wunderbares sein” (Ries), “Maedchen mit 
dem roten Muendchen” (Franz), “Vergebliches Staend- 
chen” (Brahms), “Roeselein, Roeselein’ (Schumann), 
“Weisst Du noch” (Jensen), and “Niemand hat’s geseh’n” 
(Loewe). 


MARIE SUNDELIUS ‘= 


GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1451 Broadway, New York 


woat DUNLAP 


CONTRALTO. Concert—Recital—Oratorio 
Western Representative, Iris Pendleton, Wichita, Kans. 
Exclusive Management 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1451 Broadway, New York 


Elien Keller 


VIOLINIST 


In America Season 1915-16. NOW BOOKING 


Exclusive Management 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1451 Broadway, New York 


veVERE-SAPIO 


Prima Donna So: on from Paris Grand Operas & Scala, Milan; 
Covent Garden, Coatens Metropolitan ra, » ete., ete., in 
America Season 1914-15. For oy! and dates pe 

65 Central Park West, ee York. 


coached the major- 
ity of great operatic artists, among whom: Adelina 
Patti, Nordica, Tamagno, Etc. 


VOCAL STUDIO, 65 CENTRAL PARK WEST, N. Y. 


Florence Macbeth 


PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA 
Chicago Grand Opera 
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Concert Direction Concert Direction 
Daniel Mayer ° A. J. Bernhardt 

London e Congress Hotel, Chicago 
WILLIAM 


WADE 


eae HINSHAW 


Now in 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS, ORATORIO RECITALS 
Address Personally. Residence: Hotel Ansonia, New York 








MME. MARIE 


RAPPOLD 


Celebrated Prima Donna Soprano 


_._.__—_—_~» Of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Available for the Entire Season Including All Next Summer 


Exclusive Management: 
R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 




















COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East 58th Street 
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violinist and conductor 
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Mme. SCHAFRAM, of the Master School, Vienna, 
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Philip Spooner Desires a Correction. 


Philip Spooner, the young New York tenor, desires to 
make a correction of a statement made about him in re- 
gard to his appearance at the Polish relief benefit perform- 
ance (“Night in Poland”) at the Biltmore Hotel, April 8. 

The notice referred- to, spoke of Mr. Spooner as being 
the soloist, saying that “Mme. Sembrich and Adamo Didur 
also contributed their share .’ Mr. Spooner desires 
to say that he simply took part in the chorus, accompany- 





. 





PHILIP SPOONER, 
In peasant national costume of Poland. 
ing Mme. Sembrich and Mr. Didur, as did several other 
concert singers, and that, of course, Mme. Sembrich and 
Adamo Didur were the principals in the performance, and 
the singers in which the audience was particularly inter- 
ested, 


Rappold and Ganz at Morning Musicale. 


At the fifth morning musicale of the Haarlem Philhar- 
monic Society of the City of New York, given at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York, Marie Rappold, soprano, and Ru- 
dolph Ganz, pianist, presented an interesting program. 
Mme. Rappold sang an aria from Puccini's “Manon Les- 
caut,” Van der Stucken’s “Komm mit mir in die Friih- 
lingsnacht,” the familiar “Vissi d’Arte” from Puccini's 
“Tosca,” Bachelet’s “Chere Nuit,” “Two Roses” (Gilberté), 
“Songs My Mother Taught Me” (Dvorak), “Jean” 
(Spross), “Chanson Provencale” (Dell’Acqua). The great 
beauty and purity of her tone, the clarity of her diction 
and her gracious personality, as usual, won for her the 
hearty applause and genuine appreciation of all who heard 
her. 

Mr. Ganz played the waltz in A flat (Chopin) and two 
Liszt arrangements of compositions by the same composer, 
two Debussy numbers, a group by Liszt and his own “Pen- 
sive Spinner,” from op. 10. Both as a composer and a 
pianist Mr. Ganz won favor with his audience, his inter- 
pretations being broad and musicianly, 

Both Mme. Rappold and Mr. Ganz were recalled many 
times before the delighted audience would permit them 
to depart. 





Jean Verd at Thursday } Morning Music Club. 


Jean Verd, the eminent pianist, appeared before the 
Thursday Morning Music Club, New York, at its meeting 
of April 15, which was held at the residence of Mrs. Fred- 
eric R. Hutton. Mr. Verd played the Saint-Saéns’ arrange- 
ment of Gluck’s “Alceste Caprice,” “Clair de Lune” (De- 
bussy) and “La Source: Enchantée” (Dubois). His thor- 
ough musicianship and excellent interpretations delighted 
the ladies, who were generous with their praise. 


Carrie Bridewell Scores Success in Baltimore. 








Carrie Bridewell, the well known contralto, who was 
formerly a member of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
sang the role of Delilah at the recent production of “Sam- 
son and Delilah” given by the Oratorio Society of Balti- 
more. The Baltimore Sun spoke of Mme. Bridewell as 
“an artist who sings with authority,” and whose voice pos- 
sesses the “quality necessary to make this splendid role 
truly effective.” The Baitimore Star said, “Mme. Bride- 
well . has a voice of considerable power and of good 


quality. She sang smoothly and readily.” As its share of 
the tribute paid Mme. Bridewell, the Baltimore News re- 
marked: “Carrie Bridewell sang the music of Delilah’s role 
with abundant assurance, and in several of her arias she 
reached a height of considerable altitude.” 

At present Mme. Brideweli is under the management of 
G. Dexter Richardson. 





Francis Rogers in Philadelphia. 

On Monday, April 12, Francis Rogers, with Josephine 
McCulloh, gave a song recital in Philadelphia before a 
large and enthusiastic audience. Mr. Rogers’ selections 
were of varied and striking interest and evoked from the 
critic of the Ledger the following tribute: 

“Francis Rogers, thoroughly an artist and a scholar, gave 
of his best, and his careful choices were taken from the 
Italian, French, German and English schools. The Cor- 
nelius ‘Ein. Ton,’ sustaining monotone against the piano’s 
intervals, was given with such adroit dynamic and dramatic 
flexibility on the singer’s part that the iteration of the same 
note never became wearisome. Brewer's ‘Fairy Pipers’ 
captivated the audience, with its breathless spoken word of 
invitation at the close, and it was required again. Another 
encore was the rollicking ‘Rolling Down to Rio.’ Secchi’s 
‘Love Me or Not’ was beautifully sung. Mr. Rogers makes 
every nuance count for its full value in all his singing, and 
one feels in his art a distinguishing sincerity and refine- 
ment.” 





A New President. 


It has been stated that Mr. Wrightson is president 
of the Washington College of Music, in Washington, D. C. 
This is a mistake, Mr. Wrightson having severed his con- 
nection with that institution last July. S. M. Fabian is 
president of the Washington College of Music. 





Paul Leyssac Soiree. 





Paul Leyssac gave an enjoyable entertainment on Wed- 
nesday evening, April 14, at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, 
New York. He was assisted by Helen Jeffrey, violinist, 
and Arthur Hartmann, the noted violinist-composer. Mr. 
Leyssac recited three groups of French poems, and “Bar- 
bera,” a poem in English by Alexander Smith, the music 
for which was composed by Arthur Hartmann, who pre- 





sided at the piano. Miss Jeffrey played. a preludium et 
allegro by Pugnani-Kreisler, “Gentle Maiden,” Cyril Scott, 
and “Zephyr,” by Hubay, receiving much applause for: her 
artistic rendition of these compositions. She responded 
with an insistently demanded encore, and was the recipient 
of beautiful flowers. 





Grace Breen’s Song Recital. 


Delia M. Valerie’s artist-pupil, Grace Breen, soprano, as- 
sisted by Alois Trnka, violinist, and Walter Golde, accom- 
panist, gave a concert before a very large and fashionable 
audience on Sunday evening, April 18, at Aeolian Hall, 
New York. Miss Breen, who possesses a sweet, pure so- 
prano voice, sang charmingly. Her selections were “O del 
mio dolce ardor,” Gluck; “E tanto ¢’e pericol,” Wolf-Fer- 
rari; “La Foletta,” Salvatore Marchesi; aria from “La 
Boheme,” Puccini; “The Snowy Breasted Pearl,” Thomas 
Purcell; “The Meeting of the Waters,” Thomas 
“The Low Backed Car,” Samuel Lover; “Has 
Thy Young Days Shaded,” Thomas Moore; “I’m Sitting 
on the Stile, Mary,” Thomas Purcell; “Manon Au Cours 
La Reine,” Massenet ; “Berceuse Jocelyn” (with violin ob- 
ligato), Godard; “Wenn ich in deine Augen sehe,” Samuel 
Barlow; “Ouvre tes yeux bleux,” Massenet; “Boat Song,” 
Harriet Ware, and aria, “La Wally,” Catalani. 

Miss Breen was liberally applauded, and received many 
beautiful floral offerings. 

Alois Trnka played two groups of violin solos, “Valse 
Triste,” Sibelius; “Danse Caprice,” Reiser; 
Dance No. 2, Dvorak-Kreisler, and “Tambourin Chinois,” 
Kreisler. His beautiful, manly tone and facile technic, 
won for him instantaneous recognition. 





Moore; 
Sorre Ww 


“Slavonic 


He was obliged 
to respond with an encore. Walter Golde, as usual, ac- 
companied with artistic finish. 





Grand Opera at People’s Theatre. 


Louis Zuro, director of the Zuro Grand Opera Company, 
will begin a season of opera at the People’s Theatre, New 
York, on Monday evening, April 26, with a spectacular 
performance of “Aida.” The repertoire will include all 
standard operas, such as “Aida,” “Carmen,” “Gioconda,” 
“Otello,” “Pagliacci,” “Faust,” Delilah,” 
“Norma,” “Favorita,” “Huguenots,” “Tales of 
Hoffmann,” “La Juive,” etc. 





“Samson and 
“Thais,” 
ranging from 


Popular prices will prevail, 


cents to $1.50. 
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residence at Oaksmere, Mrs. 


mile water front. 
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grace and ease of manner. 


Address 


Teleph 


OAKSMERE: Mrs. Merrill’s School for Girls 
ORIENTA POINT, Mamaroneck-on-the-Sound, NEW YORK 


Set out on Orienta Point and overlooking Long Island Sound, is the 
Merrill’s 
Point is in the Town of Mamaroneck, 22 miles from New York City. 


School for Girls. Orienta 


Inland and almost completely surrounding the school are the residences 
of many prominent New Yorkers. 
ample acreage, wooded with silver birch and oak, and having a tenth 


Oaksmere itself is set in a park of = 


The school offers complete college preparatory and finishing courses, 
with special training in advanced 
Languages and Domestic Science, as well as a thorough training for 


English, Literature, Art, the 


Upon request a book will be forwarded containing complete 
information concerning the courses and advantages of Oaks- 
mere, and photographs which will enable the reader te visual- 
ize the school and to appreciate the spwit that dominates it. 
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Art has no nationality—except in war time. 


Luisa Tetrazzini will arrive in the United States 
end of August. 
——_—_o- — 


“It is impossible to grow enthusiastic over Elgar’s 
second symphony,” says London Musical News. 
What, not even in these patriotic days? 





Andreas Dippel is preparing to sail for Europe 
and will leave on the Vaterland if that ship decides 
to run the blockade of English war vessels in the 
Atlantic. 

sei itcclinslitiecss 

Alice Nielsen left New York on Monday to begin 
her concert tour of the Chautauquas. This will be 
one of the most important concert engagements of 


the summer season. 
ee ed 


Rudolph Ganz, the Swiss pianist, will close his 
tour, May 6, and remain in America all summer. 
He has filled seventy concert dates, an unusual 
record for a pianist this season. 


———- > 


Those Broadway newsmongers who pretend to 
know that Enrico Caruso sang for nothing at Monte 
Carlo should state the reason or reasons why he 
should have found it necessary to do so. 





@——— 


Geraldine Farrar will give concerts early next 
season (under the management of C. A. Ellis) in 
America, then intends to sing ten opera perform- 
ances in Chicago, and finally returns to the Metro- 
politan middle of February, 1916. 


vincent agers 


Mme. Matzenauer and her husband, Edoardo 
Ferrari-Fontana, were in an automobile accident 
last Sunday, but as the MusicaL Courter goes to 
press fortunately are feeling no ill effects from the 
experience except a few slight cuts and bruises. 

Pre CR 

An early word on program music comes from Ed- 
gar Allan Poe, who is reputed to have said: “Music, 
when combined with a pleasurable idea is poetry ; 
music without the idea is simply music; the idea 
without the music is prose from its very definite- 


ness.” 
aganncaaiiaenaeuaes 


Henri Scott, the American singer, has been en- 
gaged for three years commencing next season, as 
one cf the principal bassos of the Metropolitan 
Opera. He is to alternate with Carl Braun in the 
German operas and will appear to some extent also 
in the Italian operas. 


a 


At the latest London Philharmonic Society con- 
cert, the music of only English composers was given, 
the three conductors of the occasion were British 
(Sir Hubert Parry, Sir Edward Elgar and Percy 
Pitt), and all the orchestral players (with the ex- 
ception of two or three naturalized foreigners) were 
natives of Albion. 

a ns 

It is a source of gratification to the MusicaL 
Courier and its thousands of readers, who were in- 
terested in the success achieved abroad by the late 
Frank King Clark, that his great work as a voice 
teacher is being carried on by an American, Louis 
Bachner. After Clark’s death all of his pupils went 
to Bachner, who was heartily recommended by Clark 
himself as an exponent of his method. Bachner es- 
tablished himself independently at a most unfavor- 
able time, just after the outbreak of hostilities, and 
the fact that he is succeeding in spite of the dis- 


turbing influences caused by the great conflict is a 
glowing testimonial to his equipment and ability. 


a 


Concert halls and concert managers in London 
are reducing their customary fees in order to en- 
courage the capital’s propagation of music during 


war time. 
mestatsiilmesinicien 


A new comic opera by John Philip Sousa is in 
course of composition. The title is “Victory,” and 
the libretto comes from the pen of ‘the well known 
poetess, Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


oN Seen aaa 


Albert Gutmann, formerly the best known concert 
manager in Vienna, died there recently. For his 
services to music he had been made a Privy Coun- 
cillor by Emperor Francis Joseph. 


iene ial pearmebicns 


Charles L. Wagner, manager for John McCor- 
mack, has signed a contract with Cleofonte Cam- 
panini, of the Chicago Opera Company, for one 
concert and three operatic appearances of the Irish 
tenor. “Boheme,” “Don Giovanni” and the “Bar- 
biere di Siviglia” are the operas in which McCor- 


mack will sing. 
prmened 2) “eae ae 


Mark Hambourg, the Russian pianist, sailed for 
Europe last Saturday aboard the St. Louis. He will 
return to America about July 1 in order to open his 
summer course of lessons at Camp Quisisana, in 
Maine. Haensel & Jones, Hambourg’s managers, 
developed a new and clever idea by having a moving 
picture concern make a film of the pianist’s de- 


parture. 
—@—— 


Dr. Ernst Kunwald, director of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, was asked recently by a re- 
porter to furnish for news purposes a complete list 
of the hundreds of compositions he has led in public. 
“I do not think that a conductor should be judged,” 
remarked Dr. Kunwald, “by the quantity of works 
he knows, but rather by the quality of his interpre- 
tations of them.” 

cent cesctens 

Sullivan’s “Yeoman of the Guard” now is running 
in New York and Strauss’ “Fledermaus” is to be re- 
vived very shortly. The latter will be sung May 8 
at the Metropolitan Opera House by the German 
artists of that Opera for the benefit of their coun- 
try’s Red Cross Society branch. Frieda Hempel, 
Margarete Ober, Elisabeth Schumann, Albert Reiss, 
Otto Goritz and Hermann Weil are to be the princi- 
pals, and the chorus will be supplied by various 
German singing societies of New York. 


a en 


Much disappointment is felt in local musical 
circles over the cancellation of the two symphony 
concerts which Arturo Toscanini was to have given 
this week with the Metropolitan Opera House or- 
chestra. Rumors around town that the conductor 
and the orchestra became involved in differences are 
unfounded and ridiculous. Asa matter of fact, Tos- 
canini is ill as a result of insomnia and overwork. 
He is expected to be fully recovered by the time the 
opera company starts for Atlanta, end of this week. 


aemeennen i ctcinetai 


There is much misunderstanding of the Italian 
musical terms that describe tempi. For instance, 
allegro usually is regarded as meaning quick or 
quickly, while in reality it signifies merely a genial, 
bright mood. Presto is the Italian word for quick 
or quickly, but usually is misconstrued into meaning 
furiously fast. Adagio is not the equivalent of 


solemnly slow, but merely denotes the opposite of 
presto. 
“Slowly, slowly, sir,” 
signor.” 


And when the Italian wishes to say to you, 
he will remark, “Piano, piano, 
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POPIN AND CHOE. 


We have culled this wild flower of journalism 
from the literary highlands of the Evening Mail, 
New York: 


Isadora Duncan told why she was presenting the music 
of Chopin and the poetry of Edgar Allan Poe on the same 
program. To her these two geniuses, who never knew 
each other, seem kindred spirits. 

“Both of them led very sad lives,” said Miss Duncan; 
“misunderstood and ill treated from beginning to end. 
They were dreamers by nature, and their thoughts dwelt 
naturally upon death, as though it also were a dream. 
They revelled in the atmosphere of night and moonlight.” 

Miss Duncan then related her own experience at the 
home of Chopin, where she heard his nocturnes played on 
the shore of the lake where he himself had composed his 
music. 

“After all,” she added, “it is the dreamers, not the every- 
day materialists, who have brought us permanent knowl- 
edge and joy.” And then she danced one more nocturne 
to prove her point. 


We heard some of Chopin’s pieces once and we 
thought they were good enough to play again. This 
is not the first time we have been right in sizing up 
musicians. We always expected that Edgar Allan 
Chopin would come into his own at last. All he 
needs is plenty of sole and a little knee cap. That 
lovely “Anklette” in Z minor a la Suez Canal -is 
simply irresistible when interpreted by the twinkling 
feet and coruscating insteps of a dancer who can 
put plenty of terpsichorean pep and George Sand 
into her pirouettes. 

The fates in the States led Frederic Poe no end 
of a dance, we are told. The Mail says, in fact, that 
their “very sad lives” were “‘ill treated from begin- 
ning to end.” Now, we maintain that a sad life 
should not be ill treated. 

According to rumors going the rounds of Balti- 
more, Poe was frequently treated. Perhaps both of 
these geniuses (in Latin, genii) found kindred 
spirits in the salons of Paris and the saloons of 
Baltimore. 

No doubt, Poe’s poetry and Chopin’s chopinery 
had a common origin. They both came from the 
respective brains of their originators. It is remark- 
able, too, that both should require paper for pub- 
lishing purposes. 

And where is the lake whose liquid tones have 
been rippled into the nocturnes of Chopin? Was it 
in the Bois de Boulogne, locally known as the 
Bwah? 

Or was it the tiny little pond in the Parc de Mon- 
ceaux? Or perchance the Lac Charenton? We are 
more or less familiar with several dwelling places 
of Chopin in Paris, but we carelessly overlooked 
any lakes in the back yards. 

When Chopin visited the Spanish island of Ma- 
jorca he was surrounded by the waters of the 
Mediterranean, which sea is sometimes called an 
English lake by the sarcastic rivals of John Bull. 
Surely Isadora Duncan—she of the winged and 
Mercurial feet—was free from any desire to stab 
J. B. with an insinuation. 

Chopin may have lived by a Polish lake when a 
boy, before he took to nocturnating. But we are 
positive that none of the great music, worthy to toe 
the Isadora Duncan mark, was written in Poland. 

Poe’s cottage in Fordham, N. Y., is near the 
Bronx River, which is no lake. Whenever it can 
get enough water to run with, it runs. Otherwise it 
rests on its laurels among the marshes and tin cans 
which lie in wait for it. 

Poe may have drawn inspiration from it after a 
thunderstorm when it was lashed into a temporary 
enthusiasm. 

Poe and Chopin, however, do not seem very much 
akin on the water side of their inspiration. Never- 
theless, we see no reason why “The Raven” should 
not be tangoed, and “The Bells” maxixed. 

We fear that the knowledge we have at our dis- 
posal is not very permanent. It is only partly per- 
manent, so to speak, because we are such poor 


dreamers. We sleep quite soundly without narcotics 
and dream in a very low key. Besides, we cannot 
dance a nocturne to prove a point. Heretofore we 
had always considered a point as the subject matter 
of a geometrical axiom. 
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TYRANNY OF THE WEAK. 


In a volume by an anonymous author published 
by the Pickering Press at London in 1851, and 
called, “Companions of My Solitude,” there are 
some wise and interesting reflections on small per- 
secutions. Chief among these troubles is what the 
author calls “The Tyranny of the Weak.” He says: 


This is a most fertile Subject and has been nearly neg- 
lected. Weak is a relative term; whenever two people 
meet, one is comparatively weak and the other strong; the 
relation between them is often supposed to imply this. 
Taking society in general, there is a certain weakness of 
the kind I mean, attributable to the sick, the spoilt, the ill 
tempered, the unfortunate, the aged, women, and the 
clergy. Now I venture to say, there is no observant man 
of the world who has lived to the age of thirty, who has 
riot seen numerous instances of severe tyranny exercised 
by persons belonging to one or other of these classes; and 
which tyranny has been established, continued and en- 
dured, solely by reason of the weakness, real or supposed, 
of the persons exercising it. 


We need do no more than refer in passing to the 
notorious tyranny of a baby. No one is weaker and 
more helpless. The baby’s greatest force could 
hardly harm a fly. Yet the whole family waits on it 
with hand and foot, and the young child is not long 
in learning to use its weakness to tyrannize over its 
parents. 

Musical artists suffer incessantly from this petty 
tyranny. From a military point of view, the 
tyranny of the weak looks insignificant. But in 
society the tyranny of the weak is oppressive and 
enduring. Why does an artist play or sing against 
his will? 

The lady who has asked him to amuse the com- 
pany has not the slightest power to compel him to 
perform if he chooses not to do so; yet he plays be- 
cause of the tyranny of the weak. 

Any healthy and vigorous pianist could resist the 
combined attack of half-a-dozen society women if 
he entrenched himself behind the sofa, hurling can- 
dlesticks, old bric-a-brac and fancy editions of Mil- 
ton at them. 

No robust tenor could be forced by a bevy of 
young ladies to sing it he resisted with his natural 
strength and exerted the muscles given him for self 
defence. One upper cut on the jaw or a left hander 
on the solar plexus would lay the most merciless 
of weak tyrants low and teach her a wholesome 
lesson about the brute force the average man pos- 
sesses, and could use if he did not choose to abdicate 
to the social queen whose only power is the tyranny 
of the weak. 

In time of war men brush aside these cobweb 
fetters and assert themselves with all the physical 
and mechanical force they can exert. And it is 
possible that one reason why most women dislike 
war is that their weak tyranny is relegated to the 
background for the nonce. Some of them profess 
to believe that they have still the power they had in 
times of peace, and they glibly talk about stopping 
the war. We are careful to say some of them, not 
all of them; for we believe that most women hate 
the war because of the woes and miseries it brings. 
Their sympathies are shocked far more than their 
pride in their weak tyranny. We are not at all 
cynical and we prefer to believe that it is women’s 
nobler nature which revolts against the horrors of 
war and not her wounded pride because her social 
reign of weak tyranny is over. Rut we think we 
know what will happen when that time dreaded by 
King Richard ITI arrives: 

Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths; 
Our bruised arms hung up for monuments; 


Our stern alarums changed to merry meetings; 
Our dreadful marches to delightful measures. 
Grim-visaged war hath smooth’d his wrinkled front; 
And now, instead of mounting barbéd steeds 
To fright the souls of fearful adversaries, 
He capers nimbly in a lady’s chamber 
To the lascivious pleasing of a lute. 
—Shakespeare. 


The reign of the petty tyrant will begin again. 
Those “weak piping times of peace,” as King Rich- 
ard III calls them, will see the musician taken from 
the battlefield, where he does not belong, and placed 
for a great portion of his time in social circles 
where he must submit to the tyranny of the weak 
or be forbidden to enter there. 

Beethoven, it is true, would not submit to the 
silken fetters of social usages. Chopin could be 
firm in dealing with men and had no difficulty in 
saying “No” to his host. But his hostess always 
fastened her golden manacles upon him and chained 
him to the keyboard. He was helpless before the 
onslaught of a little company of weak tyrants in 
petticoats. 

M. Michel Delines has left us a little pen picture 
of him which we reproduce herewith in the English 
version of E. C. Mayne: : 

Chopin graciously repeated a favorite phase which was 
pleaded for by one of his audience. 

And then Mme. So-and-So cried: 

“Oh, I implore you to play us the exquisite nocturne 
dedicated to Mlle. Sterling. 

“T call it the dangerous nocturne.” 

He smiled and played the fatal composition. 
other fair listener took courage. 

“T should dearly like to hear you interpret that ma- 
zurka which is so sad and so sweet,” and he smiled again 
and played that too. 

But though Chopin was thus tractable with a little circle 
of ladies, he was far from being equally complaisant with 
men. When they alone were the company, nothing would 
make him sit down to the piano. 


So an- 


The supply of Chopins is pitiably small, but 
the world is full of weak tyrants. It matters 
not to the artist in the drawing room whether the 
little tyrant has inherent attractions of her own or 
whether she derives her pofver only from the man- 
ners and customs of society. The fact remains that 
the musical artist, male or female, is often induced 
to entertain the company by reason of the tyranny 
of the weak. 

3yron’s Jack Bunting had a convenient relief 
at hand whenever he was disturbed : 

He knew not what to say, and so he swore. 

The artist in society is not supposed to swear. 
There might be a clergyman within earshot who 
would certainly drop dead from heart failure, or a 
whole row of white souled ladies ready to swoon, if 
the burly, brutal baritone relieved his manly bosom 
with a swear word. Oh, no; the tyranny of the 
weak forbids it. He must smile, as Chopin did, and 
perform. 

To the petty tyrant it is all one whether you sing, 
or play, or dance, do card tricks, or climb the curtain 
pole like a monkey, and imitate a parrot. So long as 
the tyranny of the weak is allowed full sway society 
can exist and be happy. 

If you do not like it, stay out of it, and sigh like 
Adam in “Paradise Lost”: 

O might I here in solitude live savage. 

Speaking of Adam reminds us that Milton gives a 
very early example of the tyranny of the weak 
when he describes how father Adam ate apples only 
to please mother Eve: 

He scrupled not to eat 


Against his better knowledge, not deceived, 
But fondly overcome with female charm. 


> 








Elena Gerhardt, the Lieder artist, will sail for 
Europe tomorrow (April 22) aboard the steamship 
United States, of the Danish line. Mme. Gerhardt 
is to return to America in 1916-17. 
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SETTING THE OPERA TABLES. 


Tabulated officially, the operas and respective 
number of performances given at the Metropolitan 
()pera House during the season I914-I15 are as 


follows 
OPERAS IN ITALIAN, 
VERDI. 
Aid : PPT er re ees 8 
La Traviata vecdeners beneees osee wo Rkeee ese nee 5 
Un Ballo in MaaCRera. sic cc ccccssccaccevectessvabnven 2 
Ll Trovetore ...06sscscevsnkiceesd+oeeeibhnsy erates 5 
otal etnieesdetebwa ss see kena nena 20 
PUCCINI, 
La Boheme , ove ope ce eeeasiacatnes sean hehe 7 
Madama Butterfly... s0's0 00d cvus n0%sn00 st Saneeee 8 
Tosca sok abvusdop nee peo uee a tp Msmcenpi ene 6 
Manon Lescatit 6.60 cesssuavnba oben b be eee iene 3 
I B+ scdcnecetbid \é0e nt deuce beastie 24 
MASCAGNI, 
Cavalleria Rueticama ....ssve00r ss tekedetnp salons cae 3 
Iris 6 ope seacvasde es0bee Sake CSR ee 4 
Total sje peeéee ceialkuses he ae eae pee Ohne nee 7 
LEONCAVALLO 
POMBO oscsiws Caees Seen dews uuesse6 eas parece eee 7 
PONCHIELLI. 
LO GSOCOMGR 06 woes ke Seb pe nde cwdpe die peNscvseene waeEe 3 
MONTEMEZZI 
L’Amore dei tre Re... ics cancdsbceeuecesos cape 5 
MOUSSORGSKY 
Boris Godunoff idan baubesas sant Chee cin 6 
MEYERBFER 
Fr RO err er en ne 3 
GIORDANO. 
Madame Sams-Csene. s6cncsccsvcicac cove ob euseuewsheeen 6 
LEONI, 
L’Oracok occadebeGssd Uveeeeaesedeaeuer ace alee 6 
OpeRAS IN GERMAN. 
WAGNER 
Feristan wid 1eGtihe & vied kcascs tise sa 505s ctscneeueeeeen 4 


Lohengrin 


Taneedeeget sings viedo é sd aces ek no ee 5 
Dic MMelstersinmne S555 <6 aus ae oe eee od ae 5 
Pas B ial oes sin ieee keh cae tee tie sk saab wba 4 
Was: Rian os i. oc cs epee ee a oak a ew take e chan I 
Me Waeikae’ .445505.-55822-5.5 PUGPEN Wael cesta wane ree 7 
ng og) SE EO MEE aN As re or ie dak eG, HE) 3 
COCOA METI. 0 55s ois anes 5. oes BAe knee ee eee 2 
RON sashes oRURR a hae ook esc 30 
WEBER 
BerGGtee oc 3 civics on oceeeeay aga s hwnd wos ee 5 
STRAUSS 
Der Roseskawahiee 6.50 oo sae vis sk ns eas os 5 
HUMPERDINCK. 
Hernesk sind Gamtel. 3 eo io ce 4 
MOZART, 
Die. ZauberBndte (ss. 5h65.o0 beech Aa es ee 6 
BEETHOVEN. 
Pidelia 66 66g lees oben renee eke ee ee aA 5 
OPERAS IN FRENCH. 
BIZET. 
CRPONON (aca bins ceed ¥ae eee ees Colbie bene eae 9 
MASSENET. 
MOOG 4ois coos oes gong abeass Sabor cobee ian ae 3 


The Musicat Courrier never comments on such 
lists and does not draw deductions from them as to 
the relative popularity of the works and composers 
so scheduled. This paper points out each spring 
when such tables are published, that they have 
merely a statistical value. The repertoire at the 
Metrepolitan is made up under circumstances that 
do not permit of the representation of all the operas 
the public would like to hear or even all those the 
management would like to give. There is a large 
company of artists, and as most of their contracts 
call for a stipulated number of appearances they all 
must be considered as to the roles they know or are 
able to learn in a single season. Then, too, there is 
the fact that the subscribers at the Metropolitan 
wish to hear all the interesting operas and all the 
good singers-—but that is another story, as Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza is only too willing to admit. 





DALMORES HEARD FROM. 


Very courteously, R. E. Johnston, the manager, 
places at the disposal of the MustcaL COURIER a 
letter just received by him from Charles Dalmores, 
the French tenor. It reads as follows: 


Hopital Militaire du College, 
Toul, France, 2d of April, 1915. 


My Dear Friend: 

For eight months I have been a soldier in the French 
army and now I am ill at the hospital. Will you be kind 
enough to send me some American newspapers or maga- 
zines to help me to spend my time? 

How are you and how is the business in Greater New 
York? 

\fter the war I may come back to America and will have 
great pleasure in seeing you. 

When we will be victorious I will go home to Coppet, 
Switzerland, to have a rest, 

Many thanks in advance for the papers and for a long 
reply Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) CHas. DALMores. 

\merican musical persons should heed the fore- 
going appeal from M. Dalmores and send him what 
reading matter they can spare. The Musica Covu- 
RIER back numbers for the war period have been 
forwarded to the invalid singer, who always has 
been a visitor singularly attached to this country and 
keenly understanding of its ways and character. 


a 


OPERATIC SUMMER. 


When the Metropolitan Opera closes next Satur- 
day evening and after the company has done its 
innual week in Atlanta, Ga. (ending May 3), some 
of the artists, owing to the war, will remain in this 
country, contrary to their usual custom of sailing 
for Europe,as soon as the last spring note of opera 
has sounded here. Among those whom Uncle Sam 
is to have the pleasure of entertaining this summer 
are Frances Alda, at Great Neck, L. I.; Johanna 
Gadski, at Bayshore, L. I.; Mmes. Kurt and Hem- 


pel, in Maine; Johannes Sembach, at Sheepshead 


Bay, L. I.; Otto Goritz, at Schroon Lake, N. Y. 
Messrs. Botta and Martinelli intend to remain in 
New York. 

sniansisgiilgcaaciceen 


A NOTABLE DUO. 





Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Harold Bauer combined 
their talents last Sunday afternoon, April 18, and 
gave a joint recital at Aeolian Hall, playing com- 
positions for two pianos. An audience remarkable 
for its size and its enthusiasm crowded the house. 

Not since the famous Joseffy-Rosenthal, Bilow- 
d’Albert and Joseffy-Ansorge appearances here has 
New York been privileged to hear two famous piano 
masters in duo works on a public concert stage. It 
is a form of music which makes a particularly inter- 
esting appeal and one cannot understand why it is 
not exploited more frequently and regularly by the 
keyboard fraternity, unless it be that its distin- 
guished representatives are not over anxious to 
share in couples the glory that they never fail to 
command individually. However, no such feeling 
has a part in the makeup of a real artist, and real 
artists indeed are Gabrilowitsch and Bauer, who 
showed how pianistic fraternalism may be put in the 
service of high and valuable tonal accomplishment. 

As the general styles of the two players have 
much in common—neither seeks empty virtuoso 
honors—their selection of program was in keeping 
with their recognized taste, and instead of numbers 
chosen for technical and dynamic display, the au- 
dience was regaled with such delightful music as 
Saint-Saéns’ variations on the minuet from Bee- 
thoven’s sonata, op. 3, No. 3: Schumann’s andante 
and variations, op. 46; Reinecke’s impromptu on a 
theme from Schumann’s “Manfred”; Mozart’s 
sonata in D major; Arensky’s suite, op. 18, and 
Chabrier’s “Espagna.” 

Needless to state, the performances were a treat 
of tone, technic and interpretation and criticism of 
their details is unnecessary. The audience showered 


plaudits upon the artist pair and on every side were 
heard urgent wishes and hopes for an early repeti- 
tion of the recital. 


—_— =e 
‘DIPPEL’S FIGURES. 


From the Chicago Evening Journal of April 12, 
1915: 


In a letter to the Musica Courter Andreas Dippel cites 
some interesting figures dealing with the period during 
which he was general manager of the Chicago Grand Op- 
era Company. He says that in the first season of the com- 
pany, that of 1910-11, there was a loss of $246,336.33, in the 
second season a profit of $11,075.80, and in the third a fur- 
ther prefit of $69,440.36. He continues that in the fourth 
season, after he had left, the organization went into bank- 
ruptcy. 

The gross receipts for the three years in his statement, 
were $951,174.05, $1,050,359.47, and $1,488,218.64, with week- 
ly averages of $42,823.34, $50,553.31 and $55,046.64. 

The statement of gross receipts and averages is not de- 
nied by the officials of the now defunct company. They 
state, however, that his estimate of profits is completely 
wrong; that the profits were only apparent and merely the 
excess over running expenses, and that if a correct pro- 
portion of overhead expense, particularly depreciation on 
scenery and costumes, and productions of operas which 
were failures, had been figured in, the total for any season 
would have shown a loss. 

Unfortunately for all concerned, the directorate sent 
forth a public statement of a profit of $11,957.80 in 1912, 
and of $69,440.36 in 1913, as its official utterance. Since 
that time there seems to have been a change of opinion and 
an alteration in the system of bookkeeping. 

Epwarp C. Moore. 





———@ 
EXCLUSIVE DEBUSSY. 


Last week a singer and a pianist—Margaret Hus- 
ton and George Copeland—united here in a recital 
of music by Debussy, and made it clear that the 
composer has plenty of admirers in New York when 
his works are performed with so much insight and 
such intelligent interpretation. 

Yet it cannot be denied that this music lacks 
variety of texture. Its surface colors alone are 
changed. It is like too much heliotrope perfume— 
too much opopanax. <A breath of new mown hay 
or a whiff of clover would be welcome amid all this 
rare and exotic aroma. Even the onion and garlic 
smells of some of the new Italian garbage and sewer 
operas would be a change from this eternal frag- 
rance of the superfine and hyperexquisite. 

Debussy unquestionably is worthy to be admitted 
to the best of concert halls. His works are welcome 
on almost any program. But it is doubtful if his 
peculiar style can satisfy the musical tastes of many 
audiences for an entire afternoon or evening. 

——o— 
A GATTI TRIBUTE. 


A deserved tribute is this one from the New York 
Sun of last week, in an editorial summarizing the 
Metropolitan Opera season of 1914-15: 

Signor Gatti-Casazza may well look back upon his 
labors with satisfaction. He succeeded in gathering to- 
gether his company, with one exception intact, and trans- 
porting it across the ocean without the loss of a single 
piece of baggage. This feat he accomplished in the midst 
of the turmoil of the opening weeks of the war. Since 
then, greatest marvel of all, he has kept his operatic chil- 
dren together as a happy family—Italians, Germans, 
French, Belgians, English and Turks all singing in an al- 
most celestial ensemble. Of such Signor Gatti has shown 
to be the kingdom of neutrality. 

dieser ptnsisine 
CHICAGO OPERA ASSETS SOLD. 


William O. Melcher, a real estate broker, bought 
the assets of the bankrupt Chicago Grand Opera 
Company, including scenery, costumes, musical 
scores and the right to use the name, that were sold 
to him before Frank L. Wean, referee in bankruptcy 
in the Monadnock Building on Wednesday, April 14. 

It was said that Mr. Melcher was not acting for 
the opera company, but had purchased the property 
in his own name, expecting, of course, that the ma- 
terial would be sold to the newly reorganized com- 


pany. 
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RIATIONS 


BY LEONARD LIEBLING 











Notable Omission. 

In “The Letters from and to Joseph Joachim,” trans- 
lated by Nora Bickley, prefaced by J. A. Fuller Maitland, 
we do not see that very important missive written by the 
master, in which, as head of the Berlin Royal High School 
of Music, he informed us of our ejection from that august 
institution for insubordination and insolence—our insub- 
ordination consisting of a refusal to study a particularly 
uninteresting Mozart sonata, and our insolence being rep- 
resented by a remark to Prof. Heinrich Barth, our in- 
structor, that we did not agree with him when he referred 
to Liszt’s compositions as “Dreck” (dirt). When we were 
called to the presence of the mighty Joachim he very tact- 
fully said that he did not like us. Our modest reply ran 
something like this: “You didn’t like Wagner, either, and 
now look at him.” Every Joachim hair stood on end with 
rage, and candor compels the admission that we hastened 
from the great man’s presence before our egress was as- 
sisted by the janitor. Other famous men whose stay at 
the Berlin Hochschule was very short and who suffered 
blighted careers in consequence were Leopold Godowsky 
and Willy Burmester. 


The Letters of Jonas. 

Alberto Jonas, pianist, pedagogue and expert with the 
tennis racquet and boxing gloves, has had many amusing 
experiences in his career and has received numerous char- 
acteristic letters brought forth by his recitals in this coun- 
try and Europe. In one American city a daily paper 
printed an interview in which the reporter spoke at length, 
not only about the pianist’s art, but also about his prowess 
at boxing. The next day Jonas received this communica- 
tion: 

“Dear Sr—I am ——— — , the well known mitt 
expert, and can lick any man in the world under 168 
pounds. I am married and have a boy, eighteen years old, 
who, I am sorry to say, has developed evil instincts and 
wants to become a pianist. I am told you're the right 
party to train that boy properly. He weighs 126 pounds, 
jabs well with his left on the bass, swings fast for the 
treble with his right, and is quick with his feet on the 
pedals. 

“What are your gate receipts, win or lose? 

“Yours, 





“ ” 


A pathetic letter was this one from a little girl: 

“Dear Mr. Jonas—Father took me to your concert. I 
am ten years old. That was lovely, sweet music. But you 
must not play that funeral march again. Mother died a 
year ago and father and I cried all night after your concert. 
Please do not play the funeral march again when I go to 
your concert. It hurts too much when one has lost one’s 
mother.” 

Other Jonas notes are interesting but while he showed 
them to us, he would not allow them to be used in “Varia- 
tions,” as he feels a natural diffidence about ridiculing pub- 
licly the young lady who wished to study exclusively the 
“veiled tone,” and the other one whose “ethereal outpour- 
ings” induced her to ask for a special course in Chopin. 
Jonas suggested to her that she study the Chopin nocturnes 
from an edition printed on pale lavender paper, scented 
with dying violets. 


Why Not? 


“That great artists have their share of human ailments 
even as ordinary mortals is quite true,” said a “Variations” 
informant the other day, “but they also have compensations 
not vouchsafed the ‘other fellow.’ For instance, when 
Rudolph Ganz recently had a slight attack of appendicitis, 
two prominent physicians immediately offered their serv- 
ices gratis for the removal of the bothersome member, if 
the Swiss pianist would allow himself to be photographed 
with them as ‘the men who did it.’ Though Mr. Ganz 
appreciates the value of a good business proposition he 
has not yet parted with his appendix.” 


Neighborly Note. 


According to the New York Evening Sun, Lambaertus 
Johannes de Jung claims that he is the champion tuba 
player of the world, having won the title about a year ago 
in a contest at Rotterdam with Rintje Vouterinus, also a 
celebrated Dutch tubist. Lambaertus’ win was registered 
after blowing continuously for twenty-seven hours. Where 
did he practise? 

Soul Language. 

Some of us think we write about music, but it takes a 

real reviewer to show us our mistake. There is one on the 


Jacksonville (Fla.) Observer, and he wrote recently about 
a mere organ recital: 

“Mr. Kennedy, the organist at the First Baptist Church 
during the Risner meetings, is from Michigan. His skill 
and fineness of touch in organ work reminds one of the 
old masters. His notes please, soothe, thrill. There is 
music in his gentlest, delicate notes like that of Apollo’s 
lute, and the full, grand organ climaxes rise and swell 
with the majesty of thunder and the grandeur of the storm, 
then die away as softly, as sweetly as the vesper notes of 
an Aeolian harp in the clouds of heaven. His organ seems 
the abode of a thousand invisible voices, a chorus of night- 
ingales singing in the valley of shadows, or the sound of 
many waters in far away somewhere. ‘If music be the 
food of love,’ then, as Shakespeare says, ‘play on.’” 


More. 

Walt Mason, the well known Kansas penman, refuses 
to be overshadowed by the Florida rhapsodist quoted 
above, and breaks into this “Song of Spring,” copyrighted 
and syndicated by the Adams Newspaper Service: 

“The glad birds are chanting their anthems and glees, 
and farmers are planting their squashes and peas. There’s 
nothing embitters the heart in the spring, and all human 
critters should chortle and sing; Dame Nature is wreath- 
ing with verdure the hills, the air we are breathing is bet- 
ter than pills; the breeze is a tonic, the sun brings relief, 
sa shame on the chronic dispenser of grief! Oh, kick in 
the summer and I won’t object, for heat is a hummer that 
many has wrecked; and kick in the autumn, when linger- 
ing flies (why didn’t you swat ’em) are tickling your eyes; 
and kick in the winter, with words overripe, that no decent 
printer would put into type; but now that the glory of 
springtime is here a different story we'd all like to hear. 
When cold months meander and April cuts loose, that 
man is a gander, that woman a goose, who isn’t rejoicing. 
with luminous grin, in ecstasy voicing the rapture within. 
The jaybirds are croaking and scooting around, the farm- 
ers are poking fresh holes in the ground, and everything’s 
speaking of spring and its joys, so cut out the shrieking 
and whoop with the boys.” 


In Philadelphia. 

Everything is being cribbed from the realm of good 
music in order to make a ragtime holiday. Schumann’s 
“Traumerei,” the “Ridi” aria from “Pagliacci,” Verdi's 
familiar melodies, Rubinstein’s “Melody” and “Romanza” 
and Moszkowski’s “Serenade” all have been incorporated 
bodily into the compositions of the ragtimists. The next 
move undoubtedly will be to make a fox trot of Chopin’s 
funeral march. 

Exit William. 

Says the billboard: 

“‘Experience’ is the most wonderful play in New York.” 
Poor Shakespeare. His “Midsummer Night’s Dream” is 
running here at present. 

When the Muse Disports. 

A Lucullan feast was that provided by August Fraemcke 
and Carl Hein last Saturday evening at the New York 
College of Music for a hundred or so of their friends who 
had been bidden to a fraternal evening. Mountains of 
caviar, lobsters, whole hams, and other table delicacies 
and oceans of drinkables, ranging from German beer and 
French champagne to neutral American whiskey highballs, 
were massed about the main hall, decorated to represent a 
Tyrolean tavern. The hosts and several assistants wore 
peasant and cooks’ costumes and helped to spread good 
cheer and victuals. Around the tables we noted Raphael 
Joseffy, Hans Letz, Hy Mayer, Alexander Lambert, Theo- 
dore Spiering, Josef Hofmann, Andreas Dippel, Maurice 
Sternberger, Mischa Elman and his father, Josef Stransky, 
Max Vogrich, Richard Arnold, Leopold Godowsky, Sig- 
mund Herzog, Willem Willeke, Louis Svecenski, Franz 
Kneisel, Paolo Gallico, Sam Franko, Alfred Hertz, Albert 
Reiss, David Sapirstein, Percy Grainger, Victor Harris, 
Oscar Saenger, Rubin Goldmark, Henry K. Hadley, Leo 
Schultz, Frank Damrosch, Heinrich Meyn, Otto Weil, Mr. 
Halperson, Albert von Doenhoff, Richard Epstein, Max 
Heinrich, Kurt Schindler, Berthold Neuer, Rudolph Schir- 
mer, Cornelius Riibner, Otto Goritz, Hugo Griimwald. 
When this scribe left the gathering, in the wee hours, most 
of the guests who remained were discussing “The Ren- 
naissance of the Ancient Scale, or Why Should a Jackpot 
be Raised on a Four Flush.” It was a great night. 
Scaling the Heights. 

F. E. Farrar, of Tampa, Fla., says that this is from the 
Spanish : 


“Why do you close your eyes when you sing?” 
“Because I sing some tones so high that it gives me ver- 
tigo if I leave them open.” 

Decline and Fall. 

This department refuses to point out how wel! Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch and Harold Bauer “blended” their tone at 
the joint recital last Sunday, but we cannot refrain from 
remarking that while the Metropolitan Opera House is to 
close on April 24, it will be just 210 days to the reopening 
of the Metropolitan Opera House. 


Passwords. 


“Talking of papered houses,” typewrites H. B., “is there 
any country in the world where they paper the houses 
more than they do in Japan?” 

Statistics. 

“The 100,000,059 persons in the United States,” says the 
New York Mail, “are divided into 29,368,422 families, 
29,368,419 of which have fruit pictures hanging in their 
dining rooms.” And 29,368,421 have a record of Nevin’s 
“Rosary” for their mechanical pianos. The 29,368,422d 
family has no mechanical piano. 


Choir Truth. 

Two men were discussing the service as they made their 
way home from church. 

“What was that sentence the choir repeated so often?” 
asked one. 

“As nearly as I could make out, it was ‘We are all mis- 
erable singers,’” replied his companion.—Tit Bits. 


We Catch It. 


From B. L. T.’s “Line-O-Type or Two” column in the 
Chicago Tribune of recent date: 

“*As for Brahms,’ remarks Leonard Liebling in the 
Musica Courter, ‘he positively snores sometimes in his 
music.’ We assume that Mr. Liebling does not mistake 
development for snoring; he is too discriminating a critic 
to fall into that common error. And he will acknowledge 
that Brahms asleep is more interesting than most com- 
posers wide awake. It is certain that the estimable Jo- 
hannes did not snore in the works of his later life, par- 
ticularly his concerted chamber music. 

“Nor did Brahms find it necessary to tag a ‘program’ 
to a composition in order to make it interesting. The cases 
are rare in which he allowed himself a suggestion from 
aught outside of musical notes. One of these instances is 
the first sonata for piano and violin (which Mrs. Taylor 
and Mr. Mark will play Wednesday evening). The theme, 
that of the finale, derives from a ‘Regenlied,’ and one is 
to imagine a steady patter of rain. But, as Fuller Mait- 
land says, ‘it would not be clear to any one who did not 
know that it came from a song of which rain is the theme.’ 

“That goes for all ‘program music.’ Unless you are told 
what was in the composer’s mind, you are not likely to 
guess it from his music. We never get tired of knocking 
program music, because it encourages listeners to be 
eternally ‘looking for something’ in a composition besides 
musical sounds. And the people who persistently read 
things into musical works remind us of writers about 
birds, who wish you to know precisely what the white 
throat or the song sparrow is saying, or trying to say.” 


What Would Clarence Lucas Say ? 


“Dear VARIATIONS—Please note that all German music 
is barred in England, and all English music is barred in 
Germany. 

“In fact, without the bar it would be next to impossible 
to indicate the rhythm in our modern musical notation 
With- 


Consequently bars 


That is why modern music is barred everywhere 
out definite rhythm music is spiritless. 
in music, as on the street corners, supply spirits. But be- 
cause Tennyson was bent on crossing the bar it must not 
be inferred that he was crooked. He meant to cross the 
bar when he was carried on his bier. Poets, of course, 
do not require the bar as musicians do, though Shake- 
speare was bard from Avon. But you know all this. Par- 
don my pedantic remarks. I am not trying to teach your 
editorial staff notation. But, really, don’t you think it hard 
lines for a composer to keep on piling up notes without 
any hope of getting them cashed? 
“Yours sincerely, 
“Music Cwuss.” 


Hitting the Mark. 

In the New York Evening Telegram of March 15 the 
paragraphist says of Mark Hambourg: “The fact that he 
is a Russian pianist prompted the mot that he might rea- 
sonably change his very Teutonic name to Rouble Petro- 
grad” 


And— 


force his pupils this summer (at his camp class in 
Maine) to play Clementi’s “Petrogradus ad Parnassum 2” 
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Considering the keen competition which exists at the 
present time among singers, as the result of an influx of 
artists from Europe, not forgetting to mention the effect of 


ard times, it will be encouraging to those who endeavor 


to use every advantage for the assurance-of their success 
read of a method which claims that they can be uni- 
formly in superlative voice for their performances. In 


addition to this the discoverer of the method asserts also 
hat it produces surprising and unexpected results in the 


even after it has apparently reached its full de- 


pment 





In the last four months the Mustcat Courter has pub- 
article on Dr. 


who claims to have matured this im- 


lished a monthly “Eating for Voice,” by 
Stewart W. Tufts, 
int subject as a science and art. These articles have 


caused widespread inquiry and interest. For the benefit 
ur readers our representative called upon Dr. Tufts 
While in Pittsburgh he also 


investigate the subject. 


had the opportunity of talking with some singers who 
issured him that they had found the method to be prac- 
tical as well as valid. 

The Musical 
successful practitioner of medicine, who has specialized 


Although he 


CouriER man discovered the doctor to be 


on diet as related to health and efficiency. 
practiced for twenty-two years he is a man of youth- 
ful appearance and of much enthusiasm. 

Phe MusicaL Courier representative put this question to 
‘Do you claim that by means of your method a 
who has apparently reached full accomplishment in 
his voice can obtain observable and unusual improvement 
in his voice ?” 

“This experience is almost universal,” was the answer; 
“I do not mean that everyone attains all the improvement 
I have described, but practically every one obtains one or 
more phases of improvement, which is a very agreeable 
In addition to this if he 
has had any trouble in being uniformly in good voice he 


and satisfactory surprise to him. 


can learn how to correct it with mathematical exactness. 
he method also becomes as much a habit as his former 
method of eating. I have been surprised to find some of 


our most intelligent singers committing very fundamental 





{ RESULTS IN VOICE TRAINING. 


errors in their voice meals. In any event I have found it 
necessary with all of them to correct errors, the necessity 
of which became clearly evident when they observed the 
results. ‘Eating for Voice’ classifies and defines the effect 
of all foods upon the mucous secretion of the air tract, as 
well as upon the musical results to be obtained from the 
larynx. There is a certain proportion, combination and 
selection of food which enables the singer to make every- 
thing he eats and drinks produce the best possible results 
in his voice and also in the ear, which is so closely asso- 
ciated with the larynx that they should be considered one 
instrument.” 

The Musica Courier representative then asked: “Now 
Dr. Tuffts, that sounds very well, but people are sceptical 
of any new thing, especially when so much is claimed for 
it.” The doctor replied: 

“The necessity of dieting for voice has been strongly 
stated by David Bispham, Caruso, Sir Charles Santley, 
Sir Morrel Mackenzie, H. T. Finck and many others. For 
any who are not satisfied even with the testimony of those 
who have studied my method, I am so sure of giving 
satisfaction, that I give an unqualified guarantee of 
results.” 

“Tell me something of the discovery of your method, 
doctor ?” 

“I have always been interested in music, and the science 
of voice has been my hobby outside of my profession. 
As a result I studied voice for four years, with the scien- 
tific intent of finding out if one who naturally had no 
tenor range or quality could become a dramatic tenor of 
the Caruso or Martin type. This was a colossal task and 
it took me four years of daily practice to build the register 
from high C down to a junction at the F below. I soon 
found progress to be very slow, unless [ carefully selected 
my diet and practiced at certain periods after eating, dur- 
ing which I could get the best results. The difficulty of 
building this register of the voice from zero exaggerates 
As a result of this fact and 
by making every meal and combination of meals experi- 
ments in ‘Eating for Voice’ for four years, I was able 
to mature it as an art and science.” 


the relation of food to voice. 











Modern French opera has not evoked so much discussion 
or controversy as modern Italian or German opera proba- 
bly from the fact that, possessing a peculiar charm all its 
wn, it has pleased everybody and made no enemies. It 
has proved a pleasant, refined, and attractive ground where 
everybody finds something that he likes. 

The history of French opera shows how the policy of the 
open door” has been in favor at all times, and how fruit- 
ful the slow process of assimilation has proved in the end. 

France always has greeted foreign composers with the 
greatest c Lully, Gluck, Spontini, Meyerbeer, 
Cherubini, made France their home and composed French 
Rossini wrote for the Paris Opera his “William 
Tell,” Donizetti “La Verdi “Don Carlos” and 
“Les Vépres This open door policy accounts, 
in a measure, for the eclectic character of French opera in 
general, and for the long time it took to evolve into some- 


rdiality. 


operas 
Favorita,” 


Sicilie nnes.” 


thing original and typically national. 

Modern French opera really begins with Gounod, a mod- 
Ambroise 
sizet. A 
With these three composers and with 


rn of moderns, a master of masters; with 


Thomas next, and last but not least, Georges 
indeed, 


“Faust,” “Mignon” and “Carmen” French 


strong trio 
peras such as 
opera came into its own. 


ti lly ended. Other 


The tributary period had prac- 
their 
vake, and the world was enriched with the operatic works 
‘ Lalo, Massé, Delibes, 
Joncieres, Godard, D’Indy, Massenet, Chabrier, Charpen- 


great composers followed in 


f Saint-Saéns, Bruneau, 


Reyer 
tier, Ducas and Debussy. A long array, covering a wide 
ange, and wide not only in years, but also in styles. 

Yet all their works, different as they must naturally be, 
ear the same mark, the unmistakable French mark, which 
nsists primarily in the elaborate, recherché, often orig- 
Gallic com- 
is eager to Gounod was 
ipostle of the of harmonists. He 
ked to harmony as a means of dramatic expression, and 


il, harmonic treatment, with which every 


oser ¢ note dothe his melodies. 
new school 


that he was a fine melodist dispels every doubt 


MODERN FRENCH OPERA. 


By Romualdo Sapio. 
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to cover deficiencies 
of invention that he thought out new combinations, but he 
felt that there were great possibilities in the employment 
of an elaborate and subtle harmonic system with a mean- 
ing. The idea was not entirely new, but the way in which 
he developed it was all his own. 

His “Faust” was an epoch making work. Its new har- 
monic treatment, so full of dramatic significance, was a 
revelation. It pointed the way to a new French scheol. It 
may sound like an exaggeration, but it is a fact that noth- 
ing prior to Gounod’s “Faust” existed in France, nor per- 
haps elsewhere, which bore any resemblance to it. Other 
great and greater works had gone before, but they were 
different. Gounod’s was new and an unusual 
one. This probably explains why “Faust” was received 
rather coldly by the French public at first. Time, how- 
ever, fully vindicated this early indifference. While Gou- 
nod generally is admitted to be the father of modern 
French opera, very little is known outside of Gallic circles 
as to what part other composers have played in bringing 
French opera to its present position. The movement be- 
gan really during the last decade of 1890, and Alfred 
3runeau was the first who had the courage to break 
away from all traditions and throw all conventionality to 
the winds. His operas, “Le Réve” and “L’Attaque du 
Moulin,” both founded on Zola’s novels, were cast in a 
mold quite novel; the composer wrote as he felt, utterly 
regardless of whether his works would please the public 
and the critics. He had something new to say—new in 
French art at least—and he could not compromise. His 
sincerity was rewarded with an avalanche of abuse on one 
side, and pxans of praise on the other, proving conclusively 
that he had done something important. 

From Bruneau to Debussy it has been a tenacious strug- 
gle of nearly all French operatic composers to keep French 
opera—and French music in general—on a path quite apart 
from any other. All kinds of melodic and harmonic de- 
vices have been brought into play. The sextone scale with 


about his sincerity. It was not 


message 





all its consequent results has been used freely, and every 
ounce of possibility has been wrung from the modern or- 
chestra. Were it not for the frequent overindulgence in 
these highly spiced savories, perhaps French composers 
would better have served their cause. As it is, they have, 
however, fully succeeded in creating a type of opera which 
is purely French. 

Modern French opera cannot be taken for anything else. 
You may like it or not; that it a question of adaptability 
and temperament. It is obvious that the nearer you come 
to its Latin character, by temperament or by education, the 
more you will be able to understand and enjoy its beauty 
and charm. 

In commenting upon French opera two more names need 
to be mentioned, Felicien David and Hector Berlioz. Al- 
though neither can be considered as an operatic composer 
in the strict sense of the word, yet both of them, with 
their symphonic works, were the real forerunners of mod- 
ern French opera. Those works, far in advance of their 
times in France, were the beacon light which illuminated 
the way for the coming operatic composers. 

Berlioz was not understood nor was his music appre- 
ciated by his contemporaries. This made him bitter against 
the whole world, and often drew from him harsh and 
unjust criticism meant to hurt and demolish his rivals and 
adversaries. Time, however, has done justice to all. His 
“Damnation of Faust” would be alone sufficient to make 
his name go down to posterity among the great ones. 

As for Felicien David, his most notable achievements 
were in the symphonic field, although some of his operas, 
like “The Pearl of Brazil” and ‘Lalla Rookh,” had a very 
fair measure of success. He was the creator of what 
has been properly termed Orientalism in music, an or- 
chestrai coloring of which later composers have made 
great use and abuse. The symphonic ode, “Le Desert,” is 
perhaps his best work. 

To these two great composers modern French opera 
owes an immeasurable debt of gratitude. To Berlioz, es- 
pecially, France owes her musical modern regeneration. It 
is gratifying to see that the world has at last given him 
his due. It is a belated tribute, but—better late than never. 





Mme. Soder-Hueck Presents Artist Pupils. 





On Friday afternoon, April 16, Ada Soder-Hueck, the 
gifted vocal teacher, whose studios are in the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, New York, presented her artist pupils, 
Josephine M. Shepard and Elsie B. Lovell in a joint re- 
cital at Chickering Hall, New York. Miss Lovell, who 
possesses an excellent contralto voice of wide range and 
lovely quality, sang “Quando a te lieta” from Gounod’s 
“Faust”; two numbers by Charles Gilbert Spross, “Yester- 
day and Today” and “Will o’ the Wisp”; Joyce’s “Little 
Boy Blue”; “Sappische Ode,” Brahms, and “Weyla’s 
Gesang,” Wolf. In the last two her excellent German 
diction was especially remarked. 

Miss Shepard’s contribution to the delightful program 
consisted of a group in German, a group in English and 
the familiar aria, “One Fine Day,” from “Madame Butter- 
fly,” Schumann’s “Widmung,” Tschaikowsky’s “Nur wer 
die Sehnsucht kennt,” and Grieg’s “Ich Liebe Dich” made 
up her German group, in which the unusually good Ger- 
man diction, which is a feature of the work of all the 
pupils of this talented instructor, was much enjoyed. 
Miss Shepherd’s rendering of the aria by Puccini reflected 
credit upon her teacher, while the songs in English, 
Thayer’s “My Laddie,” Woodman’s “April Rain” and 
Clough-Leighter’s “My Lover He Comes on the Skee,” 
displayed the clarity of her voice. 

Both these young artists were enthusiastically applauded 
by a large audience, which included many musicians of 
note, and they were obliged to give several encores. As 
a finale they united in “Guarda Che Bianca Luna,” by Cam- 
pana, the two voices blending excellently, so delighting the 
audience that they were obliged to repeat it. 

This winter having been a very busy one, Mme. Soder- 
Hueck has not found time to give frequent pupils’ re- 
citals. Many of her artists are filling prominent church 
positions in New York and vicinity, others are appearing 
in musical comedy, on vaudeville and operatic stages, and 
several have been on tour all winter. However, urged 
by frequent requests, she has decided to give a number 
of recitals by capable singers, affording those interested 
an opportunity to come and listen and judge for them- 
selves of the efficiency of her method. 

Mme. Soder-Hueck is not only a voice instructor, but a 
musician of pronounced talent. She teaches according to 
the famous Garcia methods. 

Professional singers coaching in German songs are de- 
lighted with the opportunity to do so under Mme. Soder- 
Hueck. Managers frequently send artists to her to coach 
in German song repertoire. 

Mme. Soder-Hueck will give her next recital in the 
same hall on Monday, April 26, when she will present a 
lyric soprano and a baritone. Those who are interested 
in observing Mme. Soder-Hueck’s methods and results 
should take advantage of this opportunity as demonstrated 
by her pupils. 
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Lamperti-Valda School of Singing. 





The name of Giulia Valda is so well known in musical 
circles the world over that it is not necessary to make 
more than passing mention of her successes on the operatic 
stage and her present success as a teacher. A favorite 
pupil of the elder Lamperti, with whom she studied for 
many years, she has the Lamperti method at her command 
probably beyond that of any other teacher, for not only 
was she a pupil, but she had the rare privilege of residing 
with the Lamperti family, and her friendship with the elder 
Lamperti continued until his death. As she had a special 
training for her profession, so now she has a special apti- 
tude for imparting to others the valuable lessons learned 
from this great teacher. 

For the past seven years Mme. Valda has lived in Paris 
with Mme. Lamperti, widow of the late maestro, their 
studio being the Mecca for many pupils—American, French, 
Canadian, Danish, English, Spanish, Italian, Russian, Ger- 
man, Austrian, in fact all nationalities being among those 
studying with her. The musicales given at their studio al- 
ways attracted many music lovers and constituted events 
of importance, introducing well trained pupils to the musi- 
cal and social life of Paris. 

But the war brought changes. The American pupils 
were recalled home by their parents and there were sad 
leave takings. However, they were all so devoted to Mme. 
Valda, so sure that she was the only teacher, that with true 
American spirit, they determined to continue studying with 
her or with no one, and after four months of persuasion 
induced Mme. Valda to come to New York until the war 
is over. So she closed her beautiful apartment in Paris 
temporarily and returned to New York, where she was met 
by her former pupils, who are delighted to greet her and 
once more to be under her tuition. Now that Mme. Valda 
is settled in New York she is kept just as busy as in 
Paris, all her former American pupils studying with her, 
while many others are taking advantage of the present 





MME, GIULIA VALDA AND SOME OF HER PUPILS AT 





opportunity to have lessons. When she is ready to return 
to Paris she will have a large class to accompany her. 

Not only is Mme. Valda held in high esteem by her 
pupils as a teacher, but she is a true friend to them, in- 
terested in their welfare, ready to assist them in every pos- 
sible way, always on the alert to see that they shall get the 
best in life; in fact and deed a friend to rely upon, to go 
to in trouble or in happiness. Her “girls” have every rea- 
son to be devoted to her, just as she is devoted to them. 

Mme. Valda has an apartment at 8 West Fifty-second 
street, near Fifth avenue, where she has a large and well 
arranged studio. 

The following are some of the pupils of the Lamperti- 
Valda School of Singing shown in the accompanying pic- 
ture: Marie Glover, Antoinette Glover, Maria McDonald, 
Louisville, Ky.; Wave Whitcomb, Miss Skee, Lincoln, 
Neb.; Gertrude Olsen, Leah Stock, Chicago, Ill; Millie 
Baker, Mrs. Kearney, Marie Addison, Mrs. Harold Stimp- 
New York; Ruth Lipscomb, San Antonio, Tex.; 
Eleanor V. V. Cator, Far Rockaway, L. I.; Amy Hewes, 
Newagk, N. J.; Miss H. Southard, Cranford, N. J.; Clara 
Strain, Kathrine O’Brien, St. Croix, West 
Indies. 

George S. Hirst is accompanist of the school. 


son, 


Montana; 





Ruth Deyo, Pianist-Composer. 





Ruth Deyo, the pianist, was one of the artists (Julie 
Opp Faversham and Vernon d’Arnalle were the others) 
who gave a fine program of music at the studio of Prince 
and Princess Troubetzkoy last Wednesday evening, April 
14. Miss Deyo, in works by herself, Mendelssohn, Schu- 
mann, Debussy and MacDowell, scored a decided success. 
Her own compositions consisted of “Sun Shadows” and 
“Dream Castles,” for piano, and “The Phoenix,” Chinese 
song, written on a pentatonic scale. Mr. d’Arnalle sang 
the Deyo song and also works by Schubert, Schumann, 
Tosti, Wolf-Ferrari, etc. He, 
plause. 


too, received warm ap- 





THE LAMPERTI-VALDA SCHOOL OF SINGING, AT PRESENT TEMPORARILY LOCATED IN NEW YORK. 


Oscar Seagle in Washington. 


Oscar Seagle, the busy baritone, recently sang at a mu- 
sicale given at the home of Mrs. David James Hill, Wash- 
ington, D. C. He opened his program with an aria from 
Verdi’s “Un Ballo in Maschera,” continuing with a group 
of seventeenth century French songs, a group of modern 
French, four German songs, and closing with a group 
consisting of “Would God I Were the Tender Apple Blos- 
som” (Old Irish), “ Smugglers’ Song” (Kernochan), “Ah, 
Love But a Day” (Beach), and “The Bird of the Wilder- 
ness” (Horsman). 
appears, the audience was delighted with his offerings and 
enthusiastically applauded his songs. 

On April 24, Mr. Seagle will give a joint recital with 
Maggie Teyte in Washington. 


As is usual when this gifted singer 





John Prindle Scott Song Recital. 





John Prindle Scott, composer, will give a concert at 
Wanamaker Auditorium, New York, on Monday afternoon, 
April 26. He will have the assistance of Mrs 
Anderson-Otis, soprano; Orlo 
Simmons, baritone. On Friday evening, April 30, several 


Florence 


3angs, tenor, and William 


of Mr. Scott’s songs will be sung at a concert to be given 
by the Manuscript Society in the National Arts Club, New 
York. On April 3, the Oberlin Glee Club sang three of 
Mr. Scott’s éollege songs at a concert given at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 





York Oratorio Society Preparing for Concert. 


The members of the York Oratorio Society, of York, 
Pa., under the leadership of Dr. J. Fred. Wolle, are busily 
engaged making preparations for their annual spring con- 
cert, which will take place on Tuesday, April 27. The 
work to be performed at this concert is Gounod’s “Re- 
demption.” 
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BIG DEMAND 
FOR NEWARK 
FESTIVAL SEATS. 


Predictions Point to Capacity Houses on All 
Three Evenings, May 4, 5 and 6—Gigantic 
Chorus Holds Additional Rehearsals. 


NEWARK MUSICIANS’ CLUB 
GIVES FIRST ANNUAL BANQUET. 


Large Gathering of Musicians Proves Notable Affair — 
Interesting Speeches. 











Newark, N. J., April 20, 1915. 
Beginning two weeks from tonight, May 4, Newark is to 
‘ e its first music festival. Three concerts, such as 
\ ver been offered here before, and which promise to 
iny similar event held in any other part of the entire 


to be given in the First Regiment Armory, 
an audience that will undoubt- 
edly capacity of auditorium in the 
State Already indications point to a crowded house on 
t evening, and on the following two nights equally 
rge an audience is likely. 
Drawing from cities many miles away, principally New 
addition to Newark and suburban cities, the audi- 
Even Billy Sunday, with his 
rings in Paterson, it seems certain, is not the 
raction that these Newark will The 
enthusiasm evident in all parts of the city and in outlying 
than unusual: it is remarkable. So far 
nearly three hundred patrons and thirty-three 
xholders. There are 10,000 advance tickets still out, and 
ry large of them, it is understood, have already 
old. The receipts to date have nearly reached the 


country, are 
on May 4, 5 and 6, betore 


x the the largest 


e is to be a monstrous one. 
gathe 
concerts prove. 


cCcalities 1S 


more 


there ar 


number 


$8,000 mark, and this is only the fourth day of the patron 
ale, with the concerts still two weeks distant. 
[he subscribers’ sale started yesterday morning with 


t line of purchasers ever assembled at a concert 


larges 


x office in this city. Long before the opening hour of 
nine a large crowd gathered at Lauter’s, 593 Broad street, 
where a temporary box office had been specially con- 
structed. Nearly the entire section of $2:50 seats have al- 
eady been sold and the $2 and $1.50 seats are selling as 
fast as the three ticket sellers can hand them out. 

Unlike most cities where the patron sale is usually the 
irgest, the subscription sale in Newark is. many times 
greater than the patron sale. This condition is most en- 

raging to those actively interested in the festival, be- 

ise instead of a smaller number of persons financially 

arry the larger expense, there is a much greater 

ly of smaller purchasers representing all sects and 

lasses of music lovers, This fact alone is predicative of 

permanent festival which will have the support of the 
entire city instead of the wealthier citizens alone. 

Conductor Wiske has made arrangements to superintend 

sonally the decorating of the Armory in order that the 

istic properties may be Made as nearly perfect as pos- 
Mr. Wiske has managed and directed thirteen music 


tivals in the Paterson Armory and ‘as learned by expe- 
the best way to decorate a large auditorium for con- 


is nature. Persons seated in the extreme rear 


all will be able to hear just as distinctly as though 
occupied seats in the middle of the house. 

\ special rehearsal of the chorus was held last night in 

e Burt Street School auditorium with very few seats 





a 


unoccupied. The work of the 1,200 singers is most encour- 
aging and promises to surprise the most critical when the 
concerts take place in May. The orchestra, which is to be 
composed of one hundred musicians selected from the best 
orchestras of Newark and New York, is now being formed 
and will begin rehearsals very soon. There will be few 
of Newark’s prominent instrumentalists not included in its 
ranks. Another rehearsal of the chorus will be held Wed- 
nesday evening in the same auditorium, followed by one 
on the following Monday and Wednesday evenings. A 
final rehearsal will be held in the Armory on Sunday after- 
noon, May 2. 

The accompanying photograph shows only a part of the 
gigantic chorus, 1,200 strong, which will take part at the 
May concerts. 

Persons desiring patrons’ or subscription seats for the 
festival are urged to send their names to the office of the 
association as early as possible if the best seats would be 
procured. The advance sale of seats will open Thursday 
morning at Lauter’s, 593 Broad street, at nine o’cock, and 
the general public sale will begin on Monday morning, 
April 26. For persons living out-of-town and unable to se- 
lect seats, the best choice possible will be made for them on 
receipt of check. Subscription prices range from $1.50 to 
$6 per seat for all three concerts. Patrons’ tickets sell for 
$20, a reduction of $10 from the regular price, and offer 
four of the best seats for each performance, or twelve 
seats in all. 

A detailed and specially illustrated review of the Newark 
concerts will appear in the May 12 issue of the MusicaL 
CourtER. This is to be one of the most complete and 
attractive festival numbers ever published, Subscription 
orders may be sent direct to the office of the MusicaL 
CourIeR or copies may be ordered from any newsdealer. 

Newark Musicians’ CLus BANQUET. 

The Newark Musicians’ Club held its first “get together” 
banquet last Saturday evening at the Washington Restau- 
rant, and a more enjoyable evening could not have been 
wished for. About seventy-five persons were present, in- 
cluding members and their friends, and in addition to 
Haines’ Orchestra of seven pieces, which furnished music 
during the evening, and the numerous forms of merriment 
offered frequently by the male “chorus” composed of the 
stag members, there were seven most interesting and in- 
structive addresses. 

City Counsel of Newark, Spaulding Frazer, followed the 
welcome address of the president of the club, Alexander 
Berne, and spoke on “Newark’s Musicians and Newark’s 
Future.” Mr. Frazer stated that he believed with the rapid 
strides the club was making, Newark would soon be able to 
boast of a club not unlike the Bohemian Club of New 
York. He believed the organization has a great future 
and should be of great’benefit to the city at the time of the 
celebration next year. 

Rounds of applause, which lasted for several minutes, 
greeted C. Mortimer Wiske, conductor of the Newark and 
Paterson music festivals, president of the Paterson Musi- 
cians’ Club and the first honorary member of the New- 
ark Musicians’ Club, when he arose to address the mem- 
bers on “Newark—Present Tense.” His remarks were di- 
rected principally to the work of the club in connection 
with the festival concerts here next month, crediting the 
members of the club for a large part of the success of 
Newark’s first festival. 

“Newark’s 250th Anniversary” was the subject of 
Gharles Grant Shaffer’s remarks, and in an interesting and 
delightful style he told a little of what he believed the 
club could do to assist the city at the time of the anniver- 
sary. He referred to the proposed municipal organ 
which the club has undertaken to raise money for, and 








praised the society for its efforts to do something for 


Newark. Mr. Shaffer is principal of the Elliott Street 
School and responsible for the series of Elliott Street 
School concerts given each season with great success. 

The only speaker not a member of the club was Henry 
Gaines Hawn, a graduate of Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, a native of Alabamia, and president of the Pleiades 
Club of New York. In his Southern dialect he told 
many amusing stories of the South, as well as delivering 
an instructive address on “Diction in the Art of Song.” 

J. Harry Huntington, Jr., second vice-president of the 
Newark Festival Association and organist of the Third 
Church South, followed with the topic “As You Like It,” 
which he treated in an interesting fashion. 

Loud applause greeted the last speaker of the evening, 
Thornton W. Allen, the organizer of the Newark Musi- 
cians’ Club and also the organizer and secretary of the 
Newark Music Festival Association. Mr. Allen, who was 
given as his subject “Ideals, Visions and Prophesies,” re- 
ferred to the “Four Cities’ Festival,” which is to be given 
next year, with Newark, Paterson, Jersey City, and possibly 
Trenton uniting with a combined chorus of 3,000 voices. 
the largest in the world. Mr. Allen also referred to a 
plan to unite the Paterson, Jersey City and Newark mu- 
sicians’ clubs in an endeavor to promote and father bigger 
schemes of Statewide interest. He praised the work the 
club had accomplished during the past year and rophe- 
sized that after another season Newark would have a large 
and powerful organization which would be of great bene- 
fit to the city and of which Newark would be justly proud. 

A novelty which proved one of the best features of the 
evening’s entertainment was the “Chorus” table. Here 
were seated all of the male members who attended the 
dinner unaccompanied. Rigged out with all kinds of 
headgear and well provided with musical instruments of 
every conceivable manufacture, they kept the audience in 
constant rounds of laughter. After each address the 
“chorus” found a fitting cheer for the speaker, and fre- 
quently paraded in and out between the tables to the 
amusement of all. The “Suffragettes” table, too, was well 
decorated and its members found occasional opportunity 
of getting even with the “Chorus.” 

The banquet committee, composed of Mrs. Frederick 
Baumann, Katherine Eyman and Herbert Sachs-Hirsch, 
was for the most part responsible for the genuine success 
of the club’s first annual banquet. 


Music Notes. 


A review of the second concert this season of the New- 
ark Symphony Orchestra will appear in next week’s issue 
of the MusicaL Courter. 

The May issue of the Music Publisher and Dealer, New 
York, will contain an article on Newark’s proposed mu- 
nicipal organ, written by Thornton W. Allen. 





Caroll Badham Preyer Pupil on Tour. 


Caroll Badham Preyer’s artist-pupil, Margaret Hellar, 
has been engaged to appear as soloist at three concerts to 
be given by the New York Symphony Orchestra during its 
tour through ther Middle West next month. Mrs. Hellar 
possesses a brilliant soprano voice which shows the result 
of the excellent training under Mme. Preyer. 





Music Editors Shift. 


Robert Allerton Parker has succeeded George Sylvester 
Viereck as the musical and dramatic editor of Current 
Opinion. Mr. Viereck resigned in order to devote all his 
time to editing Fatherland and the International Magazine. 
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ON THE ORGAN. 


Almost from the dawn of the art of music, the organ 
has been in constant process of evolution. Long before 
the piano and the standard instruments of the orchestra 
of today were in anything like common use, the organ was 
perfected from the ten-piped, bellows-equipped Magrepha 


that was housed by the ancient Temple at Jerusalem; 


through the various stages imposed upon it by the Italian, 
Flemish, Dutch, French, German and English composers 
and musicians, to the modern church or concert instrument. 

Glorious as were the benefits derived by the instrument 
from the golden era of Palestrina and the Italian Renais- 
sance of music and from the genius of the immortal Bach 
and the later German masters, they but developed the rich 
massiveness and sombre inflexibility of tone by which the 
organ came ever to be associated in the popular mind with 
the “dim, religious light” of cathedral, church and chapel. 

It remained for American ingenuity and American re- 
sourcefulness finally to unite the distinctively spiritual qual- 
ity of the tones produced by the organ and the opulence 
and brilliancy of those produced by the orchestral instru- 
ments, singly or in concert. The late Robert Hope-Jones 
revolutionized alike the organ school of music and the 
organ industry when, at the outset of the present century 
he perfected the present Wurlitzer Unit Orchestra. 

This wondrous instrument absolutely combines the func- 
tions of the pipe organ and the orchestral ensemble and it 
places under the instantaneous and unified control of a 
single organist a full complement of metal and wooden 
pipes, including such effects as the piano, harp, xylophone, 
glockenspiel, triangle, cymbals, snare and bass drums, 
chrysoglott and orchestral bells. While for the heighten- 
ing of “tone pictures” and all manner of so called “pro- 


Copyright, 1915, MacBride. 


grammatic music,” it provides incidental detail of percus- 
sion and sound in sleigh bells, castanets, tambourines and 
effects imitative of caroling birds, galloping horses, raging 
tempests and the like. Thus a complete transformation 
has been effected from the old time wooden mechanical 


THIS ILLUSTRATION SHOWS THE CONSOLE (OR KEY- 
BOARD) OF THE WURLITZER HOPE-JONES UNIT OR- 
CHESTRA, FROM WHICH THE ENTIRE INSTRUMENT IS 
OPERATED BY ONE MUSICIAN. 


action of the pipe organ, with all its heaviness and cum- 
bersomeness, into a brilliant, quick and immediately re- 
sponsive orchestral unit. 

The first accomplishment of this extraordinary innova- 
tion is the eliminating of all unnecessary physical labor 


27 
upon the part of the soloist at the keyboard. From his 
pseudo-mechanical role of bygone days, he passes to that 
of the true virtuoso. He is freed from the undignified 
contortions and strenuous “drudgery” of the 
henceforth may concentrate his faculties and his abilities 
upon the attainment of purely artistic standards of playing 


past and 


It is, of course, in the concert room of vast dimensions 
that the Wurlitzer Unit Orchestra voices with most com 
pelling eloquence such heroic examples of music literature 
as the “Tristan und Isolde” prelude and “Liebestod,” th 
“Processional of the Knights of the Holy Grail,” 
“Parsifal,” the heart wringing “Adagio Lamentoso,” 
the Tschaikowsky “Symphonie Pathétique,” or the “Ode to 
Joy,” from the Beethoven “Ninth.” But it proves to he 
equally effective in the church, the hotel, the restaurant or 
the theatre. In church or cathedral it provides at one key 
board the combined resources of pipe organ and orchestral 
reinforcement for Christmas, Easter and other festival oc 
casions and yet may figure quite unobtrusively in the 
simplest Lententide matins or vespers, either for choir ac- 
companiment or for solo work. 

Already such first dramatic, fraternal and church ins‘i- 
tutions as the Auditorium, Ocean Grove, N. J.; the Vita 
graph, Cort and Palace Theatres, New York; the “million 
dollar” Elks’ Lodge, New York; the Liberty Theatre, Seat- 
tle; the Isis and Paris Theatres, Denver, Colo.; the Baptist 
Temple, Philadelphia; the Regent Theatre, 
N. Y., and the Imperial Theatre, Montreal, are equipped 
with the latest specimens of Wurlitzer Unit Orchestra, th 
use of which has partially demonstrated the wonderful 
scope of the instrument in orchestral work. 

These have been musical revelations in their respective 
localities, and in every instance the result has been a new 


Rochester 


reading of organ music, bringing the old organ into W 
and deeper wmderstanding and finally bridging the wide gap 
between the pipe organ and the orchestra of symphonic 
complement. It has gone even farther in outstripping the 
power of expression of the orchestra, because the merging 
of the two has developed a third phase of musical ex 
pression in the hands of the one unit player—the harmoni 


NEWARK MUSICIANS’ CLUB’S FIRST ANNUAL BANQUET, APRIL 17, 1915. 
Speakers’ table (left to right): H. G, Ely, Mrs. Ely, Charles Grant Shaffer, Mrs. Dora Becker Shaffer, C. Mortimer Wiske, Mrs. Wiske, R. A. L. Smith, 
Alexander Berne, Henry Gaines Hawn, J. H. Huntington, Jr., Thornton W. Allen, Alice Anthony, Sidney A. Baldwin, Miss Pierson, Mrs. 


Louise Westwood, Mrs. Henry Gaines Haw: 


Frederick A. Baumann, August Epple 
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The flexible organ cable permits the placing of the console 
in any desired position. 

Different Wires Used in a Pipe Organ.—Flat wire in 
the action and contacts and in different forms of springs 
and in the structure; round wires of various tempers in 
the action, key pins and mechanical work; wire springs 
in different forms made from flat, round and other 
shaped wires, transmitting different kinds of power, such 
as compression, extension and torsion, as exhibited in 
every form in the adjoining show windows; wire rope for 
the control of bellows and other of the heavier mechan- 
ism; shafting and screw stock (a larger and heavier form 
of wire as shown in the adjoining show case) for the 
blower and dynamo and other heavy and mechanical parts; 
triangle mesh concrete reinforcement, used for reinforc- 
ing the heavy concrete walls of the swell boxes: electrical 
wires, such as Amerite and Americore rubber covered, and 
the silk insulated wires in the magnets, the intricate wiring 
of the console, union board, switchboard and relay board, 
the organ cable and the magnets under the pipes; the pipe 
organ wire, which is a cotton insulated wire covered with 
paraffine especially adapted for the conducting of electrical 
current throughout different points in the instruments. 

The total length of the wiring in a modern pipe organ 
may vary from 100 to 500 miles, according to the size of 
the instrument. 

The Organ Pipes and Sound Producing Units.—These 
are shut up in a large, nearly soundproof room back of 
the gilt pipe front. Egress of sound is by graduated shut- 
ters opened out in different degrees at the will of the or- 
ganist. The wind pressure is supplied by a Kinetic En- 
gineering Company blower, also exhibited in the show 
case, requiring a three horse power electric motor, and is 
distinguished by its very quiet and vibrationless running 
and tremendous wind creating power. The wind is con- 
ducted from this blower by a pipe into the organ wind 
chests, on top of which the pipes are set. The only de- 
parture here from usual pipe organ practice is that control 
of the admission of air into the pipes is by separate mag- 
nets for each pipe, as mentioned; the orchestral units in 
the organ also receive their impulses from separate mag- 
nets. The power for operating all these magnets is from 
a separate dynamo, operated by a belt leading from the 
blower shaft. 

Following are the specifications of this Wurlitzer Unit 


Orchestra, with the orchestral voices, solo and ensemble, 
and the special percussion and sound effects obtained: 





ACCOMPANIMENT: Ft. SOLO: 
Contra viole ........ ee Ophicleide ..............16 
Fe REG ssc rcietecinc Contra viola ............16 
Open diapason .......... 8 Tuba horn ....... sieeas 8 
CIE 5s spe evesies vse 8 Open diapason .......... 8 
Viol d’orchestre ........ 8 on EE outta eer 8 
Viol celeste ......... ou ee Viol d’orchestra .. 8 
Piste écsvtins we hawne ei 8 Viol celeste ..... 8 
Vox: humada-s.cc. 66s eos 8 i See eee Pe Cee 8 
WE ein os sce as coke bes 4 Were Sie ee. Css aie 8 
Octave celeste ......... a | COMI SiaXckdeessacieuxe 4 
Flute ..s...000 ecoceecees 4 eee re ere ry ye 4 
Vom humans .....00cces 4 WIRE venies 0 4 cnc tude es ive 4 
pS A  raanne Woah ws 2% Octave celeste .......... 4 
7 Meal eR Re ae Oe Par Pee eT Peary” 4 
Chrysoglott. TORR oii ces vcivecccees 2% 
Snare Drums. Fifteenth ........... ‘ 2 
Tambourine. DOIN i cii50 ies cadences 2 
Castanets, BOR 5k fe dee ke cc ised ieee 1% 
Ten adjustable combination Sleigh bells. 
pistons, Xylophone. 
SECOND TOUCHES: Bells. 

Accompaniment. Chrysoglott. 

Tbe WM ci ive ee Ten adjustable combination 
Ps can ie eh aeebeen ee pistons, 

Sleigh bells, PEDALS: 

Xylophone. Ophicleide ........ ont vese 
Triangle. RR dss cannes. kcasaoues 16 
Solo. TU ONE Cid a cok eanedan 8 
Ophicleide ........5. oo 0sa® Open diapason .......... 8 
POE an Fess nhevan chasis 8 i PPT ete tee 8 

Tremuland, EE ae rr ee 8 

GENERAL: Re ee erie re ee 4 
One expression lever. RNG o skoweeivanaieats & 


One tremulant. Base drum.....Second touch 


Two D. T. Sforzando pedals. Kettle drum...Second touch 
Bird. Snare drum... .Second touch 
Auto horn. Cymbals ....... Second touch 
Fire gong. Three toe combination pis- 
Steamboat whistle. tons. 


Horse hoofs. 
Tom-tom. 

Chinese block. 
Elecfric door bell. 


Thus the Wurlitzer Unit Orchestra, environed by the 
flower of American industrial products, fitly symbolizes 
the utmost refinement of which the artist-artisan of the 
United States is capable. It is a concrete example of the 
conversion of the immobility and austerity of an age old 
institution to the plastic and versatile expression of New 
World life and New World ideals. 





Roderick White’s Fine Old Violins. 


The violin shown on the right in the accompanying illus- 
tration is the famous “Bott” Stradivarius made in 1723, 
and once owned also by the late Duke of Cambridge and 
which has had a most dramatic history. 

The violin shown on the left is a remarkable Stradi- 
varius of 1715, which is an example of the so called “golden 








RODERICK WHITE’S TWO STRADS. 
Bott Strad, right; Russian Strad, left. 


age” of the great master’s work. This instrument was at 
one time in the possession of Rode and was purchased by 
Roderick ,White from one of the directors of the Imperial 
Conservatory at Petrograd, Russia. 





Sara Heineman Sings at Musicale. 





Minia Gallager gave a musicale last Friday evening, 
April 16, at her residence, 104 West Eighty-fifth street, 





New York, in honor of her guests, Mr. and Mrs. Web- 
ster, of Honolulu. Sara Heineman, dramatic mezzo, was 
the soloist. Mme. Heineman sang “Ah, Love, But a Day” 
(Mrs. H. H. A. Beach), “Inter nos” (MacFadyen) and 
“Frithling ist da” (Fischhof). Her reception was enthu- 
siastic and she responded to well deserved recalls. 

Mme. Heineman has made a specialty of songs of the 
South (in.costume), and in these she will be heard at the 
Amsterdam Opera House on the evening of April 21 in a 
benefit for the United Theatrical Association. 





Poore Has Good Idea. 





Charles Prescott Poore, head of the Musicians’ Publicity 
Bureau, 70 Fifth avenue, New York City, has an original 
idea. Instead of taking an office uptown like the other 
managers, he has identified himself with the educational 
world, by locating in the Ginn Educational Building, at 
70 Fifth avenue, where he is in touch with educators from 
all over the country. Thus he is in a position to supply 
music to the schools, as the school people naturally go to 
the Ginn Building for everything they need. 





Avitabile-Martelli English Opera Company. 





A new opera company known as the Avitabile-Martelli 
English Opera Company, has been formed. This company 
has arranged to appear at Palisades Park, N. J., for a 
period of twelve weeks during the coming summer, offering 
such operas as “I1 Trovatore,” “Carmen,” “Faust,” “Caval- 
leria RuSticana,” “Pagliacci,” “Lucia,” “Bohemian Girl,” 
“Martha,” “Aida” and “Rigoletto.” 





Brounoff Presents Pupils. 

Platon Brounoff presented a number of his pupils at a 
concert given by him last Sunday evening at Pabst Coli- 
seum, New York. The program contained several of the 
concert giver’s compositions. 





“These changes in the weather are bothering me to 
death,” said the amateur singer. 

“Why r 

“When I have a cold I’m bass, and when I get well I’m 
tenor. I can never tell whether to practice ‘The Diver’ or 


‘Sally in Our Alley.’”—New York Mail. 
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CHICAGO NORTH SHORE 
FESTIVAL PROGRAMS 
ARE ANNOUNCED. 





Brilliant Array of Artists to Be Heard—Large Choruses 
and Orchestra. 





The Chicago North Shore Festival Association, which is 
to present its seventh music festival on May 24, 25, 27 and 
29 next, in the Northwestern University Gymnasium, 
Evanston, Ill., has just sent to the Musicat Courter an ad- 
vance but complete program of its coming concerts. This 
program has not yet been published but contains a great 
deal of interesting matter and is most attractive. 

In addition to the festival choruses the following solo- 
ists will appear: Frieda Hempel, Florence Hinkle, Mildred 
Potter, Sophia Braslau, Margaret Keyes, Evan Williams, 
Paul Althouse, Pasquale Amato, Clarence Whitehill and 
Henri Scott. 

The program in part contains the following announce- 
ment: 

The Chicago North Shore Festival plans for its activity 
this year some of the most important and the most attrac- 
tive performances in its history. The concerts will be five 
in number—four evening and one matinee—the dates of 
which will be May 24, 25, 27 and 29, 1915. The fame of 
these North Shore Festivals has spread far beyond the 
boundaries of America and the high standard of the works 
which have been interpreted at them, the renown of the 
singers who have taken part in them, the exalted worth of 
the instrumentalists, will be more than upheld at the con- 
certs which will be offered at the Northwestern University 
Gymnasium, Evanston. The most illustrious artists of 
which this country or Europe can boast will appear; the 
magnificent festival chorus of 600 voices, a high school 
students’ chorus of 400 voices and the children’s chorus, 
1,500 strong, will be heard, and it is further demonstrating 
the high standard which the festival association has set for 
itself to state that the entire Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra of ninety men has been engaged. Peter Christian Lut- 
kin, who has directed the festivals since their foundation 
six years ago, will again direct the music this year. The 
orchestral performances will ‘be conducted by Frederick 
Stock, 

The Choral Works—It is a matter of congratulation to 
the directorate and management of the festival that the 
choral compositions which have been selected for interpreta- 
tion this season should be of the nature that appeals most 
potently to all lovers of music. The most important of 
these will be Mendelssohn’s oratorio “Elijah” and “The 
Dream of Gerontius,” by Edward Elgar. The former was 
produced for the first time at the Birmingham Festival in 
1846. The profound impression which it made at that 
time, the astonishing inspiration of its music, the dramatic 
power of the whole has not been lessened by the passage of 
time. There is no other oratorio which has so firm a hold 
over the affections of music lovers. “The Dream of Geron- 
tius” was first heard, also at Birmingham, in 1900. No 
choral work by any English master, and but few works by 
composers of any other land, have achieved the triumph 
that Elgar brought about with the masterpiece which will 
be set forth at Evanston. The musical beauty, the poetry 
and the orchestral sumptuousness of the score have been 
acclaimed by connoisseurs the world over. At the chil- 
dren’s concert which will be given May 29, there will be 
revived “The Walrus and the Carpenter,” by Percy E. 
Fletcher, which was so remarkable a success of the festival 
in 1912. 


Program: 
Tur Curcaco Nortn Snore Music Festivat. 
FIRST CONCERT. 
Elijah ...cccscecscccsevecccnsceescencsccevasevesceseecs Mendelssohn 
Monday, May 24, 1915, 8.15 p. m. 

Conductor, Mr. Lutkin 
Soloists: Florence Hinkle, soprano; Margaret Keyes, con- 
tralto; Paul Althouse, tenor; Clarence Whitehill, baritone 
(boy soprano); the A Capella Choir; Festival Chorus of 600 
Singers; augmented to 1,000 singers by students from the 
Evanston and New Trier High Schools, and the Evanston 

Academy; the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 





SECOND CONCERT—ARTISTS’ NIGHT. 
Tuesday, May 25, 1915, 8.15 p. m. 
Conductors: Mr. Stock and Mr. Oldberg. 
Soloist: Pasquale Amato, baritone. 
The Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 


Program: 

Overture to Riemed. oc.cc cccccccncescccscedevevcrscesevesuecs Wagner 
Aria, Die Frist is um, from Thé Flying Dutchman......... Wagner 
Mr. Amato. 

Rhapsody, June .....ccccccccccecceeeccscccecsscceees Arne Oldberg 
Aria from Le Roi de Lahore. ........:cceceeeeeeeeceeenes Massenet 
Mr. Amato. 

Carnival Piemontesi CERES FYE ae ......Sinigaglia 
Intermission. 

Wedding March and Variations. ............0esceeeeeeeees Goldmark 
Aria, Prayer from William Tell. ..........cccee ee eeeeeeneees Rossini 
Mr. Amato. 

Midsummer Wake (a Swedish rhapsody)................+..Alfven 


THIRD CONCERT. 
Thursday, May 27, tors, 8.15 p. m. 
Conductors: Mr. Lutkin and Mr. Stock. 
Soloists: Mildred Potter, contralto; Evan Williams, tenor; 


Henri Scott, bass; The A Capella Choir; Festival Chorus of 
600 Singers; The Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
Program: 
Sn It hac cicaweawebes Gebn bes ce6Uebbée cetenbe Wagner 
I Ee MIR a ac tckde ev-ncdue vs svesween a Edward Elgar 


FOURTH CONCERT—CHILDREN’S CONCERT. 
Saturday, May 29, 1915, 2.15 p. m. 
Conductors: Mr. Stock and Mr. McConathy. 
Soloist: Sophie Braslau, contralto. 
Children’s Chorus of 1,500 Voices. 









Program: 
Overture to The Secret of Suzanmne.............00.0005 Wolf-Ferrari 
Patriotic songs— 
ee A Ar A OE SMEs 6 a ocd ekncc ces cctads Rossetter G. Cole 
Asserts, the Teawlifdl. .. 0.5 ccccccccccves .John S. Fearis 
Hats Off! Elizabeth Poorman 
Aria, O mio Fernando....... ...... Donizetti 


Miss Braslau. 


Cantata, The Walrus and the Carpenter.........Percy E. Fletcher 


Intermission. 
Selections from music to Shakespeare’s A Midsummer Night’s 
NR Se sa pate <bsbOMbWhbks ans. sh wae o oe ane 
Overture. 
Chorus, You Spotted Snakes. 
Nocturne. 


Chorus, Through the House. 
Wedding March. 
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MISS FARRAR 


MADAME MELBA 


MR. KREISLER 


MR. PADEREWSKI 


DIRECTION : 
Cc. A. ELLIS 
SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON 

















Children’s songs— 
The Grandmother’s Song...................-..Mrs. H, H. Beach 
NN << Cir hige Win 60h ch cc's Sncedeeeeuss Hans Hermann 
The Child’s Song .. ..ccccccccascvscccece .....Mana Zucca 
Miss Braslau. 
America sees 
FIFTH CONCERT—OPERATIC NIGHT. 
Saturday, May 29, 1915, 8.15 p. m. 
Conductors: Mr, Stock and Mr, Lutkin, 
Soloist: Frieda Hempel, soprano. 
Festival Chorus of 600 Singers. Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
Program: 
SN II 6 a ge coh anebe $46 Bidee ss weew cence sucess Glazounow 
Aria, Ernani Involami, from Ernani...................sseseeees Verdi 
Miss Hempel. 
Suite, Adventures in a Perambulator....... 
i en nas hak ohsaans ees ched eens ss oq see 
Miss Hempel. 
Ladies chorus, Come, Ye Maidens All..............-. Tschaikowsky 
(From Eugen Onegin.) 
Chorus, Enir’acte and waltz song, Hail to the Dance. ..Tschaikowsky 
(From Eugen Onegin.) 
Intermission. 


.....Carpenter 


Chorus, Introduction and Hymn to the Sun (from Iris)... .Mascagni 
Songs— 
Der Nussbaum svekemmeet cedechcca .. Schumann 
EP ey et ee PP eee Oe se eee tie SR eS 
en a ee ee ee ee eee Humperdinck 


Miss Hempel. 
Chorus of Villagers (from Prince Igor)....... 
A Cappella Choir. 
Polovetzia Dance for Chorus (from Prince Igor)..... 
Chorus and audience, The Star Spangled Banner...............Key 


Musicians’ Club Montbly. 


The Musicians’ Club Monthly (New York) is an eight 
page publication whose Volume I,No. 1, dated April, 1915, 
comes to the Musicat Courter offices. The introductory 
editorial explains that “the purpose of this little paper is 
primarily to give our club publicity; to dispense the news 
of members who are up and doing in the musical world; 
to talk the get-together spirit, and now and then to put 
over a little musical philosophy where it is most needed.” 


.....Borodin 


....-Borodin 












Vocal Art Science Lecture. 





A Miller Vocal Art-Science lecture was given, April 12, 
at the studios of Adelaide Gescheidt, the instructor of this 
method, by Dr. Frank E. Miller. 

The subject of overtones was demonstrated by the latest 
instrument, called the Harmonion, which registers nine 
octaves of tone, an outcome of discoveries of Dr. Miller. 
The sounds are pure and true, and prove further the pos- 
sibility of developing phenomenal sound producing instru- 
ments that have never been thought possible. This was 
followed by voice demonstrations of the pupils, in contrast 
to mechanical sound, who distinctly and accurately pro- 
duced the seven individual overtones and their perfect 
blend, which this vocal-art science claims must be regis- 
tered by every voice, so that it may be complete in its 
quality. Amplification of tone followed, which brought 
out the fact that the beauty of voice depends largely on 
the false vocal cords in producing resonance in the voice. 
Amplification of power of voice is only possible where 
there is a balance of the vocal adjustments making a per- 
fect instrument, whereby the contact of the fifth cervical 
spine is then brought about as a natural sequence, and the 
mystery of amplification of voice disappears, and power 
of voice is a fact, a definite procedure. 

Rhythm, according to natural law, was the next point in 
discussion. The idea of the ear being essentially an agent 
for rhythm and pleasurably so, next to harmony, brought 
out an intensely interesting discussion. 

Rhythm in vocal art-science is the living drop of blood 
that goes to the uttermost parts of the body. It is through 
the development of the sense of rhythm through the eternal 
flow of blood, with the breath, that the body, soul and 
spirit are united to make it possible for one to have indi- 
vidual artistic expression in singing. 


Hamlin for Chicago Opera. 


3efore sailing for Europe, Cleofonte Campanini made 
public the names of a dozen or more distinguished opera 
singers whom he has definitely engaged for the Chicago 
Opera next season. Among them, Chicagoans rejoiced to 
see George Hamlin, whose rapid strides in the operatic 
branch of his polished art finally made him a prime favorite 
with his audiences, attested by the fact that when he was 
announced to sing, the house was invariably sold out. 

Mr. Hamlin will be heard in several new roles next sea- 
son, as during his sojourn in Italy during the last year he 
made several important additions to his operatic repertoire, 
notable among which is the Montemezzi opera that won 
such a success at the Metropolitan Opera House, “L’ Amore 
dei Tre Re.” 


Belle Gottschalk Engagements. 


3elle Gottschalk, soprano, who recently gave a concert 
with Hugh Hodgson, pianist, at the Bandbox Theatre, New 
York, will be a soloist at a recital to be given under the 
auspices of the Music and Literary Study Club, of Bay- 
onne, N. J., on April 22. April 24 she will be a soloist at 
the annual luncheon of the Mt, Holyoke Alumne Asso- 
ciation to be held at the Hotel Martinique, New York. 
April 29 she will appear as soloist with the Rahway Sym- 
phony Orchestra at Rahway, N. J. She will give a pri- 
vate recital at Hazleton, Pa., on May I. 





In Honor of Biltmore Artists. 





John McE. Bowman, president of the Biltmore Hotel, 
New York, entertained a large number of guests at that 
hostelry last Saturday night in honor of the artists who 
have taken part in the series of Friday morning musicales 


given at his hotel during the season. 


A Tribute by the Muse. 


Verna Page, the violinist of the Ernest Gamble Concert 
Party, has appeared frequently at Marshall College, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., and her friends there are many. After her 
recent concert, the head of the English department was in- 
spired to write the following lines: 

TO VERNA PAGE 
Whene’er you play 
The stars send out a warmer gent, 
More am’rous grow the caves of night, 
The winged seraphs flame more bright! 
Whene’er you play 
The orient morn her incense flings, 


The bow! of noon 





The native eve he 





Whene'’er you play 


The l:stening thrush his note denies, 


The Orphean lute in silence lies, 


And Israfel with envy sighs! 


Whene’er you play 
A lovelier crimson paints the rose, 
A rarer perfume with it blows, 
A happier love within it grows! 
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LIVERPOOL THINKS 
BEETHOVEN UNVOCAL. 


His Choral Writing Criticized in the Ninth Sym- 
phony—Philharmonic Concerts Under 
Henschel! and Wood—Oratorio 
Performances. 





22 Fern Grove, } 

Liverpool, March 27, 1915. 
What a gulf there is between the eighth and ninth sym- 
Roos] 
I 


seethoven! The former is bubbling over with 


rical brilliance and irresponsible gaiety, while the 
suggestive of the serrated crags of the Dolomites 
Certain it is that, 

ocal point of view, the “Ninth” imposes a cruel 


chasms of the Swiss Alps. 


the singers, especially the soprano section, and if 


vas more than once apparent at the penultimate con- 
Philharmonic Society on March 9g, it was not 
ult of the clever chorus master R. H. Wilson or Sir 
George Henschel, the latter of whom was invited to con- 
performance on this occasion. The solo portions 

the hands of Edith McCullagh, Hilda Cragg-Janes, 

Booth and Herbert Heyner, the three latter cooper- 
Mendelssohn’s “Walpurgis Night,” which pre- 

ed Beethoven work, and which does not call for 
ial remark. I may say, however, that it was a gratui- 


unnecessary drain on the stamina of the choir 


ch was quite sufficiently tested in the greater work. 


Modernity was the prevailing factor in the program of 
concluding concert of the season, Sir Henry Wood be- 
again in charge. Stravinsky’s “Fireworks” was ac- 


rded a first hearing in Liverpool and caused more 
azement than admiration, though there can be no ques- 
tion that the composer has an extraordinary command of 
e orchestral palette. In sharp contrast came von Dohn- 
i's suite in F sharp minor, a work that stamps its au- 
a musical thinker and technical expert. It cer- 

is one of the striking novelties of the last few years. 


i i 
The other important item was Sibelius’ “En Saga,” 


hich contains some of the most distinctive features of 
Finnish composer’s style. It is at times, however, 
rloaded with brass and the object aimed at is not al- 

ys understandable. Vocal relief was supplied by Elsie 
Cochrane, a soprano. Her voice is rather uneven, but 
will no doubt improve with further experience. Ger- 


ld Maas undertook the solo of Haydn’s cello concerto in 
D, but a dry tone and methodical delivery did not make 
uch impression, 
For CuHarity’s SAKE. 
For charitable purposes a concert of high artistic merit 
s given by Mrs. Heber Kendal (piano), Arthur Catter- 
lin), and J. H. Foulds (cello). Trios by Beethoven 
C minor, op. 1), Tschaikowsky (A minor, op. 50) and 
(B major, op. 8) were discussed with great clar- 
jutline, executive fluency and deference to the com- 
sers’ demands. The concert was an emphatic success 
he audience was not slow to emphasize its verdict. 
ENSEMBLE ART. 
lhe final concert of the Rodewald Club was supplied by 
the Rawdon Briggs String Quartet, the party consisting 
of Briggs himself and John Bridge (first and second vio- 
Mrs. Briggs (viola) and W. Hatton (cello). Ra- 
vel’s quartet in F proved to be an interesting and striking 
ontribution to modern chamber music, and the work of a 
‘lever thinker and an able craftsman. Quintets by Men- 
lelssohn and Beethoven in B flat and C, respectively, also 
vere submitted (the additional viola being in the hands 
»f Simon Speelman) and their renderings were in accord- 
ince with the established reputation of the combination. 
1 (chairman), H. Ernest Roberts (secretary) 


rnest Bryso 
| the conymittee are to be congratulated on a very suc- 
essful season in which high quality and pleasing variety 
vere in similar ratio. 
ErcHt HuNprep CHILDREN SING, 


’s Festival, which took place on the even- 


{ T 
March 17, attracted an audience that filled the spa- 
cious auditorium of St. George’s Hall completely, and the 
g the 800 boys and girls, who occupied the orches- 
and side bays, was judiciously guided by Percival H. 
m This worthy movement, of which William Scott 


chairman, and T. Pennycuick the secretary, has been 

nce only a very short period, but there can be 

s to its educational stimulus and far reaching 

creation of a love for music is one of the 

f the members of the committee and they are 

he business in very wise and practical man- 

rehearsals are in the first instance sectional and 

preparation is ample the committal to mem- 

rds and music releases the eyes of the singers, 

hem to be focussed on the conductor. Con- 

promptness of attack and steadiness of rhythm 
with gratifying unanimity. 

ral items included unison, two-part and three- 

songs by Sterndale Bennett, Ellen Cowdell, Randeg- 


ger, Walford-Davies, Colin Taylor, Reinecke, Arne, Smart, 
and Coleridge-Taylor, besides several folksongs, all of 
which were smoothly rendered and, in more than one in- 
stance, redemanded. Edith McCullagh’s sympathetic voice 
and musical instinct were heard to great advantage in 
Haydn’s evergreen “With Verdure Clad” (no joke intend- 
ed), and examples of Henschel and Cowen. Her sister 
Isabel was successful in her playing of the andante fron: 
Mendelssohn’s violin concerto, etc., and Roland H. Brew- 
er.on evinced digital dexterity in the course of piano pieces 
by Liszt and Chopin. The City Organist, H. E. Elling- 
ford, besides accompanying the choruses, added solos by 
Joseph Bennett and an arrangement of “The Ride of the 
Valkyries,” which had to be repeated. 


“THe MessiaH” HEArp. 


That the Walton Philharmonie Society is a “going con- 
cern” was evinced March 24 by a well balanced per- 
formance of “The Messiah,” under the direction of Albert 
Orton. The principals were Bessie Lang, Ethel Penhall, 
John Aikens and William Batey (the two latter being the 
tenor and bass soloists at Hereford Cathedral), all of 
whom were equal to the demands of their several tasks. 
J. E. Matthews led the orchestra and Dr. Stanley Dale 
did useful work at the piano, 


“SAMSON” PERFORMED. 


The Catholic Philharmonic Society’s rendering of Han- 
del’s “Samson” was in many respects praiseworthy, thanks 
to the unremitting labors of H. P. Allen, the conductor. 
It cannot be said, however, that the St. George’s Hall 
small concert room is an ideal locality for a choral con- 
cert inasmuch as the platform is unsuitable and there is 
no organ. Thanks, however, to a small, but efficient or- 
chestra assisted at a harmonium by Alfred Benton, a solid 
ensemble was maintained and the net result was satisfac- 
tory. The principals were Hilda Nelson, Nora H. Don- 
nelly, Wilfrid Hudson and S. K. Shepherd. Praise is 
due to Mr. Hudson, who possesses an excellent tenor 
voice of remarkable flexibility. The spirited treatment 
of the duet “Go, baffled coward,” with the basso, was one 
of the hits of the evening. Mr. Shepherd was very effec- 
tive also in his phrasing of the fine air “Honor and 
Arms,” his sonorous basso cantante being just the right 
timbre and range for the famous episode. The ladies also 
were much appreciated. 

The object of the concert was to augment the funds of 
the Belgian Distress Fund, though I fear the result will 
not be very striking. It is a reproach to the large Cath- 
olic population of Liverpool that the worthy efforts of Mr. 
Allen and his people should have been ignored in such a 
pointed manner, and does not say much for the artistic 
cultivation of those who ought to show more interest in 
W. J. Bowpen. 


the matter. 


MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 


NEW YORK. 


APRIL. 

Wed. 21. Eve——Mozart Society. Hotel Astor. 

Wed. 21. Eve.—‘“Traviata.” Metropolitan Opera House. 

Wed. 21. Eve.—Sincers’ Cus Concert. Aeolian Hall. 

Thurs. 22. Eve-—‘“Fivexio.” Metropolitan Opera House. 

Fri, 23. A. M—Last Morninc Musicace. Hotel Bilt- 
more. 

Fri. 23. Eve-—“Mapame ButterFty.” Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

Sat. 24. Aft—Mozart Society. Hotel Astor. 

Sat. 24. Aft.—“RosENKAVALIER.” Metropolitan 
House. 

Sat. 24. Eve-—Concert. College of Music Hall, 128 East 
Fifty-eighth street. 

Sat. 24. Eve——‘“Borts Gopunorr.” 
House. 

Sun. 25. Eve-—JoHN McCormack. Carnegie Hall. 


Opera 


Metropolitan Opera 


Mon. 26. Eve-—Kriens SyMpHONY ORCHESTRA. Carnegie 
Hall. 

Mon. 26. Eve-—New York Artists’ Concert CoMPANY 
Brooklyn. 





Marguerite Melville in Boston. 


A delightful reception for Marguerite Melville-Liszniew- 
ska was given in Boston last Saturday a week ago by 
Mary A. Stowell, one of the prominent teachers of that 





city. During the afternoon Mme. Melville played the. 


Chopin sonata in B minor, the Schumann “Kreisleriana” 
and a group of shorter pieces by Brahms, Debussy, Max 
Reger and the modern Polish composer, Moniuszko. A 
distinguished audience of about seventy-five people was 
present, among whom were Helen Hopekirk, Arthur Foote, 
Alwin Schroeder, Helen M. Ranney, Mrs. B. J. Lang, Clara 
Munger, Mrs. Frederick Hall, Lillian Shattuck, Mrs. Ed- 
win Ginn, Mrs. Louis Prang, Mary E. O’Brion, Edith 
Thompson, Suza Doane, Mr. and Mrs, Gamaliel Bradford, 
Myra A. Dilley, Edith Torrey, Mr. and Mrs. Newton Swift 
and the Baroness von Blomberg. 





Charity Musicale. 


In aid of the Cripples’ Welfare Society a “Grand Opera 
Musicale” will be given at the Hotel Biltmore, on Friday, 
April 30. The assisting artists are Frances Alda, David 
Bispham and Albert Spalding. 








Adieu Campanini. 





This snapshot of Cleofonte Campanini (managing di- 
rector of the Chicago Opera) was taken last week just 


before he sailed for Europe, by Howard E. Potter, the 
manager. Mr. Campanini does not seem to be particularly 
concerned about his imminent journey into the war trou- 
bled part of the world. 





Pho.o by Howard E. Potter. 








SIGNOR CAMPANINI ON BOARD THE RE D’ITALIA. 
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OPERA HIGHEST EXPRESSION 
OF PERFECTED SOCIAL LIFE. 


(By Vance Thompson in New York Evening Sun, March 15, 1915.) 


[Reproduced by permission. ] 


I went to the opera. I sat in a red plush box next te 
great, blond, opoponaxed women, with shoulders and eyes, 
and I thought of many things. 

(Incidentally they were playing—on the stage—Monte- 
mezzi’s “L’Amore dei Tre Re.” Lucrezia Bori in her wild, 
dafk Italian way, was making love; there was a tumult in 
her veins; her voice was beautiful; and round her and over 
her boiled and fumed the warm, mawkish music of the 
Montemezzi man—it was amazing.) 

One of the things I thought of, with melancholy, was 
this: Over in Europe there is no opera. It is well-nigh 
an inconceivable thing. Neither in your life nor in mine 
has it ever happened before. In Paris the opera house is 
blind and dumb. And that means that the social life of 
France is dead. It means exactly that, for the opera is 
the heart of the whole arterial system of social life. I 
doubt if society (using the word in its smart sense) can 
exist in any city without opera. Possibly this is a de- 
batable point. At all events opera is the highest expres- 
sion—the flower—of a perfected social state. You may 
have a very pleasant social life without it, but when society 
is at its best it expresses itself inevitably in opera. 


- 


Owes Existence to Society. 


Having thought of this—and decided it was extremely 
good thinking—I continued thus: The opera owes its ex- 
istence entirely to society. It owes its existence to the 
blond woman, with shoulders and eyes. This is an awe- 
some fact. Its existence is not owing to the musicians or 
to the music lovers, and I do not think it was created for 
the music critics. It was made for society—just as the 
diamond tiaras were made for society. 

In fact it is society. All people who have really good 
taste—and fortune; and not to have a fortune is in itself 
bad taste—go to the opera. Others go, you say. That is 
true; men with red neckties and spectacles go; lank music- 
lovers parade their exalted souls in the foyer; but they are 
by-products. The opera house was built for society—and 
not for Mr. Max Eastman’s interesting “masses.” It was 
for society the Montemezzi man lit a fire under himself 
and boiled up into music. And it was not for the appro- 
bation of her soul—or for the pleasure of her music master 
—that Lucrezia Bori burned up seven years of her life in 
study; it was for society; it was for the great, blond 
women, with shoulders and eyes. 

Therefore— 

(I am still thinking, you will observe.) 

Therefore, can you or any one inform me why an in- 
dignant public (including Mr. Eastman’s copyrighted 
masses) and a jeering press rarely speak of the opera 
without pausing to heave a brick at society? If anything, 
they should throw flowers, for opera is wholly a creation 
—and largely a gift—of society. Even the program of 
the Metropolitan Opera House follows that naughty and 
ungrateful habit. I read that massive volume between 
acts; rather, I read in it here and there; and I came upon 
this: 

“What a very light voice the soprano has!” 

“Yes, it’s much too light.” 


“Eh! How so?” 
“Why, the women in the boxes don’t feel free to talk 
as they usually do.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. ; 


Mr. Gatti-Casazza did not invent it; Mr. Guard did not 
put it in because it was his own pet jeu d’esprit; but some 
one—possibly one of the board of directors—went all the 
way to Cleveland to pick up this half brick and brought 
it back to New York and heaved it at the parterre box- 
holders and the grand tier boxholders and at Me—sitting 
quietly in red plush. 

Truth of the Matter. 


And now permit me to say (in my usual timid manner) 
that of all the lies that were ever lied that lie is the most 
infamous. The man who wrote it was never in an opera 
house. He never heard the “women in the boxes” talking, 
drowning his light soprano, for this simple reason, that 
they don’t. If the manners of opera-going society differ 
from those of the plain-dealing man of Cleveland it is 
merely because the manners of society are good. Go to 
the opera yourself and look about you. In the boxes there 
is decorous and sympathetic silence when the singers—who 
have been paid to sing—are singing for those who paid 
them. It is one of the old absurd libels, put about by the 
overworked jokesmiths, and it is hard to kill. An Ameri- 
can operatic audience is perfect in its deportment and in 
its dress. This is a grave fact. It is an audience more 


brilliantly gowned than that of Paris. There you may see 
twenty, fifty beautiful women gowned and jewelled, as 
beautiful women should be; here you see a_ thousand. 
And they are not brawling in their boxes! 

By the way, that libel has a little brother that runs about 
in the public press at horse show time. I'd read it so often 
that when I came to New York I said: “Oh, I must make 
a night of it and see the sights at the Horse Show!” | 
wanted to see society sprawling and brawling just as it 
was described in the newspapers, and society behaved itself 
precisely as it does in its drawing rooms or opera houses, 
with well-mannered propriety. And yet that lie will go 
running along with its big brother of the opera for years 
to come in spite of its absurdity. 

Being a simple soul and fond of simple pleasures I went 
on thinking. 

[ thought of the competitive opera houses that have risen 
up and fallen down into precipitate dust. And a great 
truth stared at me: Precisely because opera is the flower of 
perfected social life you cannot have two homes for opera 
in one city. You can have opera in New York and you 
can have opera in Philadelphia; but you cannot have two 
homes of grand opera in New York, or two in Philadel- 
phia. You can split up music-lovers into as many cliques 
as you please. You can have popular concerts, but you can’t 
have popular opera. The reason is plain enough: Division, 
means inferiority—not of music, not of opera, but of the 
base of all opera, which is society. 


Failed in London. 


London tried it and failed; it was tried in Paris with 
dismal unsuccess; in New York it failed again this season. 
For the success of grand opera the social cachet is indis- 
pensable, and society will not divide itself. There is the 
sound reason why neither cheap prices nor “opera in Eng- 
lish” nor any other appeal to music-lovers will make a sec- 
ond opera house a successful enterprise. 

There are plenty of people who sneer at the social side 
of opera-giving: they proclaim (with what I have often 
thought is unnecessary emphasis) that they “love opera 
for its own sake”; and they are the very people who will 
not put their hands in their pockets and pay for it. If they 
are sincere there is nothing on earth to prevent them from 
having an opera house in every one of the five boroughs. 
As a matter of fact they are not sincere. They do not 
want popular opera. They want opera with all its brilliant 
social aspects. They want the splendor of blond women, 
with shoulders and eyes. They want to be part of the “first 
night” that gathers in the opera house all that is charming, 
distinguished, orchidaceous in the life of a great city. 

There is a lot of rubbish talked about popular opera in 
Europe. You hear that every little Italian city has its 
opera. That is true enough. But, mark this, in the little 
Ttalian town the opera is a social function precisely as it is 
in New York or Philadelphia. Even where opera is subsi- 
dized by the State it would not last a season if it ceased to 
be a social function as well as a musical event. And a good 
thing, too. That is why it makes for what is best in the 
modern city; it makes for social democracy. 

Wonderful Audience. 

Take it in the Metropolitan Opera House. You will not 
sec anywhere in the world a more wonderful audience— 
women more wonderfully wrapped in garments and jewels. 
This is true not only of the tiers of derided boxes. All the 
way up to the top, to the very roof, you catch the same 
brilliant note. In a European opera house those upper gal- 
leries would swarm with working folk in workaday garb, 
but here the workaday folk wear evening garments just as 
those who sit beneath them do. And they do not howl; 
they do not hiss or cat call; they do not roar their unman- 
nerly, though art loving, approbation; they are as silent, 
as sympathetic, as decorous as the “women in the boxes.” 
They are “assisting” at a social function, the main purpose 
of which is opera. They realize that fact—in a fine demo- 
cratic way of social equality. They are part of the splendid 
function, though they are neither its origin nor cause. 

It was in my horoscope (back in the Wagnerian days) to 
be a music critic in New York, and what I remember best 
is the melancholy horde of operagoers who took their opera 
as they took their beer, with a sort of religious fervor. 
That was a perilous hour; they nearly wrecked the mighty 
Metropolitan Opera; indeed, it was saved only by the val- 
iant and determined frivolity of Society. Society refused 
to see a religion in the golden melodramas of Bayreuth. 





It sat in red plush and listened to Isolde’s “Liebestod” be- 
cause it was good music written for Society, and not a 
religion of any sort—not even that of the flesh, 

And so—still thinking; you don’t mind, do you?—it 
comes down to this: Opera for the people is an imaginable 
thing. In fact that is what one has at the Metropolitan. 
It exists just because there has been no attempt to create 
it through the people. Popular opera is unthinkable be- 
cause it means—if popular means anything—opera which 
appeals to the less educated, the less cultured part of the 
people. Charpentier, who is a dreamer, dreamed of writing 
“opera for the people,” but, since he is an artist, his opera 
turned out to be an artistic product, nicely suited to the 
taste of the socially perfect. Any amount of good art has 
(The pollen falls where the wind 
None of it has 


come from the people. 
pleases and artists are born everywhere.) 
gained a hearing from the people until it has first been ac- 
cepted by what youshave got to call Society. 
for Burns’ poems until the nobs of Edinburgh took him 


No one cared 


up. Wagner had to win a king in order to get a hearing 
from the mob. Especially is this true of the great arts—of 
a great composite art like grand opera. If tomorrow Mr. 
Mitchel—with some of the money he is tossing about the 
playgrounds of politics—were to found and endow a free 
opera house; if he were to secure Gatti-Casazza and give 
opera as it is given at the Metropolitan, his free, public 
opera house would stand empty—unless he could whistle in 
the “women in the boxes” and all they stand for. 


Nearest Standard. 
(Still thinkifte, 


The special problems of social life—the 


Our social structure is not complete. 
heaven help us!) 
fine and difficult question of society in democracy—have 
not been solved. Possibly they are of more importance 
than the noisier problems of ethics and politics and eco- 
nomics, for what comes first is the relation of man as a 
social animal, to man. Now the nearest thing to a stand- 
It is 
it is brilliant; it is well man- 


ard that we have is the social life set by the opera. 
accomplished ; it is decorous ; 
nered, and it is in the way of becoming democratic. 
becoming democratic, I think, not by knocking off the heads 
of the pretty “women in the boxes,” 


It is 


but by making the 
pretty “women in the galleries” quite as accomplished so- 
cially as they are. Which is the right way. 

Wherefore I object (thoughtfully) to the heaving of half 
bricks at the parterre; and as well to the popular pastime 
of biting the jeweled hand that feeds it—opera. 





Arens’ June Vocal Course, Portland, Ore. 


Very few people know that F. X. Arens, the distinguished 
conductor and vocal pedagogue, is also an ardent horti- 
culturist, fisherman and hunter, but such is the fact. He 
spends his vacations on his fruit ranch, Hood River, Ore 
fruit 


gon, dividing his time and attention between trees, 


roses, trout and saimon, deer and bear. 

In Portland, Ore., sixty miles distant, he has many fine 
pupils, some of which are accredited representatives of his 
vocal method. Complying with many urgent requests to 
give these and their pupils the benefit of his annual West- 
ern sojourn, Mr, Arens conducted a short vocal course in 
Portland last September. This experiment proved so suc- 
cessful that he will repeat the course in June, at 860 Bel- 
mont street, Portland. Barely announced, the reservations 
for this course are pouring in from all sections of Oregon, 
so rapidly as to indicate a repetition of last year’s crowded 
conditions. 

Among Portland’s professional pupils of Mr. Arens are 
Evelene Calbreath, and Marjorie Haussman, now study- 
ing in New York; Imogen Harding-Brodie. contralto; Mrs 
Henry W. Metzger, soprano; J. Ross Fargo, tenor; Mrs 
Hurley-Denny, contralto, and Lulu Dahl Miller, contralto. 
This does net include such well known church and concert 
singers as Delphine Marx, contralto; Mrs. G. B. Skulason, 
contralto; Mrs. N. B. Lawrence, contralto (Oregon City) ; 
Mrs. J. B. Graham, La Grande, Ore.; Edan Gates, mezzo- 
contralto; Mrs. 


30ohIman, soprano; Alexander Hull, bari- 


Harriet Leach, Muriel 


Williams, soprano, and many others. 


tone (Newberg, Ore.) ; soprano; 


Great Demand for Rose Lutiger Gannon. 





Rose Lutiger Gannon, the American contralto, has been 
exceptionally busy throughout the season and even at this 
time of the year her services are in active demand, as can 
readily be seen by the following list of dates, which are to 
be filled in the very near future: On Friday, April 16, she 
furnished the concert at the Chicago Arts Institute: on 
Sunday, April 18, she sang at Orchestra Hall, Chicago, with 
the Irish Choral Society in Verdi’s “Requiem”; on Thurs- 
day evening, April 22, she will be heard at the annual con- 
cert given by the Chicago Sunday Evening Club, and the 
following Sunday, April 25, she will appear as one of the 
soloists with the Milwaukee A Capella Society, in Bee- 
thoven’s “Missa Solemnis” in D. 
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CHICAGO SUNDAY CONCERT 
PATRONS HEAR MUCH MUSIC. 


Albert Spalding Gives Masterly Performance of a Stupendous and Diversified Program— 
Chicago Opera Press Representative Convalescent—Lakeview Musical So€iety Presents 
Fine Program—Apollo Club Conductor Greatly Improved After 
Operation— General Current Activities and Notes. 





Chicago, Ill, April 17, 1915. 
ry Sunday brought out only a small legion of 
ers to the various music halls. The music review- 

rewarded for their trouble by listening 

f the best and most enjoyable violin recitals heard 

g while in this city. To Albert Spalding, the su- 

per rtist, at least one auditor is indebted for delightful 
moments at the Hlinois Theatre. Mr. Spalding presented 
and diversified program, which was rendere | 

ultless style. It opened with the Niccolo Porpora sonata 

G e second number was Bach’s chaconne for violin 

n Then came the Schumann romance in A minor. 
The same composer’s romance in A major was given with 
style, beauty of tone and potent technic, 

made the reading illuminating and vital. A rondo 

liant was uncommonly well played by the soloist and his 
companist, André Benoist, who, beside giving ex- 
cellent support all through the course of the program, shared 
with Mr. Spalding in bringing out the full beauties of all 
the compositions rendered. The last group comprised “Ala- 
bama,” a negro melody and dance by Spalding. The num- 
ber, as full of charm as of intricacies, pleased greatly and 
had to be repeated. Bizet’s commonplace adagietto was 
lone charmingly and Wieniawski’s A major polonaise, in 
nasterly performance, was the last number on the printed 
gram [Tremendous applause and encores marked the 


oncert from beginning to end 
AT THE Fine Arts THEATRE, 
At the Fine Arts Theatre Ernest Briggs brought forth in 
song recital George Ashley Brewster, tenor, and Mary 


Mr. Brewster, until two years ago a resi- 


Buttorf, sopranc 


dent musician, has since moved his activities to Des Moines, 
where he is engaged as one of the vocal instructors at 
Highland Park College. The tenor was heard in his 
group, which comprised Fauré’s “Les Roses d’Ispahan,” 
Hahn’s “La Paix” and Sibella’s “Desir.” Mr. Brewster 
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sang these selections well, and has improved vocally since 
last heard in his former home town. 

Miss Buttorf sang the aria “Adieu, Forets,” from Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc.” The soprano has a voluminous 
voice, but has not yet vanquished the difficulty for English 
speaking people of pronouncing the vowel “u,” which does 
not correspond with the double vowel “oo.” 


AT CentTrAL Music HALL. 


At Central Music Hall the Frederiksen-Hess Trio, made 
up of Mrs, Frederik Frederiksen, pianist; her husband, vio- 
linist, with Hans Hess, cellist, was heard in the Beethoven 
trio, op. 1, No. 3. Mr. and Mrs. Frederiksen played also 
the sonata for piano and violin by Hugo Alfven, which was 
announced on the program as having on this occasion its 
first hearing in Chicago. The artists met with moderate 
success, and this is sufficient to attest of their playing. 

The assisting artist, Frederick Arnold Farrar, disclosed a 
pleasing and well cultivated baritone voice in three agree- 
able songs from the pen of Phyllis Fergus, a young and tal- 
ented composer, who played the accompaniments. 

Central Music Hall has improved greatly since its reju- 
venation under the management of Harriet Martin Snow, 
yet a uniform should be ordered for the young man who 
has charge of removing the cheap furniture on the stage, 
as his appearance on the platform in carpenter’s attire pro- 
voked hilarity out of keeping with such refined environ- 
ments. 

FRENCH BENEFIT. 


On May 2a concert will be given at the Blackstone Thea- 
tre by Jenny Dufau, soprano of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company, and Herman Devries, for the benefit of the 
French wounded and war sufferers. Miss Dufau will be 
heard in some opera arias and groups of French songs. 
Glenn Dillard Gunn will play selections by Debussy, Alkan 
and Ravel. Beecher Burton, tenor, will sing the aria from 
Massenet’s “Herodiade” and Hamilton Hopkins, baritone, 
will make his Chicago debut in the “Prologue” from “Pagli- 
acci.” Both Mr. Burton and Mr. Hopkins are coaching 
with Mr. Devries. The first act of Delibes’ “Lakme” will 
be given by special request with the following cast (all Her- 
man Devries’ students) : Lakme, Mrs, Thomas Prindiville; 
Mallika, Marie Yahr; Ellen, Dorothy Cannon; Rose, Isa- 
belle McBirney; Mrs. Benson, Margaret Gaffey; Gerald, 
Huntington B. Henry; Frederic, Lemuel Kilby; Nilakan- 
tha, Raymond Gifford, and Hadji, Gabriel Martin. 

Reuter To Pray With MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA. 

At the convention of the Illinois Music Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, which is to be held in Centralia in May, Rudolph 
Reuter will be the piano soloist with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra and will play the D minor concerto by 
Rubinstein. 

AMATEUR MusicaL CLuB CONCERT. 

The Amateur Musical Club closed the season 1914-85 at 
the Illinois Theatre on Monday afternoon, April 12. The 
program was the most uninteresting of the entire season. 
With the exception of Carolyn Louise Willard, who closed 
the concert with four selections by Hinton, MacDowell, 
Korngold and Rubinstein, each soloist seemed to essay num- 
bers of great merit, but exceeding sadness. Edna Gunnar 
Peterson opened with a Bach and Chopin selection, played 
with splendid technic. Louise Harrison Slade, contralto, 
sang the “Che faro senza Euridice” with a voice of small 
dimension but well used. Her songs by Lehmann and Cole- 
ridge-Taylor completed a poorly chosen group. The 
Brahms trio, op. 40, played by Eleanor Scheib, Rachel 
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Steinman Clarke and Lorenz Sarsone, was given a good 
reading. Minnie Fish-Griffin sang the recitative and aria 
from Haydn’s “The Seasons” in fair style, but her rendi- 
tion of the Schumann “Das lied im Grunen” was particu- 
larly good. Miss. Willard was the star of the afternoon 
and played each of her numbers with splendid tone and fine 
musicianship. 


BERNHARDT CONVALESCENT. 


Press representative Bernhardt, of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company, who was confined at St. Luke’s Hospital 
during the last few weeks and whose condition at one time 
was considered serious, has recovered completely from his 
illness. His friends will be glad to know that he is bet- 
ter and soon will start actively his campaign of publicity 
in behalf of the newly established Chicago Grand Opera 
Company. : 
WUNDERKIND’s RECITAL. 

The Bush Conservatory seems to have the monopoly 
for bringing out wonderful young children this season 
before the musical public. Last Friday evening, April 16, 
a benefit concert for Mary Thomas, violinist, assisted by 
Violet Bourne, pianist, took place at Bush Conservatory 
Recital Hall. A very good review of her work was found 
in the program. The entire proceeds from the sale of 
tickets for this recital went to Mary Thomas. 

This little girl is a pupil of Guy Herbert Woodard, of 
the Bush Conservatory. She possesses a remarkable vir- 
tuosity, temperament and poise, and her progress has been 
so remarkable it is safe to prophesy that in time Mary 
Thomas will be one of the great American violinists. 

Miss Thomas was assisted by Violet Bourne, the won- 
derful child pianist, who played the Liszt twelfth rhapso- 
die and the Strauss-Schulze-Evler “Blue Danube Waltz”, 
in a manner that would have done credit to a much older 
performer. Miss Bourne improves consistently and she 
also in time should rank among America’s best pianists. 
Miss Thomas played the D’Ambrosius canzonetta and 
Drdla’s “Souvenir,” the Godard concerto “Romantique,” 
Pente’s “Les Farfadets,” and concluded her program with 


Kreisler’s “Liebesfreund.” 


SturKxow-Ryper at Inzinots ATHLETIC CLUB. 

Theodora Sturkow-Ryder was the pianist at the Easter 
concert of the Illinois Athletic Club, playing a group of 
Russian and a group of French compositions. Her new 
song, “I Thought of You,” was the feature of the pro- 
gram and was thoroughly liked. Friday evening, April 
9, Mme. Sturkow-Ryder was the pianist at the concert 
given by the North End Woman’s Club. She met with 
her customary success and responded to encores gra- 
ciously. 

ReciraAL AT Bercey ScHoo. 


On Sunday afternoon, April 11, at the Bergey Chicago 
Opera School, a recital was given by Hal Burr, baritone; 
George Simons, tenor, and Martha Meier, pianist. The 
writer intended to be present on this occasion, but due 
to other activities it was found impossible to reach the 
Bergey School in seasonable time to hear any part of the 
program. However, from different sources it was learned 
that Miss Meier, pianist and pupil of Mrs. Bergey, played 
well the E. H. Sherwood menuet, the Chaminade concert 
etude and the Liszt “Liebestraum.” It was also said that 
Mr. Burr’s singing of Homer’s “Requiem,” Beverley’s “Into 
My Heart,” and Schubert’s “Der Doppelganger” was most 
enjoyable and that the young Ohio baritone showed great 
possibility for an operatic career by his singing of “Quand’ 
ero paggio” from Verdi’s “Falstaff,” Colline’s song from 
Puccini’s “La Boheme” and an aria from Mozart’s “Don 
Giovanni.” George Simons, tenor, in a group of songs by 
Brahms, Schubert and Schumann, disclosed a voice of 
pleasing quality, well schooled, and he, too, won much suc- 
cess at the hands of the distinguished and large audience 
present on this occasion. 


Hentot Levy’s ApvANcep Pupits IN RECITAL. 


On Saturday afternoon, April 17, under the auspices of 
the American Conservatory of Music, advanced pupils of 
Heniot Levy were heard in recital at Kimball Hall. To 
review separately the work of each pianist is deemed un- 
necessary, especially since announcing so often that work 
of pupils could not and would not be reviewed in these col- 
umns. Yet the students heard on this occasion should be 
collectively congratulated for their work, which invariably 
showed the result of careful and sound training. The re- 
sults obtained reflected credit not only on the American 
Conservatory of Music, but especially on Mr. Levy, whose 
success as a piano instructor has been on many previous 
occasions demonstrated. , 

Due probably to the good work of his students he today 
teaches one of the largest classes to be found in any studio 
in the city or in any other community. Margaret E. 
Badenoch played the Chevillard variations, op. 5; Theo. 
Amsbury was heard in the Mendelssohn “Two Songs 
Without Words”; Anna Windmiller displayed pianistic 
ability in the Ravina allegro classique; likewise Ada Hon- 
derick in the Liszt etude de concert in A flat major; Gladys 
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Williams presented the Fauré impromptu in F minor; Jo- 
sephine Rosensweet rendered the Mendelssohn rondo 
capriccioso; Pauline Mincer gave the Mendelssohn caprice 
in A minor, and Nell McCready played the scherzo and 
capriccio of the same composer; Gustav Dunkelberger 
played the Brahms rhapsodie in B minor; Catherine Cajori 
was heard in the Chopin nocturne in C minor; Alice Olsen 
in the Weber-Liszt polacca brillante; Sophie Lobel ren- 
dered the Liszt “Mephisto” waltz, and Miss Alpers con- 
cluded the program with the Liszt-Busoni Spanish rhap- 
sody. The orchestral parts were played by Mr. Levy. 
Lakeview Musica Society ProcraM. 

The Lakeview Musical Club’s active members gave a 
program, assisted by Cecil Fanning, baritone, and H. B. 
Turpin, accompanist, last Monday afternoon, April 12, at 
Martine Hall. The first part of the program was furnished 
by members of the club, Gertrude B. Bartlett opening with 
the assistance of Clare Osborn Reed at the second piano 
in the Schytte concerto, op. 28, first movement. Amy 
Emerson Neill, violinist, played the H. P. Ernst Hungarian 
airs; Helen Edith Peterson, soprano, was heard in a group 
by Liddle, Manney and Ronald, and Marie Hoover Ellis, 
the well known and popular pianist, was heard in numbers 
by Arensky, Leschetizky, Gluck, Brahms and Liszt. The 
second part of the program was given over to Mr. Fanning 
and his accompanist, H. B. Turpin. Mr. Fanning was re- 
ceived with marked enthusiasm and was very much liked. 
His program as ever was interesting and thoroughly bal- 
anced and was rendered in splendid style by the talented 
baritone. Mr. Turpin played most artistic accompaniments 
for the singer. 

Harrison M. Witp Mucu Improven. 

Harrison M. Wild, conductor of the Apollo Club and 
Mendelssohn Club and organist at the Episcopal Church, 
who was taken ill at Rockford on April 7 while conducting 
a chorus there, was operated on at Hannemann Hospital 
for appendicitis. It is said that Mr. Wild’s operation was 
most successful and that he has improved greatly since. 
A prompt convalescence is expected and desired by his 
numerous friends. 

STUDENTS OF Mr. AND Mrs. HerMAN Devries IN RECITAL. 

At Thurber Hall last Wednesday evening, April 14, a 
recital was given by students of Mr. and Mrs. Herman 
Devries before a large and social gathering. The work of 
each student should be reviewed separately, yet the list of 
talent that presented the program is so long that space for- 
bids mentioning separately any of the students, but each 
one may well be pleased with the success of the affair, 
which was another big feather in the cap of the Herman 
Devries studios. From the first pupil to the last one heard 
on the program the different vocalists disclosed the result 
of conscientious training, many of them revealed much 
talent and several may already look forward to a success- 
ful musical career. Mr. Devries played most artistic ac- 
companiments for his students and Mrs. Devries also gave 
especially good support to her pupils. 

Those who appeared on the program were Hazel Dawn, 
Bentlich, Anna Gray, Maud Churchill, Rose Elita Perigo, 
Rachel Swartz, Mae Panoch, Lillian Gottlieb, Catherine 
Teheny, Berenice Shane Cohan, Margaret Gaffey, Maude 
Roberts, Raymond Gifford, Celia Haskell Small, Dorothy 
Cannon, Maud de Voe Keine, Lina Owsley Bartlett, Hunt- 
ington B. Henry, Anna Pollaschek, Mrs. Ferdinand Sche- 
vill and Mrs. Cafarelli. The composers inscribed on the 
program included Rubinstein, Erich Wolf, R. Cyrill Gra- 
ham, Edward German, Gounod, Lefevre, Bizet, Schubert, 
Robert Franz, Brahms, Richard Strauss, Mozart, Haydn, 
Max Reger, Rossini, Massenet, Ambroise Thomas, Vera- 
cini, Scarlatti, Nicholas Douty, Eugene d’Albert, Landon 
Ronald, Goring Thomas, Herman Devries, Mrs. Beach, 
Liza Lehmann, Ernest R. Ball, Cyril Scott, Del Riego, Felix 
Fourdrain, Bemberg, Dagmar Rubner, Leo Delibes and 
Roger Quilter. 

THANK You! 

Many thanks to the editor of the best little musical paper 
published in Chicago. The indigestion of “Quo Vadis” 
must now be relieved. 

THE VoEDISCHES IN CHICAGO, 

Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Voedisch, of Aberdeen, S. Dak., 
were in Chicago last Week visiting their cousins, Alma 
and Huldah Voedisch, the well known Chicago impresarias. 
Mr. and Mrs. Voedisch are well known to the musical fra- 
ternity, having charge of the May festivals in their locality, 
where they will again bring the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra under the direction of Emil Oberhoffer for three 
concerts. 

PerMeELIA GALE TO CALIFORNIA. 

Through the booking of her manager, Alma Voedisch, 

Permelia Gale, the contralto, has been engaged to appear 


during the month of May in the West. She will sing in 

California during the month of May and before leaving for 

the West she sang in Chicago with the Marshall Field & 

Co. Choral Society on Thursday evening, April 15. 
EpwarpD CLARKE IN CHAUTAUQUA. 

Edward Clarke, of the American Conservatory of Music, 
will teach in Chicago until the end of July. Mr. Clarke 
has signed a contract with the Dunbar Chautauqua Bureau 
to appear in Chautauquas during the month of August, with 
Rachel Steinman Clarke, violinist, and Earl Victor Prahl, 
pianist. Engagements for these artists have already been 
booked in West Virginia, Ohio, Illinois, Missouri and Iowa. 
SumMMER NorMAL SESSION OF THE AMERICAN CONSERVATORY. 

The annual summer Normal session of the American 
Conservatory will be held for five weeks, from June 28 to 
July 31. A comprehensive iecture course for the special 
needs of teachers has been arranged, which will include 
the following subjects: “Piano Instruction and Practical 
Teaching Material,” by John J. Hattstaedt. “Musical His- 
tory,” by Victor Garwood. “Voice Culture,” by Frederick 
W. Root. “Children’s Work,” by Olga Kuechler. A spe- 
cial course in “Public School Music” has been arranged by 
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QO. E. Robinson. Five public recitals will be given at Kim- 
ball Hall by prominent members of the faculty. 
OTHER AMERICAN CONSERVATORY HAPPENINGS. 

Thursday evening, April 22, at Kimball Hall, advanced 
piano pupils of Kurt Wanieck will appear in recital, the 
program consisting mainly of concertos. Movements from 
the Mendelssohn G minor, MacDowell D minor, Arensky, 
Grieg A minor, Moszkowski E major and the Liszt Hun- 
garian fantasia will be played. 

An occasion of much interest was the recital by mem- 
bers of Adolf Weidig’s composition class Saturday after- 
noon last, at Kimball Hall. As usual, it was attended by 
a large and discriminative audience, which manifested its 
appreciation of the many good things offered. The rmames 
of the young composers whose works have been accepted 
by music publishers were as follows: Phyllis Fergus, 
Catherine McFarland, Adelaide Heron, Edith Lobdell, 
Gladys Parvis, Marjorie Lane, Herbert Hyde and Nellie 
Poorman. 

The annual children’s recital of the American Conserva- 
tory will take place Saturday afternoon, April 24, at Kim- 
ball Hall, under the direction of Louise Robyn. Forty 
youthful piano and violin students will take part. 

A concerto recital by piano pupils of Victor Garwood, 
Silvio Scionti and Kurt Wanieck will be given on Tues- 
day evening, April 27, at Kimball Hall. Advanced voice 
pupils will assist. 

MARSHALL Firtp CHorat CoNceERT. 

The Marshall Field & Co. Choral Society gave “Hia- 
watha’s Wedding Feast,” by S. Coleridge-Taylor, and 
“The Crusaders,” by Niels W. Gade, under the direction 
of Thomas A. Pape, last Thursday, April 15. The Mar- 
shall Field & Co. Choral Society is known as one of the 
big and potent factors in the choral life of the Middle 
West and that mercantile musical society ranks now with 
the best professional choirs in the land. Conductor Pape 
had well drilled his forces and under his young yet secure 
direction both oratorios were given splendid readings. If 
the work of the choristers was praiseworthy in every re- 
spect, likewise the work of the soloists. John B. Miller, 
tenor, scored heavily and disclosed once more his sweet 
and pliable organ in his various solos. 

In “The Crusaders” James Goddard, who on this occa- 





sion made his public Chicago debut, revealed a powerful 
voice beautifully placed, and the newcomer created nothing 


short of a sensation. Mr. Goddard’s appearance next year 


with the Chicago Opera Company is anticipated with 
pleasure. Permelia Newby Gale, contralto, shared 
with her colleagues in the success of the night. Mre. 


Gale is the possessor of a large and well drilled voice, mel- 
Her enun- 
ciation is especially good, and her complete success was in 


low in texture and most agreeable to the ear. 
every way justified. The orchestra, as well as the chorus 
and soloists, gave a meritorious performance of the works, 
and great credit is due for the homogeneity of the en- 
semble to Thomas A. Pape, to whom first place is given 
for the achievements attained at the concert. 


EstHer Pearson Busy. 


Esther E. Pearson, soprano, sang at the Minnesota Col- 
lege last Wednesday morning, April 14. The 
were very kind to her and seemed to enjoy her work. Miss 
Pearson has been filling dates up north for the past two 
weeks, singing at Litchfield and Willmar, Minn. Miss 


students 


Pearson will be back in Chicago shortly. 
CLARKE-WANIECK Jornt RECITAL. 

A large and euthusiastic audience listened to one of the 
best recitals that has ever been heard in Thurber Recital 
Hall, when Edward Clarke, baritone, and Kurt Wanieck, 
pianist, gave their joint recital in that poorly lighted and 
ventilated hall last Thursday Mr. 
Clarke was heard in his first group, which was made up of 
four songs by Richard Strauss, “Dream in the Twilight.” 
“Ah! Woe Is Me, Unhappy Man,” “Homeward” and “The 
Lover’s Pledge.” Mr. Clarke sang his songs in English, 
and the translation from the German that 
be desired. Since last heard in recital Mr. Clarke has im- 
proved greatly, and his rendition of the Strauss numbers 


evening, April 15. 


was all could 


was exceedingly interesting and the songs were beautifully 
sung. His voice is big, sonorous, used with consummate 
artistry and in the mezza voce tones he demonstrated beyond 
doubt his training under the tutelage of Jean de Reszke 
The young baritone has been in great demand all through 
the country during the season, and his popularity is in 
every way justified as demonstrated on this occasion 
Due to other duties the writer was unable to hear Mr. 
Wanieck in his group by Schumann, Liszt and Saint-Saéns, 
but the pianist’s previous appearances presaged well for a 
pleasurable rendition of his selections. After the inter- 
mission, “Enoch Arden,” poem by Tennyson and music by 
Richard Strauss, was read by the baritone, who was beau- 


tifully supported by Esther Hirschberg. a very talented 
and able accompanist. 
FepERATED CLuss’ First ANNUAL CONCERT. 


The first annual concert of the Federated Clubs of Chi- 
cago and suburbs took place in the Gold Room of the Con- 
The 
gram was opened by the United Chorus of the Federated 
Clubs, which “The Lord Is My Shep- 
herd,” which was directed by W. L. Tomlins, with Mrs. 
John R. The 


“Serenade,” by Pache, and the same con:poser’s “Pizzi- 


gress Hotel last Thursday evening, April 15. pro- 


sang Schubert’s 


Lindgren at the piano. second number, 
cato Gavotte,” and Glinka-Heermann’s “Russian Folksong” 
for piano, violin and viola, were played by Mary Marshall, 
pianist; Julia Marshall, violinist, and Edna MacDonald, 
viola. Mabel Corlew-Smidt, soprano, with.the assistance 


of Vera Plummer at the piano, gave a group of songs. 
Carol Robinson played two piano selections, and this con- 
cluded the first part of the program. 
furnished by William 


Neill, violinist, and Esther May 


The second part was 
Amy 
Plumb, contralto. 


Jeard, baritone; Emerson 


THE ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


The Chicago Symphony Orchestra gave its last program 


but one of the current season in Orchestra Hall, Friday 
afternoon, April 16, and Saturday evening, April 17. The 
last soloist of the year was Pablo Casals, cellist, who was 
heard in the Schumann concerto for cello in A minor. 
The symphonic numbers included the Korngold overture 
to a play, op. 4, Oldberg’s rhapsody “June,” the Franck 


symphony in D minor, Mr. Casals and the orchestra con- 
cluding the program with the performance of the Bruch 
“Kol Nidrei.” 
the orchestra this season, further comment as to his play- 
The 


the direction of its valiant and serious conductor, gave an 


The soloist having appeared already with 


ing is here deemed unnecessary. orchestra, under 
excellent account of itself and made many regret that the 
close of the orchestral season is so near at hand. 

The spring tour of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
this season will be one of the most successful ever launched 
under the management of Frederick Wessels 
prises the appearance of the orchestra at many May fes- 


and com- 
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Is \ list of its appearances is printed on another 
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HANNA Butter APPEARS AT BLACKSTONE. 
At the annual luncheon of the Chicago Colony of the 


Saturday afternoon, 
ie Blackstone, the musical program was fur- 
Mary Wood Chase, 
Mrs. Charles 
Mrs. Butler sang a group by 
Jones Downing, Campbell-Tipton and Bishop 
Vidal, Korsakow, Brahms and Charpentier in 


Women, given last 


ngland 


4] 


Apri 10, at 


Hanna Butler, soprano; 


ind Mary Hansen, violinist, with 
as accompanist. 
Homer, Lulu 


pleasing admiration of 


sent Miss Chase rendered a group by Mac- 


manner and won the 


Chopin, and Miss Hansen played numbers by 
Couperin, Kreisler, Drdla and Mlynarski. 

py Pupi_s or Loutst St. JoHN WESTERVELT. 
Columbia School of Music has sent out invitations 
the pupils of Louise St. John Westervelt on 
at Assembly Hall, Fine Arts 
five students will participate. 


evening, April 23, 
Some 


twenty 


OLITZKA WITH MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA. 


Olitzka, the Russian contralto, has been engaged 
he festival in Newton, Kan., on April 29 with a 
al in conjunction with the Minneapolis Symphony 


mil Oberhoffer, conductor. 


oF HArotp HENRY IN PIANO RECITAL. 


Recital Hall next Saturday afternoon, April 
j, a piano recital will be given by the students of Harold 
’ n interesting and well balanced program has been 
nged, which will be rendered by Mr. Henry’s advanced 


Notes. 


afternoon, April 20, the Chicago Sym- 
Orchestra will present a program at Leon Mandel 
Works by Dvorak, Brahms and Wagner 


orchestra under the direction ot 


Hall 
rendered by the 
Frederick Stock 

Next Wed: evening, April 21, at Central Music 
| violinist, and Edward Collins, pianist, wiil 


esday 


in recital, 
1 Gay Whitson, violinist, and Edwin D. Martin, bari- 
will be heard in a joint recital at the Illinois Theatre 
April 25, under the direction of 


Sunday afternoon, 


ght Neumann. The program contains two composi- 
h have not been heard in Chicago before, the 
sonata, by Cecil Burleigh, and the “Fantasie- 

Hugo Kaun, both for the violin. 
Clarke, baritone, will appear at Orchestra Hall, 


Teachers’ Chorus under the direction of 
Robinson, Tuesday evening, April 20. On Wednes- 
e Mr. Clarke is engaged to sing the baritone role 
‘Ertking’s Daughter,” at Terre Haute, Ind. The 
wing is from the Freeport, Ill, Journal Standard, 
ert given April 7 by the Edward Clarke 
part ‘Mr favorable im- 

His voice is good and his enunciation is very 
ntered into the spirit of his songs. Mrs. 
1ed to be popular with the audience, her playing 
and polish and she plays easily without any 
She is decidedly refreshing after the 


Icag vith the 


ncerning a Conde 


Clarke made a very 


ement 

pl f airiness. 

idly graceful performers we so often see and hear. 

t (Mr. Prahl) is a splendid young musician. His 

nts were especially good. The Clarke Com- 

ig company because they all work together 

vell and each one is an artist. It is numbers like this that 
worth while.” 

Fannie E. Warren will present Lillian French Read, so- 

Jennie F. W. Jobnson, contralto; John T. Read, 

1 Grant Kimball, tenor, as soloists in “The Mes- 

be given at the spring festival of Heidelberg Uni- 

ersity, Tiffin, Ohio, Tuesday, April 27, and the same artists 

recital, Wednesday evening, April 28, and Ellen 

lecture recital Wednesday afternoon, 


r cours 


a piano 

ril 28, at the same university. 
Songs and duets sung by Margaret Fishburn, soprano, 
Hansel Harter, contralto, with John Doane, accom- 
will comprise the fifteenth program of the fourth 


given at the MacBurney studios on Monday even- 


April 1 


We've formed a ‘Faust’ club,” gushed Friend Wife. 


Why2” asked Enemy Husband, who was eminently 
“So we can learn how to pronounce Goethe.”—Philadel- 


ia Public Ledger. 


Koemmenich Conducts Third Arion Concert. 


It took moral courage for Louis Koemmenich to rap, 
halt, and begin over again, at the April 18 concert of the 
New York Arion Society, when the tenors in Andrae’s 
difficult “Fliegende Hollander” got off pitch toward the 
close, endangering the finish; the second time it went well. 
It took more courage to sing it again as encore, when the 
applause following the companion song, “Juchheissa,” sug- 
gested an encore song, so instead of repeating the latter, 
the first named, difficult “Hollander,” was sung. That this 
sort of courage and manner of facing difficulties, of over- 
coming obstacles triumphantly, appealed to the audience 
was manifest, and Louis Koemmenich made more admir- 
ers in that one act than anything done throughout the 
evening. He must have had “Spring” in mind, in the make- 
up of the program, for this motto was constantly in evi- 
dence in the music. Schumann’s “Traumende See” brought 
two separate rounds of applause to conductor and singers; 
its delicacy and distinctness justifying this. Two resonant 
high B’s in “Dorfreigen,” sung by the tenors, made fine 





LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 


effect, and hearty recalls, as well as a warm reception on 
his appearance, was evidence that Mr. Koemmenich dom- 
inated matters. 

Reba Cornett Emory, a thoroughly reliable singer, 
pleased in an aria from “Feuerkreuz,” and in three musi- 
cianly songs by Josef Marx, though there was slight de- 
viation from pitch in “Liebe beriihrt” and in the final 
choral “Allmacht,” with obligato soprano. The fifty-five 
selected men from the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
played solo numbers with virtuosity. The dainty zither, 
of charming effect, and the elegance of interpretation in 
Strauss’ “Vienna Woods” waltz made a great hit. Sigis- 
mond Stojowski played his own “Symphonic Rhapsody” 
with brilliant effect; it is a study in chromatics, augmented 
chords, and rhythm, but in the hands of a competent virtu- 
oso, is sure of effect. He had to play an encore, a noc- 
turne-like composition of his own. 





“Woman as a Composer.” 


{From the Musical Monitor.] 

Seldom have we been more surprised than at the editorial 
entitled “Woman as a Composer,” which appeared in the 
Musicat Courter of February 7, 1915. Surprised, because 
this periodical is usually most just in its judgments; be- 
cause of the condescending, medieval tone of the article; 
because of the lack of that gallantry expected from a maga- 
zine of this quality, and also the lack of vision. The 
woman composer of today asks to be compared with her 
brothers of today, not with the departed greatness of Wag- 
ner and Shakespeare. The article in question says in part: 

“Why do not women wish to write great musical works? 
Is it because of a lack of energy? Or is it the same ab- 
sence of that practical horse sense which causes her to step 
off a street car the wrong way? We are merely asking, 
and not judging, for we do not know. 

“But we have a suspicion that feeling and logical think- 
ing run in contrary directions in the average female brain. 
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We know that there are splendid intellects among women 
and we are equally aware that many women have high 
emotions and fine sensibilities. But it seems as if it was 
impossible, or at- least difficult, for a woman to think 
deeply, clearly and logically and at the same time to feel 
strongly and be carried away by the tempests of emotion.” 


When we take into consideration that for centuries 
woman’s development, education and training have been 
man directed, because man has been the stronger force in 
education, when we must think of her as a bound creature 
beating the bars of her cage all these years, striving to get 
free so she could use her God-given powers, we marvel at 
what she has already accomplished ; and with the new free- 
dom in sight, the training that will come with self-reliance, 
woman’s faculties are going to be developed along a much 
wider range. She may even develop “horse sense” and 
learn to step off the street car in the right way. At any 
rate, her training in self-reliance will uncover marvelous 
resources, it will call out her inventiveness and her con- 
structive ability. She may become a “logical thinker.” 
She may write an opera. 

It was the great Bernhard Ziehn’s theory that no one, 
man or woman, who had not grown up with or played in 
an orchestra should attempt orchestration. This man’s 
opinion we all respect. Some day, however, women will 
more generally play in orchestras than now, and this bar- 
rier will be removed. Then she will stand upon the same 
footing as her brothers. It is only a few years since 
woman dared to give utterance to what was in her mind, 
and in these years there have been few Wagners, Bachs or 
Beethovens developed, even among the logical thinkers. 
We can name women whose works in literature and song 
literature stand as monuments to woman’s creative ability; 
and these works will withstand the test of unbiased criti- 
cism as being of equal importance with those of the 
modern male creator. 

Watch the contests for prize operas! In a few years, 
when the decision is made and the work is chosen, there 
may stand revealed as the fortunate prize winner the name 
of a woman composer. 





PHILADELPHIA SYMPHONY 
CLOSES TRIUMPHANTLY. 


Conductor Stokowski Receives an Impressive 
Ovation. 
Philadelphia, April 17, 1915. 

As Leopold Stokowski descended from his conductor's 
platform after leading the Philadelphia Orchestra in a 
memorable reading of the “Pathetique” symphony this 
evening, an usher handed him a floral wreath, the gift of 
the members of the orchestra. A storm of applause broke 
from the historic Academy of Music, crowded from pit to 
amphitheatre for the final symphony concert of the orches- 
tra's fifteenth season. A fanfare of trumpets was com- 
pletely drowned. 





Again, as the final chord of the “1812” overture, the last 
number on the program, died away, the enthusiasm of the 
audience overleapt all bounds. Handclapping was mingled 
with cheers. 

These music lovers who have followed the orchestra 
since its organization in 1900 found something peculiarly 
significant and auspicious in the final concert of its fif- 
teenth season. There can be no doubt that they applauded 
the promise of the future as much as the achievement of 
the past. At least it was to the future that the thoughts 
of Mr. Stokowski turned, when in response to half a dozen 
recalls he made a brief speech. “Your approval gives us 
great pleasure,” he said, “and inspiration for future sea- 
sons.” 

In its every feature the concert was extraordinary. In- 
stead of the usual request program Mr. Stokowski gave an 
all Tschaikowsky program of three numbers: the “Pathe- 
tique” symphony, the “Nutcracker” suite and the “1812” 
overture. The orchestra responded magnificently and gave 
a performance which was a true demonstration of the 
high artistic level it has attained in recent years, 

Although last night’s concert marked the end of the 
symphony concerts, it will not (thanks to one of the ad- 
vanced movements-of Mr. Stokowski’s regime) be its last 
appearance this season. Beginning on May 3 the orches- 
tra will give two weeks of nightly concerts at the truly 
popular prices of 15,.25 and 50 cents. The most popular 
and simple of classical music, a great deal of modern mu- 
sic, and several programs of dance music are announced. 
To emphasize the informality of the concerts, tables will 
be placed on the parquet floor and light refreshments 
served. Mr. Stokowski will direct the initial concerts of 
each week and for the remainder. of the time the baton will 
be in the hands of Thaddeus Rich and C. Stanley Mackey. 

H. P. QuicKsAL. 
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A TRIBUTE TO SABERY D’ORSELL. 


The Late Ameri 

A voice of surpassing beauty was hushed in the silence 
of death when the exquisite singer and beautiful woman, 
Sabery d’Orsell (Mrs. J. Beresford Nugent), passed away 
on Saturday evening, April 10, after a short illness. Rare 
it is that a teacher can record fifteen years of undeviating 
loyalty. The record of those years is one of the most beau- 
tiful tributes a pupil can pay in faithful affection and grat- 
itude to a teacher. The years passed as a day, with no 
diminution of interest and devoted friendship; never once 
did an inharmonious word or look mar the perfect under- 
standing between pupil and teacher during those all too 
fleeting years. 

The success of Sabery d’Orsell is too widely known to 
require a word of comment, but in the last contract with 
the Messrs. Aborn a wider usefulness for her wonderful 
coloratura voice opened before her. Complete mistress of 
thirty operas and possessing a voice of incomparable flute- 
like quality, an execution which was without a rival, Sabery 
d’Orsell stood upon the threshold of the fruition of he- 
ambition to be among the acknowledged great coloratura 
singers of this country. Who can fathom the inscrutable 
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SABERY D’ORSELL. 





designs of a higher Wisdom, who commanded with such 
suddenness that she obey the summons from on high to 
wing her flight to choirs celestial instead of the plaudits 
of the children of earth? 

Who can dream of what was in the young woman's 
vision as standing on the threshold, her glorious eyes 
oped to the sight of the beckoning hand and her ears 
listened to the voice of command? Did Sabery d’Orsell 





falter when in that moment of earthly triumphs those of 
the heavenly were opened before her? No, she turned no 
backward glance; she smiled that exceedingly lovely smile 
and whispered, “Lo, I am ready. I come!” And so her 
pure, beautiful soul sped its flight without a backward 
glance, but into the pathway of light and glory which 
leads such natures as Sabery d’Orsell straight to the throne 
of God. 

To my beloved pupil I pay this tribute to her lofty mind 
and exquisite loyalty, a tribute poor in words but so full 
of truth and sincerity that I can only add one other word. 
She deserved it all and always has deserved it from all who 
were acquainted with her. Their admiration and their love 
were fittingly expressed at the funeral service where, be- 
neath the pall of a thousand roses and an overthrow of 
hundreds of orchids, surrounded by wreaths and masses 
of floral offerings from many friends, this precious jewel 
rested in its floral bed. 

Teachers who have been honored by an experience so 
beautiful may well join in homage beside this grave, where- 
in buried hopes alone lie hidden, while raising to heaven 
rejoicing hearts that such souls are lent to earth as beauti- 
ful examples of perfect womanhood and grace, that when 
their mission of song was ended heze, has been called by 
the God who gave them to return again to their realms 


above. HELENE MAIGILLE. 
April 14, 1915. 





Baltimore Ovation for George Hamlin. 


George Hamlin, a tenor of very unusual gifts, sang the title role 
in “Samson and Delilah” with splendid fervor, and his ringing 
voice and broad dramatic style, clear enunciation and _ intellectual 
appreciation made his performance one of the most interesting that 
has been heard here in many months.—Baltimore Sun, April 7, 
1915. 


George Hamlin made the deepest impression. He is a past master 
of oratorio singing, for one reason because he has peculiar tempera- 
mental equipment and the nobility of style that are such telling 
factors in this sort of work, and which, because they have become 
so rare, lend distinction to the performance of any singer lucky 
enough to possess them. His voice is a tenor of beautiful quality 
and wide range and it is as fresh and clear as ever. Mr. Hamlin 
was particularly good in the last act, where Samson, blind, friend- 
less and in chains, is forced to listen to the taunts of Delilah and 
his Philistine captors. The music of the role in this section is in- 
tensely pathetic, and Mr. Hamlin read it in a manner that allowed 
nothing of its touching appeal to escape.—Baltimore News, April 7, 
1915. (Advertisement.) 





Chattanooga’s Musical Outlook. 





According to a letter recently received by Haensel & 
Jones, of New York, from Joseph O. Cadek, of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., the outlook for things musical in that city 
for the season 1915-1916 is very bright. Already a series 
of concerts, at which will appear many artists of renown, 
has been booked. Mr. Cadek’s daughter, Lillian, and his 
son, Ottokar, are at present studying abroad. Miss Cadek 
is a pupil of Mme. Velti-Herzog, a singing teacher of Ber- 
lin, and young Mr. Cadek is finishing his violin studies 
with Professor de Boer, in Zurich, Switzerland, where he 





recently won the first prize in violin. He was unanimously 
chosen by the five judges from among the eight other 


aspirants. 





Mabel King Praised in Pittsburgh and Columbus. 


Mabel King, contralto, who recently scored a pronounced 
success as a member of the Giles Ladies’ Quartet, which 
gave an interesting program in Pittsburgh, Pa., is the con- 








MABEL KING. 


tralto soloist at the Point Breeze Church in that city. The 
Pittsburgh Sun spoke of her as “a young contralto for 
whom a brilliant future in the musical world has been pre- 
dicted,” and further stated that although she has been in 
Pittsburgh but a short time, “her work as a vocalist has 
attracted unusual notice.” 

Two papers of Columbus, Ohio, spoke thus of Miss King 
and her singing: 

“Miss King’s voice and manner of singing roused imme- 
diate interest in her audience. 
ing and sincerity, alternating delicacy with an impressive 
dramatic quality. Her range is unusual and her voice has 
the charm that wins instant liking.”—Columbus (Ohio) 
State Journal. 


She sings with marked feel- 


“Miss King has a pleasing voice, rich and deep, and she 
sings with much dramatic power, being happiest in the 
songs that suggest most of a sincere emotion.. Her inter- 
pretations are original and intelligent, and her evident skill 
and feeling won her the immediate sympathy of her listen- 
ers.”—Columbus (Ohio) Sunday Dispatch. 
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MAITLAND 


(Bass-Baritone) 
“A Revelation for purity of Diction and grandeur of style.”— 
London Daily Telegraph. 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


LOUISA HOPKINS 


CELEBRATED PIANIST 

‘Two Successes with Boston Symphony” 
Exclusive PA becernst : & DEXTER R ICH aspeos N 
501 Fifth Avenue - New Y' 


LESLEY MARTIN, be! canto 


STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Cora 
Cross, Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mok. — 
Hart, Marion Stanley, Estelle | Ward. 
Hutcheson, ogg emus, G rae Wile, Jl Jens 
Hendricks, Dr. gene Walton Marshall, 
O’Hara, Horace right, Mabel Wilbur, John 
H. Stubbs, Edward ley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto Sacchetti and many other singers now 
before the public in opera and church work. 
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Exclusive Management, 
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PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
PREPARING “POP” SEASON. 


Governor of Pennsylvania and Mayor of 
“Quaker” City Will Attend Opening Concert 
Which Leopold Stokowski Will Conduct— 
Numerous Concerts and Recitals Reviewed. 








Philadelphia, Pa., April 17, 1915. 

Now that the regular season of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra is ended, preparations will begin immediately for the 
series of popular concerts, which will be given for the first 
time at the Academy of Music beginning on Monday even- 
ing, May 3. As already announced, these concerts will be 
given every evening for a period of two weeks. To add 
to the attractiveness of the opening concert, a special pro- 
gram is being prepared by Mr. Stokowski, who has con- 
sented to lead the orchestra on this occasion. The soloists 
will be Wassily Besekirsky, the Russian violinist, and Mil- 
dred Fass, a soprano who is well known to Philadelphia 
music lovers. Two soloists will appear at all of the suc- 
ceeding concerts and the list will be announced shortly. 
Thaddeus Rich and C. Stanley Mackey will alternate as 
conductors after the first concert. From the numerous 
letters that have been received by the management, it is 
evident that there is widespread interest in the first attempt 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra to play music of a popular 
character at prices within the reach of the modest purse. 
Both Governor Brumbaugh and Mayor Blankenburg have 
signified their intention of being present at the opening 
concert and numerous applications for tables and boxes 
have already been received. Special programs are being 
prepared for the different concerts and evenings will be al- 
lotted to the University of Pennsylvania, the Navy, and 
the Orpheus Club. There will also be a “Wagner Night,” 
a “Dance Night,” an “Opera Night,” and an evening of Vic- 
tor Herbert’s music. 


RicH-SAMAROFF JoINT RECITAL. 


Certainly one of the most notable events in the current 
Philadelphia musical season was the joint recital of Thad- 
deus Rich, concertmaster of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
and Olga Samaroff (Mme. Stokowski) in Witherspoon 
Hall on Wednesday evening of last week. The concert, 
given under the direction of Helen Pulaski Innes, was 
largely attended by an audience of musical and social im- 
portance; and it was an audience which did not attempt to 
conceal its admiration for the work of these superlative 
artists. 

From the opening bar of the first number the concert 
was literally a triumph, These artists revitalized the rather 
uninteresting Beethoven sonata in F major, despite its lack 
of spontaneous eloquence. The allegro had telling effect 
and the brief, pointed scherzo brought storms of applause. 
At the end of the number the artists were rewarded for 
their fine conscientious work with numerous recalls. Prob- 
ably the most conspicuous feature of their work, both in 
this number and the Chopin sonata in B minor for piano, 
the Bach chaconne for violin, and Richard Strauss’ sonata 
in E flat major for piano and violin, which comprised the 
program, was their complete subordination of themselves 
to the purposes of the comppser. Throughout the con- 
certed numbers the instruments were strictly complementary 
and no detail of the work received superficial attention. 
It appears that this is one of the events which Philadel- 
phia would be pleased to number among its annuals, or 
even semi-annuals. Certainly these artists cannot be heard 
too frequently. 


JoHNn McCormack Arousts ENTHUSIASM. 


On Friday evening last John McCormack made his an- 
nual appearance here before an audience which crowded 
the Academy of Music. This time Mr. McCormack gave 
an “all-ballad” program. His unusual abilities as a ballad 
singer have been a matter of general recognition ever since 
he took the concert platform, but the compelling power 
which he is able to wring from this form of song was 
never more completely demonstrated than at this concert. 

The warm sympathy which he always elicits from his 
audience reached a climax when he sang in quick succes- 
sion “The Irish Immigrant,” “Kathleen Mavourneen,” and 
“The Low Backed Car.” In response to insistent applause 
he gave “I Hear You Calling Me” as the final number of 
a program which for enthusiastic interest has seldom been 
surpassed in this city. Donald McBeath, violinist, also 
won a highly deserved triumph at the concert. On account 
of an accident which had incapacitated Edwin Schneider, 
Ludwig Schwaab filled very ably the chair of the accom- 
panist. 


Evan WiLiAMs SinGs FINE ProcrAmM. 


Witherspoon Hall was completely filled and nearly two 
score chairs were put on the stage for the recital which 
Evan Williams gave under the auspices of the First Welsh 
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Church last Monday evening. Mr. Williams has won a 
large following in this city by the sheer strength of his 
work in oratorio and his annual recitals; and despite the 
fact that he was not in the best of physical condition last 
Monday he gave a performance which sent no one away 
from the crowded hall in disappointment, One of the most 
effective numbers on his program was Bruno Huhn’s “Is- 
rafel.” This is a noble and eloquent work and Mr, Wil- 
liams performed it in a noble manner. Cadman’s “The 
Moon Drops Low,” Riker’s descriptive “Song of the Sea” 
and Del Riego’s “Oh! Dry Those Tears” were also beauti- 
fully rendered. Withal, probably the most notable num- 
ber offered by Mr. Williams was the recitative from “Eli- 
jah,” “Ye People Rend Your Hearts” and the aria, “If 
With All Your Hearts.” And though he makes no claim 
to the operatic honors, Mr. Williams sang “The Spirit So 
Fair” from “La Favorita” in a manner which would have 
does credit to any tenor on the operatic stage. 








GiLBert RayNotps Comps Honorep. 


In commemoration of the thirtieth anniversary of Combs 
Conservatory of Music, Gilbert Raynolds Combs, founder 
and director, was tendered a reception and concert by the 
faculty of the institution Friday evening of last week. Dr. 
Hugh A. Clarke, professor of music at the University of 
Pennsylvania and at Combs Conservatory, and Henry 
Schradieck, of Brooklyn, professor of violin, were the 
principal speakers. In behalf of the faculty, the latter pre- 
sented to Mr. Combs a handsome grandfather’s clock for 
his studio. 

The following members of the faculty and sixteen stu- 
dents in the violin department rendered a special program 
made up entirely of Mr. Combs’ compositions: Henry 
Schradieck, William Geiger, Charles M. Schmitz, Virginia 
Snyder, Adele Hudnut, Elnora Frantz, Dr. Hugh A. Clarke, 
Mabel Phillips, John R. McNeill and Mrs. J. R. McNeill. 


EzerMAN’s ANNUAL PIANO RECITAL. 


Before an audience of comfortable proportions, D. Hen- 
drik Ezerman, pianist, gave his annual recital at Wither- 
spoon Hall on Thursday evening. The Mozart sonata in 
C minor was the principal work on Mr, Ezerman’s pro- 
gram, and he did it in excellent style. He also gave the 
Liszt sonata in B minor, Aubert’s “Sur le rivage,” “Une 
barque sur 1’Ocean,” by Ravel, and Franck’s prelude, choral 
and fugue. Careful and conscientious in his treatment of 
every detail, with infinite respect for the conventional and 
the work of the interpretative masters, Mr. Ezerman never- 
theless completely avoids the pedantic in his presentation of 
the classics. 


Miss Fass Sines Soncs sy Locat Composers. 


One of the most favored numbers on the program offered 
by Mildred Fass, soprano, in her recital in Witherspoon 
Hall on Thursday evening was our own Ellis Clark Ham- 
mann’s “Daffodils.” The work is delightfully spontaneous 
and wrought with true inspiration. It stood out conspicu- 
ously as one of the happiest numbers recently offered in 
recital here and is a permanent favorite with the music 
loving public. Miss Fass also included in her program 
Phillip H. Goepp’s “Victory,” the “Windy Nights” of 
Henry S. Drinker, Frank Oglesby’s “Song of the Thrush,” 
and H. Alexander’s “Song of Spring.” All these com- 
posers are residents of this city. Mr. Hammann was at 
the piano. 


“TrraL By Jury” to Be Given. 


Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Trial By Jury,” staged by E. S. 
Grant and under the personal direction of Helen Pulaski 
Innes, will be sung Thursday evening, April 22, in the ball- 
room of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, by members of the 
Matinee Musical Club, assisted by male friends or relatives 
of the participants. There will be sixty persons in the cast 
and chorus, and a group of twelve bridesmaids will be a 
feature. Effie Leland Golz will have charge of the orches- 
tra, made up of members of this progressive women’s 
musical organization, and they will include three harpists, 
six violin and viola players and a pianist. Jenny Kneedler 
Johnson, Henry Merriken, Henry Hotz, Harry Ebrey, 
Charles Miller and Charles Cuzner are in the cast. 

Following the opera there will be esthetic dancing by 
Rose Elias, daughter of the Dutch Consul, and then will 
come a pantomime, in old English setting. This will be 
in charge of Ella Neeley, who will be the dancing girl. 
The others in the pantomime are Leah Ramsey, Columbine ; 
Benjamin Kutchner, Harlequin; Robert Locker, Pierrot, 
and J. Buchanan, the Doctor. The entertainment will con- 
clude with general dancing by the audience. 

H. P. QuicKsALL. 





Auer to Teach in Stockholm. 





Professor Auer has made arrangements to teach in 
Stockholm during the summer months. 
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Marguerite Melville Plays for Poles. 


Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska has given two very suc- 
cessful recitals in Schenectady, N. Y., where there is a 
large Polish centingent, and in Albany, playing different 








MELVILLE-LISZNIEWSKA. 


MARGUERITE 


Chopin programs in each city. The program of the Albany 
concert, March 23, which was given at Hotel Ten Eyck, was 
as follows: 

Fantasie, op. 49. 

Etude, op. 25, C sharp minor. 

Mazurka, C sharp minor. 

Waltz, C sharp minor. 

Nocturne, E major. 

Nocturne, C sharp minor 

Impromptu, G flat. 

Ballade, F major. 

Sonata, op. 58. e 

The sponsors of the foregoing concert were Mrs. Wil- 
liam Gorham Rice, Mrs. John H. Finley, Mrs. William H. 
Stott, Mrs. James P. Boyd, Mrs. Asa Wynkoop, Mrs. 
Charles E. Davis, Mrs. Andrew MacFarlane, Mrs. Donald 
McDonald, Mrs. Charles Oakes, Miss Mencely, Hope Car- 
nell, Frances de Villa Ball, Laura Spencer Townsend, Ar- 
thur Nevin, Dr. Frank Sill Rogers, Frederick Rocke. 
Mme. Melville-Liszniewska probably will spend the sum- 

mer at Lake Side, near Chicago, going into town once a 
week to teach at the Fine Arts Building. 





Dufault in Canada and Maine. 


Paul Dufault, on April 19, went on a short tour in Can- 
ada and Maine, opening at Montreal, Thursday, April 22. 
Then follow Lachine on the 23d, Quebec on the 26th, Saint 
Hyacinthe on the 20th, Lewiston, Me., on May 4, and 
Brooklyn on May 6th. 





Campanini Engages Thorner Pupil. 


On the recommendation of William Thorner, the vocal 
teacher, Cleofonte Campanini engaged Carl Cochems, a 
young basso, for the Chicago Opera Company. Mr. Coch- 
ems studied under Thorner in Italy, and the following let- 
ter to that teacher shows in what esteem Campanini holds 
him: 

Claridge Hotel, 
New York City, April 12, 1915. 

Dear Mr. THorneR: Being fully acquainted with your good work 
as a singing teacher, I do not hesitate to state that I shall take per- 
sonal interest in your pupils whom vou may prepare for grand opera 


and give them an opportunity to make a debut in my theatre at 

Parma, Italy. This will enable them to obtain experience, routine 

and practice before they can be accepted by the operatic institutions 

in the United States of America. Wishing you the best of success. 
Yours very sincerely, 


(Signed) CLeoronte CAMPANINI. 





Kriens Symphony Orchestra Concert, April 26. 


One hundred players constitute the membership of the 
Kriens Symphony Club, whose annual concert will occur 
next Monday evening, April 26, at Carnegie Hall, New 
York. The concert last year, in Aeolian Hall, was a very 
successful affair, receiving general attention from the New 
York press, and the still more ambitious undertaking this 
year of giving it in Carnegie Hall, is the direct outcome of 
last year’s success. A program and circular regarding the 
aims of the orchestra reads in part as follows: 


The Kriens Symphony Club is the first American School for or- 
chestra players. 

Its function today is unique and original, inasmuch as it is doing 
in a quiet but persistent way.more than institutions of 
greater renown and heavy endowments are doing. 

This club was formed a little over two years ago by Christiaan 
Kriens, and through his unselfish gifts of time and money, coupled 
with a magnetic personality as a leader, it is growing into an im- 
portant place in the musical world, practically without assistance from 
other sources, 

Since his arrival in America some ten years ago, he has recog 
nized the lack of any opportunity for students to obtain practical 
experience and routine in a large symphony orchestra, in order to 
prepare themselves for the professional symphony societies, and, 
therefore, the Kriens Symphony Club is the realization of the hope, 
backed by earnest preparation on his part, to fulfill what seemed to 
him his mission. 

Besides affording experience to students in orchestral playing, this 


club offers young singers, pianists, violinists, etc., the only medium 
of performing with an orchestra, unless they have the means of en- 


gaging a professional orchestra. 

Young American composers find in it an opportunity to hear their 
works performed and thus obtain the knowledge necessary to correct 
their faults, if any, or the priceless encouragement received in a 
possible public performance, if found worthy. 

The concert given at the end of its season last year in Aeolian 
Hali won many friends for this promising young orchestra, besides 
the endorsement of the press and prominent musicians, and fully 
justified it in taking a larger hall for its final concert this year. 

The concert in Carnegie Hall on April 26 will, we feel, further 
demonstrate the excellent work being done. The program: 
Overture, Der Freischiitz.............. ao . .Weber 
Aria, Depuis le Jour, from Louise...............0.0005 Charpentier 

Portia Martin Burley. 
Fifth Symphony (two movements) 





perhaps 


eye 
(first movement)... 


Concerto for violin and orchestra . Mendelssohn 
Katherine Stang. 
Andante Cantabile (for string orchestra)......... . . Tschaikowsky 


ee ee ee . Massenet 
Songs— 
Caro Nome, from Rigoletto. 
Come, Beloved ............. 
L’Oiseau Bleu 
Te TNR yo 5.00 os sé coun aeiens oe emnnt.é 
Portia Martin Purley. 
Intermezzo Symphonique : 
Marek, fuer To Pramhdtee a oncc0ne. casi 
At the piano, Maurice la Farge. 
At the organ, Maude Thompson. 


ate ctisiesn's CODEN 

ddan oben po en 
Soseeuees Jaques-Dalcroze 
ecccvcck@ Forge 


...Hoberg 


...Meyerbeer 





School of Music and Arts Reception April 25. 





The New York School of Music and Arts has moved 
into its new buildings, Ninety-fifth street, corner Central 
Park West, and gave the first of the weekly Thursday 
evening musicales on April 15. The beautiful interior 
decorations of the school, the concert hall, and lighting 
effects, were commented on by everybody present. 

With the exception of Louis Ferraro, an exceptional 
fourteen year old violinist, all of those who appeared were 
vocal pupils of Ralfe Leech Sterner, director of the school, 
who is head of this department. Among those who sang 
were P. J. Murtagh, well known Irish tenor, who studied 
with Mr. Sterner some years ago, and has lately made a 
very successful tour of Ireland. Mr. Murtagh sang a num- 
ber of Irish ballads. He possesses a voice of beautiful 
lyric tenor quality, not unlike the great Irish tenor, John 
McCormack, with whom he appeared years ago in Dublin. 

Other singers of the evening were Florence Brusche, 
dramatic soprano; Frederick Maroc, tenor; Marguerite 
Zacharias, coloratura soprano; Estelle Barry, coloratura 





For Dales Apply to 
DAVID BISPHAM 
44 West 44th St 

New York City 


BISPHAM 
CONCERT 


soprano; Otto Hoffman, tenor; Blanche Kelley, soprano; 
Rocco Carcione, dramatic tenor; Rae Coelho, coloratura 
soprano; Elsa Supper, dramatic soprano. Eleanor Lois 
Fields played the accompaniments with expression. 

Sunday afternoon and evening, April 25, the opening re- 
ception of the school will be held, from 3 to 5, and from 
8 to 10 p. m. 














Ruth Emblen Charms Civil War 
Veterans by Her Singing. 


On the fiftieth anniversary of the surrender of the 
South to the North at Appomatox, interesting services 
were held in Wheeling, W. Va. ‘Veterans of the great 
struggle, both those who wore the blue and those who 
wore the gray, were present, joining enthusiastically in the 
spirit of the occasion. On the program was Ruth Emblen, 
who sang, among other things, “The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer” and “Away Down upon the Suwanee River,” much 
to the delight of the “boys.” The charming costume worn 
by Miss Emblen, shown in the accompanying picture, gave 
an added piquancy to her singing of the old favorites, her 
group proving one of the most popular on the program. 

In the Wheeling Register there appeared this notice: 
“Ruth Emblen, Wheeling’s talented soloist, tendered her 
services to the committee in charge and brightened up the 
meeting with several selections. ‘The Last Rose of 
of Summer’ and ‘Away Down upon the Suwanee River’ 





RUTH K. 


EMBLEN, 


Singing old time songs in cotton frock made from the styles of 186s, 
ging . 
which is also the present style. 


were great favorites with the audience, and Mrs. Emblen’s 
sweet voice will not soon be forgotten by the old veterans, 
who tendered her a vote of thanks for her appearance with 
a rising vote.” 
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WASHINGTON STATE CONTEST 
OF NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
MUSIC CLUBS HELD AT SEATTLE. 


Pianist, Violinist and Vocalist Chosen to Enter Los Angeles 
Contest—Prominent Local Musicians Act as Adjudicators 
—People’s Chorus Heard in Excellant Program— 
Philharmonic Orchestra Plays Sibelius’ “Finlandia” 
—Clef Club’s Manuscript Concert—American 
Compositions Featured by Musical Art 
Society— Other Attractions. 





Seattle, Wash., April 6, 1915. 

State contest of the National Federation of Music 
was held here March 6 for the purpose of selecting 
ites from the State of Washington to enter the dis- 
rict contest to be held in Los Angeles in June. The com- 
mittee in charge of this nation wide encouragement of 
ung American musicians is composed of Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink, Maud Powell, Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, E. 
R. Kroeger, Hermann Perlet and W. J. Henderson. There 
re six contestants in voice, two in piano and two in vio- 
Those chosen to enter the Los Angeles contest were 
Catherine Weaver, pianist; Jennie Middlevitch, violinist ; 
Theo Karl Johnston, tenor. The adjudicators were 
john M. Spargur, conductor of the Seattle Philharmonic 
Orchestra; Francis Armstrong, violinist; Walter Squire, 
ianist; Jessie Nash Stover, soprano, and Louise van Ogle, 


lid 


lecturer. 
PropLe’s CHorus CONCERT. 


\n excellent program was given at the Hippodrome by 
People’s Chorus, 150 voices, W. H. Donley, director. 

[he opening number, Parker’s “Harold Harfargar,” should 
erhaps have been given later on the program. “The 
Dawn of Song,” by Bairstow, and “O, Weep for Those 
Who Wept by Babel’s Stream,” by Arthur Hartmann, were 
interesting new numbers. The cantata, “Fair Ellen,” by 
Bruch, closed the program. Mr. Donley is absolutely in 
; element when he directs a large chorus, The grading 
ne in the crescendos and diminuendos, the exquisite 
idings, the precision of attacks, the rhythm, the excellent 
ion, all produced beautiful effects and show Mr. Don- 

to be a director of exceptional ability. Mrs. Homsted, 
yprano; Mrs. Romeyn-Jansen, contralto; Theo Karl John- 
n. tenor: Phileas Goulet, baritone, were the soloists, and 
accompanists were Edna McDonagh and Marie Brou- 


TuHrrp PHILHARMONIC PROGRAM, 
At the third Philharmonic concert, Beatrice Gjert- 
Bessesen was the soloist. She sang the “Ocean” aria 
Oberon” and the “Minneliedes Farewell” -from Hans 
Pfitzner’s “The Rose of Love’s Garden.” The orchestra 
excellent readings of the overture, “Marriage of 
ro,” by Mozart, the C major symphony by Beethoven, 
he symphonic poem, “Finlandia,” by Sibelius. This 
characteristic impression of Sibelius’ was given a 
lendid interpretation and was so enthusiastically ac- 
i that Director Spargur obligingly repeated the com- 
ol 


Crier Crus MANuscript CONCERT. 


Clef Club invited its friends to a manuscript con- 
he Hotel Washington Annex, March 27. Gerard 
g was represented by two small pieces, “Dedication” 
“Entreaty” for violin, cello and piano, two movements 

his trio, op. 24, and a vocal quartet. Clifford Kant- 
and Max Donner offered violin compositions. Songs 


AL 


Carl Presley, Karl E. Tunberg and Lief Haslund and 
tions from “A Wreath from the Garden Flowers,” a 
cycle for four solo voices, by Ferdinand Dunkley, 
figured on the program. The artists assisting the com- 
were M. G. Brambilla, violinist; Joseph Mueller, 
Charles A. Case, tenor; Mme. Hollinshead-Hub- 


ll, soprano; Frederick Haslund, baritone; Myrna Jack, 

olinist, and Mrs. Donner, accompanist. 

The quartet singing the Dunkley number were Mrs. 
I soprano; Mrs. Fletsher-Lewis, contralto; Chas. A. 


Elmer Eckert, baritone. Tonning’s quartet, 

odnight,” was sung by Grace Farrington Homsted, so- 
prano: Mrs. F. B. Lang, contralto; F. B. Langdon, tenor; 
Phileas Goulet, baritone. 





ApVANCED STUDENTS GIVE RECITAL. 


\s interesting and deserving a student recital as one is 
likely to hear anywhere was the program given by the ad- 
unced students of Moritz Rosen, Seattle’s distinguished 
lin master. Jennie Middlevitch, who is one of the con- 
chosen to appear at Los Angeles, in the district 

held under the auspices of the National Federa- 
Musical Clubs, played the first movement from the 


delssohn concerto. Ernest Gill played the Beethoven 
ncerto, with cadenza by Joachim. He has studied with 
Rosen five years and is soon to leave for Europe to 


with Auer. Clay Harrison played the E major 

nata by Handel. Hazel Hunter played the second and 
Henry Rosen the fifth concerto by Vieuxtemps. Elizabeth 
McDonough performed one movement from a concerto by 





Accolay. Wieniawski’s “Legenda” was Karl Horn’s num- 
ber, and the same composer’s D minor concerto was played 
by Sophia Carlson. Frank Leon was an excellent accom- 
panist. 


Mozart CHorat Sincs “Rutu.” 


The Mozart Choral Society, T. H. J. Ryan, director, pre- 
sented Gaul’s cantata, “Ruth.” Preceding the cantata, sev- 
eral solos were rendered. They were Massenet’s “Vision 
Fugitive,” sung by T. H. J. Ryan; Wagner’s “Evening 
Star” sung by Charles I. Paterson; “Valse a la Bien 
Aimee,” by Schuett, and scherzo in B flat minor, by Chopin, 
were given excellent interpretation by William Maske. The 
cast for the cantata was: Mrs. Fern Schweitzer, Naomi; 
Ruby Jordan, Ruth; Mrs, F. W. Greiner, Orpah; Charles 
Moore, Boaz. Jessie Emerick was the accompanist. 


AMERICAN Composers ‘WorKs HEARD. 


The Musical Art Society gave a concert of American 
composers, at the First Baptist Church. Leone Langdon 
opened the program with an organ sonata in E minor by 
James H. Rogers. “The Hunt,” a duet by Bruno Huhn, 
was sung by Grace Farrington Homsted, soprano, and H. 
H. Tuttle, baritone. John M. Spargur played a romance 
for violin by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, and his own “Remin- 
iscence,” op. 5. A quartet composed of Gwendolyn Geary, 
soprano; Ella Boardman, contralto; Neal Begley, tenor, 
and Alfred Boardman, bass, sang “The Crysoar,” by 
Nevin, and “The Miller’s Wooing,” by Eaton Fanning. 
Mrs. Langdon Henry sang a group of songs by John Car- 
penter, Harriet Ware and Alexander Matthews. The ac- 
companists were Romayne-Hunkins, Mrs. Bentley and Mrs. 
Lawrence Bogie. The second half of the program com- 
prised Henry Hadley’s cantata, “The Golden Prince,” a 


four part chorus for women’s voices, in which Gwendolyn 
Geary, soprano, and H. H. Tuttle were the soloists. John 
M. Spargur directed. 


SAENGERFEST ACTIVITIFS. 


Henry Schoenfeld and Siegfried C. Hagen, of Los An- 
geles, festival directors of the Saengerfest to be held there 
July 29, 30, 31 and August 1, were in Seattle recently to 
give the various singing societies of the Puget Sound sev- 
eral rehearsals for the big chorus, in which it is expected 
2,500 to 3,000 singers will take part. 

The societies taking part in the rehearsals were the Ev- 
erett Society, Oscar Moline, conductor; the Tacama Saen- 
gerbund, Frederick Hermann, conductor; the Seattle Lied- 
erkranz, Alfred Luben, conductor; the Seattle Maenner- 
chor, Karl Schwerdtfeger, conductor, and the Seattle Arion 
Society, Claude Madden, conductor. 

A. H. Benkendorf, president of the North Pacific Saen- 
gerbund, and A. M. Birkel, of the Grand Pacific Saenger- 
bund, were also present. A banquet was given at Turner 
Hall in honor of the festival directors. 


Notes, 


An interesting afternoon concert was given by the Ladies’ 
Musical Club, Monday, March 8. Mr. Boyd-Wells played 
the “Moonlight” sonata, by Beethoven, and Mme. Hesse- 
Sprotte sang three manuscript songs, “The Years,” “A 
Sunset Moment,” and “Goodnight,” by Carl Ellis Eppert, a 
prominent Seattle composer. 

The Whitman College Glee Club, of Walla Walla, in- 
vaded Seattle during the Easter holiday and presented a 
typical college program at the Y. W. C. A. Hall under. the 
direction of Elias Blum, director of the Whitman Conser- 
vatory of Music. Kart E, TUNBERG. 





Paderewski Here. 





Ignace Jan Paderewski, the pianist, arrived in New York 
from Europe last week, en route to San Francisco, where 
he will ask the authorities of the Exposition to set aside 





Photo copyrighted by the Bain News Service, New York, 
MR. AND MRS. PADEREWSKI ARRIVING ON THE 
ADRIATIC. 


one day’s receipts for the relief of Russian Poland. Pad- 
erewski announced that he will not play publicly during his 
visit to this country. 

In spite of appearances, Paderewski is wearing his own 
hat in the picture shown herewith. 





Florence Austin Soloist for Two Clubs. 


“America’s violinist,” Florence Austin, was soloist for 
both the Euterpe and Rubinstein Clubs last week, proving 
her fine ability at these affairs, which are attended by those 
who know what is best in music. She was at once engaged 
for an evening concert for the Rubinstein Club, next sea- 
son, and also for a tour of a week, beginning May 8, 
through Maine, under the Chapman auspices. 

Her success at the Rubinstein Club affair is noted else- 
where in the Musicat Courter, and the above engagements 





are the living proof of this success. At the Euterpe Club, 
Mrs, Alcinous Berton Jamison, president, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, April 15, she was no less successful, playing Vieux- 
temps’ “Ballade and Polonaise,” pieces by Kreisler, Dvorak, 
Cecil Burleigh and Wieniawski’s caprice in E. Hearty ap 
plause and recalls followed her playing. 





Tribute to Florence Macbeth. 


All the elements which woman has in her nature—love, pathos, 
passion, poetry and religion--combine to perfect her song and give 
fitting expression to the ideas of the great musical creators. That, 
which generally goes under the name of artistic personality, is very 
complex in its organization and for the average person difficult to 
comprehend and appreciate. La Crosse musicians and music lovers 
have had the pleasure to make the acquaintance of a vocal artist 
who exhibited all the above enumerated elements of an artistic 
womanly nature in a high degree of perfection. Florence Macbeth 
in her recital at the theatre last evening charmed her audience in 
the delivery of a most exacting program, which was a bouquet of 
vocal beauties, plucked in the musical gardens of the most musical 
countries of the world. 

Miss Macbeth’s voice is a high soprano of great compass and 
absolute purity. The ease with which she sings, her artistic repose, 
the classic style and a faultless intonation are only some of the 
most prominent attributes of this charming singer. Her voice may 
be likened to a fine Amati violin in its captivating and penetrating 
purity and bewitching sweetness. Miss Macbeth’s singing also re- 
sembles the playing of a violinist with brains, and her tones were 
free of the detestable wobbling called tremolo and her phrasing was 
that of a true musician. 

The program contained some of the most celebrated show pieces 
of coloratura singing, such as the “Shadow Song,” Meyerbeer; “Bell 
Song,” Delibes; “Mignon Polonaise,” Thomas, and even the “Stac- 
cato Polka,” by Mulder, the old war horse of concert singers of 
many years past, made a fine number by the charmiag way in which 
it was sung. 

The three groups of German, French and English songs were 
happily chosen and showed the versatility of style which Miss Mac- 
beth commands. [or encores, the German song, “Sah ein Knab ein 
Roeslein stehn,” the “Last Rose of Summer” and “Annie Laurie” 
were performed with becoming artistic chastity of style and genuine 
warmth. 

The piano accompaniments of Carrie Zumbach Bliss were most 
praiseworthy and gave the singer in every number the fitting artistic 
support. 

Miss Macbeth’s success with the audience was established from the 
start and the hearty and discriminating applause spoke well for the 
genius of Miss Macbeth and also for the intelligence of her audi- 
ence, even if the number of auditors left something to desire. 
Miss Macbeth has endeared herself to all who had the good fortune 
to hear her.—La Crosse (Wis.) Tribune, March 20, 1915. 

(Advertisement. ) 











Kriens Symphony Club 
CONCERT 
Carnegie Hall, Monday Evening, April 26 
100 PLAYERS 


Soloists: Portia Martin Burley, So- 
prano, Katherine Stang, Violinist 


Admission : 35¢ to $1; Box, $10 and $12 
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Francis Allan Wheeler—Some Press Tributes. 





Marking the sixth generation of musicians, it is quite 
natural that Francis Allan Wheeler should possess an ex- 
cellent voice of baritone quality, and a thorough musician- 
ship. Although Mr. Wheeler is kept busy with concert 
and oratorio engagements, he is able to devote some time 
to teaching both in New Castle, Pa., and in Butler, Pa., 
having about forty pupils in these two cities. Mr. Wheeler 
makes a specialty of German songs, having been particu- 
larly successful as an interpreter of such, 

Various newspapers have expressed their opinion of Mr. 
Wheeler thus: 

“Mr. Wheeler’s voice is warm and rich in quality. Add 
to these elements great vitality and artistic exuberance and 





FRANCIS ALLAN 


WHEELER, 


a combination results which accounts for the satisfaction 
given. The best index to Mr. Wheeler’s artistic ability is 
shown in the excellent list of selections presented. Every 
song had real merit and excellence. . . . His German dic- 
tion was truly extraordinary.”—Lincoln (Neb.) College 
Journal. 





“The program opened with a selection by Francis Allan 
Wheeler, baritone, who proved to be a genuine find and the 
possessor of one of the most pleasing voices ever heard 
here. He has great range, splendid volume and control and 
is gifted with fine interpretative skill. . . . The music lov- 
ers of Clay Centre would welcome another opportunity of 
hearing him.”—Clay Centre (Kan.) Daily Republican. 





“Francis Wheeler, baritone soloist, possesses an excel- 
lent voice and received repeated encores.”—Fairfax (S. D.) 
Advertiser. 





“Mr. Wheeler possesses a wonderful voice, rich in qual- 
ity and powerful to a marked degree, and he has perfect 
control of it.’—Nashua (Ia.) Reporter. 





“The best and most enjoyable singing of the perform- 
ance was done by Francis Allan Wheeler, who played 
Rosendo, the lover. Mr. Wheeler sang his two solos with 
the expression and finish of the vocal artist, and with a 
baritone voice admirable for its rich resonance and vol- 
ume.”—Pittsburgh Sun. 





Three Klibansky Pupils’ Success. 


Marie Louise Wagner has been engaged for the Morati 
Opera Company under splendid conditions. 

Norma Weber sang with fine success on the following 
occasions: March 31 at St. Patrick’s Church, Bridgeport, 
Conn., as soloist, with a chorus of forty. voices, in Ros- 
sini’s “Stabat Mater,” April 7 at a musicale at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Mager, in Bronxville, N. Y., April 





~ 


11 at a memorial concert ‘of a lodge, April 18 at the closing 
concert of the Germania Singing Society. 

B. Guerthenian has been re-engaged as professor of the 
music department of Stetson University, De Land, Fla. 





Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid in Davenport. 


Never have members of the Davenport Women’s Club enjoyed such 
a decided musical treat at the general meeting as that offered by the 
entertainment of Monday, when Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid, assisted 
by her equally famous husband, James G. MacDermid, the composer, 
presented a program of scngs at the Commercial Club. 

Mrs, MacDermid was greeted by an audience that filled the dining 
rooms and upper hall to overflowing; the music department will go 
on record as having grown during the past few weeks to a mem- 
bership of over 100, largely through the interest that has been in 
its work by the bringing of the two distinguished artists to Daven- 
port. 

The MacDermid songs were especially liked, as many of them were 
written for Mrs, MacDermid’s voice, and being played by the com- 
poser added to their interest. 

Mrs. MacDermid has a very 
range, possessing an unusual brilliancy and beauty of tone coloring. 
Her singing of the dramatic mirror scene from “Thais,’”’ also the 
Cadman song, “The Moon Drops Low,” showed the possibilities and 
charm of her voice, also the perfection of her art. 

Mr. MacDermid at the: piano shared the honors of the occasion 
with the singer, and both were given what amounted to an ovation. 
—Davenport (la.) Democrat. (Advertisement. ) 





rich, clear soprano voice of wide 





Bernhard Steinberg’s Pupils’ Concert. 


Ten vocal pupils of Bernhard Steinberg (ladies and 
gentlemen), assisted by Elias Bronstein, cellist; Clarence 
Dickinson, organist, and William J. Falk, accompanist, 
were heard in a concert at Aeolian Hall, New York, April 
11. The long program of sixteen numbers brought for- 
ward seven sopranos, an alto and two tenors. Leona Sher- 
win was probably the best of these singers, this fact being 
displayed in an aria from “Aida,” which was followed by 
d’Hardelot’s “Because.” Von Fielitz’s song cycle, “Schon 
Gretlein,” was sung by Mera Machnes, this leading to an 
encore, a song by Wolf. Shirley Fink sang a Puccini aria 
in such effective fashion that she, too, had to sing an en- 
core. Jeannette Levinne pleased also in her aria from 
“Samson and Delilah,” singing “My Lovely Celia” as an 
encore. Gladys Hays Barth also had to sing an encore 
following her aria by Mascagni. 

Mr. Dickinson’s playing of the organ was such as to 
cause regrets that he had no solo. 

Lucille Bradley, Elsie Goldsmith, Anna Halpern, Boris 
Beresin and I. Bernardi all sang solos. 

Several choral numbers were sung by the united singers, 
and the quartet from “Rigoletto” closed the program. 

There was an audience of fair size and demonstrative 
disposition. 





Illuminato Miserendino’s Violin Recital. 





A most interested and cordial audience heard Illuminato 
Miserendino, violinist (whose principal education has been 
in Germany), play a program ranging from Corelli to 
Sarasate, at Aeolian Hall, New York, April 15. The pure 
tone and reposeful style of this young violinist in Corelli’s 
theme and variations, “La Folia,” resulted in two recalls 
for him. Also, the musical observer could not help admir- 
ing the discreet piano accompaniments furnished by Rich- 
ard Epstein. Tschaikowsky’s concerto Mr. Miserendino 
played with entire technical and musical control, reaching 
such heights of effectiveness at times that the audience 
broke into applause during the orchestral tuttis. Bee- 
thoven’s minuet, that much played little piece, was made 
into a genuine art work in this young Italian-American’s 
performance, while the double stopping and expressive ten- 
derness in Kreisler’s “Liebesfreud” brought him rounds of 
applause. 

His final numbers, the Moszkowski serenade and a Span- 
ish dance by Sarasate, marked the climax of the evening. 

This young artist must feel highly encouraged because 
the warm appreciation and close attention given him by 
the audience was most pronounced. He is evidently a 


thorough, painstaking student who has plenty of natural 
talent, the combination having already produced splendid 
achievement. 





Lesley Martin’s Season. 


When one hears so many complaints regarding the “poor 
season,” “slow money,” and so forth, it is good to hear the 
contrary, as is the case withthe well known New York 
singing master, Lesley Martin. He has been busy from 
the beginning of the season; at Christmas and at Easter 
there was a slight lull, followed by his usual full class, 
which consists largely of singers of both sexes who are 
before the public in grand and comic opera, musical plays, 
etc., names well known to the musical public. Many of 
them are stars, known from one end of America to the 
other, and they all serve to spread Lesley Martin’s re- 
nown. He also coaches singers for public appearance of 
all sorts, ranging from opera to church, his experience giv- 
ing him the authority born of knowledge, and the complete 
technical control of any score necessary for piano per- 
formance. This is one of his strong points, for he plays 
the piano like a virtuoso, with the orchestral effect and 
breadth needed for singers who want real accompaniments. 








Soprano and Pianist Heard. 


Belle Gottschalk, soprano, and Hugh Hodgson, pianist, gave a joint 
recital yesterday afternoon at the Bandbox Theatre. 
Americans. 





Both are young 


Miss Gottschalk’s voice is of good power and of pleasing quality 

Mr. Hodgson’s manner is serious and his playing shows merit. 
New York Times, April 7, 1915. 

Belle Gottschalk, who comes from Westfield, N. J., and is a grad- 
uate of Mt. Holyoke College, showed her training abroad under 
Gerster and Frank Clark in an air from “Magic Flute,” and her 
ene Russian Opera year in Tschaikowsky’s song, “At the Ball.’’ The 
young singer is a pretty woman, with a pretty voice. 

Her associate, Hugh Hodgson, a piano pupil of Stefanoff in Berlin, 
hails from Athens, Ga., where he is a local Paderewski and Apollo 
Belvidere. 
received.—_New 


The newcomers were well 


April 7, 1915. 


York Evening Sun, 





Belle Gottschalk, scprano, and Hugh Hodgson, pianist, both Amer 
icans, gave a joint recital yesterday afternoon at the Bandbox The 
atre. Miss Gottschalk has been studying abroad for five years, and, 
save for the war, would be singing in opera in Russia at the present 
time. She has a very attractive voice and her top notes are beau 


tiful—New York Evening World, April 7, 1915. (Advertisement.) 





What Annie Friedberg’s Artists Are Doing. 


Adele Krueger, the soprano, will be one of the soloists 
at the German Festival to be given in Bridgeport, Conn., 
on April 22. She will be heard again in New York at a 
Waldorf-Astoria concert on April 29; this will interrupt 
her joint recital tour with Nana Genovese, and shows how 
much this artist is in demand. 

Grace Renee Close, who appeared at a successful con- 
cert together with David Bispham, in Toledo, Ohio, April 
5, has just closed a contract for a four weeks’ concert tour, 
during which opera in concert form is to be presented. 

Marie Stilwell, the contralto, has just been engaged as 
soloist in one of the leading churches of Brooklyn. 








Marie Sundelius Assists Swedish Singers. 





A very successful concert was given in Bridgeport, 
Conn., March 22, by the Swedish Singing Society Norden, 
the special feature of the evening being Marie Sundelius, 
the soprano. The crowded house (more than 1,300 per- 
sons) listened with increasing interest to the various 
groups of songs, given by the two soloists in Swedish, 
Norwegian, Italian, German and English. Mme. Sunde- 
lius was most enthusiastically applauded and forced to give 
many encores. ° 

The local press gives the singing society, and especially 
the soloists, unconditional praise. 
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HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY 
CELEBRATES CENTENARY IN BOSTON. 


Four Concerts Given with the Assistance of Distinguished Soloists—Neither Expense Nor Pains 
Spared in Making Festival a Fitting Monument to Organization’s One Hundredth 
Birthday—Aborn English Grand Opera Company Gives Excellent 
Performances—Other Current Activities. 





Boston, Mass., April 18, 1915. 
The Handel and Haydn Society, which has been cele- 
brating its one hundred years of existence during the past 


week in a festival conducted at Symphony Hall, is revered 
here as the mother of musical Boston. A part of the fore- 
word in the handsome illustrated sixty-five page program 
booklet gotten out for the occasion reads as follows: 


“Boston’s early distinction as the American musical cen- 
ter, and all the multitude of musical organizations in the 
past hundred years of Boston’s local chronicles belong to 

If all of them were not directly rooted in it, they all 
have drawn their sustenance from the soil which had been 
first dug and watered by the Handel and Haydn, and 
atmosphere it diffused of a broadly cul- 
tured musical taste. Most of these musical societies of the 
past, after serving their day and generation in various de- 


flourished in the 


grees of usefulness and glory, have been survived by the 
Handel and Haydn, and, judging the future by the past, 
it may be that all the present existing institutions will pass, 
with fluctuating tastes and favor, while it still flourishes on 
through another century. 

“But as background and louniitiets for all the splendid 
3oston musical interests, the orchestral 
conservatory, the 


dey elopments of 
organizations, the vocal societies, the 
jubilees and the educated popular taste that made them 
feasible, have ever been the Handel and Haydn and what 
it stands for, because what it created—an intelligent mu- 
sical public, with genuine love for and appreciation of the 
best and highest in musical art, handed on from genera- 
tion to generation. ‘Achieved is the glorious work,’ and 
the end of this work is not yet in sight.” 

Neither expense nor pains were spared in making this 
festival a fitting monument for the society’s centenary, 
and Boston has never before witnessed a festival of such 
arranged for the musical fes- 


Sunday evening, 


note. Four concerts were 
following manner: On 
April 11, “Manzoni Requiem.” Tuesday evening, 
April 13, Horatio Parker’s oratorio, “Morven and the 
Grail,” composed for the society’s one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the adoption of its constitution. On Wednesday 
evening, April 14, “Artists’ Night” and a miscellaneous 
and on Thursday evening, a fitting finale in the 
form of Mendelssohn's “Elijah.” 

For the opening performance on Sunday night, with 
Emil Mollenhauer conducting, the soloists were Alma 
Gluck and Margarete Matzenauer, Paul Althouse and Ar- 
thur Middleton. On Tuesday night the principal soloists 
were Florence Mulford and Carolina Hudson-Alexander, 
and Clarence Whitehill. Other princi- 
production of Parker’s new work 
were Alfred Denghausen, basso; Lora McGuane, soprano; 
Harriet Hemenway, alto, and William Hicks, tenor. On 
“Artists’ Night” Anita Rio and Christine Miller shared 
honors equally with Lambert Murphy and Earl Cartwright. 
[he same artists, with the exception of the tenor, Mr. 
Murphy, appeared the following night in the “Elijah” pro- 
duction. Reed Miller was the tenor soloist for the final 


tivities in the 
Verdi's 


program, 


Lambert Murphy 
pals concerned in the 


concert. 

and detailed: review of the festival will 
appear in the next issue of the Musica Courter, this is 
meant only as a summary of the events as they occurred. 
Mr. Mollenhauer has won much praise for this gigantic 
task so successfully accomplished, and in truth all credit 
is due him for the splendid showing made by his large 
chorus and orchestra. The concerts were attended by 
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large and enthusiastic audiences, and the general at- 
mosphere surrounding the whole affair was ideally suited 
to the festive occasion. The festival, aside from its his- 
toric and musical value, will go down in the annals of mu- 
sical Boston as one of the formidable achievements of 
organized talent—an achievement for which all Boston can 
well be proud. 


WomEN Strinc INSTRUMENT PLAYERS HEARD. 


The Kreisler Club, an organization of women string in- 
strument players under the direction of Edith Lynwood 
Winn, assisted by the Liederheim Glee Club, which is under 
the direction of May Sleeper Ruggles, together with sev- 
eral soloists, gave a miscellaneous program at the Toy 
Theatre, Monday morning of this week, for the benefit of 
the Red Cross War Fund. The Kreisler Club, which might 
resemble a triple quartet, was heard in several short selec- 
tions, and the Vivaldi concerto in A minor, in which Mar- 
garet Bishop, a pupil of Cesar Thomson, was the violin 
soloist. The Liederheim Glee Club was heard in several 
short and interesting numbers, and the work was a credit 
to its accomplished teacher and director, Mrs. Ruggles, who 
has won fame through the splendid achievements at her 
novel home for the study of music which she has named 
“Liederheim.” The soloists were Fay Cord, soprano; Day- 
ton Henry, violinist, and Margaret Glaser, pianist, all of 
whom performed in a creditable manner. 


HEINRICH GEBHARD’S ENLARGED PLANS, 


Heinrich Gebhard, the pianist, will be heard as soloist 
on Monday afternoon, April 26, at the Copley Plaza Hotel 
in a concert which will be given for the benefit of the 
Frances E, Willard Settlement. With Mr. Gebhard in this 
concert will be associated Marie Rappold, soprano; Lucile 
Orrell, cellist, and Ada Sassoli, harpist. Mr. Gebhard has 
recently gone under the management of Mr. Handley, of 
this city, and an extensive concert tour throughout the 
United States is now being arranged for next season. Mr. 
Gebhard is very well known to the concert public of the 
Eastern and Middle West States, for he has appeared with 
nearly all the leading orchestras as soloist. However his 
present decision to devote most of his time next season to 
concert giving will be noted with interest by the music 
world at large, for heretofore his strenuous teaching ac- 
tivities have restrained him in this, and his concert appear- 
ances were fewer than the public would have liked them 
to be. At the Copley-Plaza he will be heard in selections 
by Brahms, Chopin, Debussy, Fauré and Mendelssohn- 
Liszt. 


EXcELLENT ABORN PERFORMANCES, 


“Lohengrin” was the offering by the Aborn English 
Opera Company at the Boston Theatre for the first part 
of the week. An excellent performance was heard on 
Monday evening, in which Morgan Kingston was accorded 
an enthusiastic reception in the title role. Others in the 
cast included Alfred Kaufmann, as the King; John Gra- 
ham, as the Noble of Brabant; Gertrude Francis, as Or- 
trud; Bettina Freeman, as Elsa, and Louis D’Angelo, as 
the Herald. The production was one of the best that the 
Aborns have given during their short stay in this city. 
“Trovatore” was the offering for the latter half of the 
week. It is understood that next week will be the final 
week of the stay of the Aborn Company here. The “Tales 
of Hoffmann” and “Carmen” will be heard. 


Boston SyMPHONY WorK. 


For its twenty-first program, heard at this week’s pair of 
concerts by the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Symphony 
Hall on Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, a series 
of much lighter pieces than usual was in evidence. It 
consisted of Chabrier’s overture to “Gwendoline,” Lalo’s 
“Symphonie Espagnole” for violin and orchestra, Bossi’s 
“Intermezzi Goldoniani,” Haydn’s symphony in G major, 
No. 13. Two of the numbers heard on these programs are 
pieces that the orchestra has been restudying for its con- 
certs at the Panama-Pacific Exposition at San Francisco. 
Chabrier’s overture will begin one of the concerts of 
French music there, and Bossi’s “Intermezzi” will figure on 
one of the Italian programs. 

Sylvain Noack, second concertmaster of the orchestra, 
had his turn as soloist, and Lalo’s “Symphonie” received a 
brilliant interpretation at his hands. His many admirers 
were enthusiastic in their applause, 

There will be only three more B. S. O. concerts here this 
season—more’s the pity. 


Auice McDowe.t PLeases In PIANO RECITAL, 


Alice McDowell, a very talented local pianist, was heard 
in a recital at Wesleyan Hall on Tuesday evening of this 
week. She was assisted by George Boynton, the tenor. 
Miss McDowell has won a prominent place in Boston’s 
music circles through splendid playing and teaching. The 
recital, which was given under the auspices of the “Fox 
Buonamici School of Pianoforte Playing,” of which Miss 
McDowell is a present member of the faculty, was enjoy- 
able in many details. Mozart’s “Pastorale varie” and a 
“Burlesca,” by Scarlatti, were the numbers in Miss Mc- 
Dowell’s first group. The balance of her program was 
made up of a Chopin group; “In der Nacht,” Schumann; 
scherzo, Mendelssohn; “En passant l'eau,” Stcherbatcheff ; 
lento, Scott, and an “Etude en forme de valse,” ‘Saint- 
Saéns. Her playing is deserving of much respect, for she 
gives evidence of being a sincere and deep thinking stu- 
dent of music. She possesses an interesting individuality, 
and charms her audience by the simplicity of her style. 

Every available seat in the hall was filled and the audi- 
ence was generous in its approval of the young artist’s 
accomplishments. Several encore numbers had to be played 
by Miss McDowell and her success was complete. Mr. 
Boynton was heard in songs by Donizetti, Campbell-Tipton, 
Whelpley and Loud. His hearty reception was also well 
warranted, for he is a singer of promise and already has 
achieved much honor in this section. 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND Conpucts Bacn’s “Passion.” 


Stephen Townsend, the well known vocal teacher and 
conductor of the Choral Music Society, of Boston, has been 
highly complimented by many of Boston’s prominent musi- 
cians over the artistic success of his society in Bach’s “The 
Passion of Our Lord” according to St. Matthew, at the 
First Church in Boston, on Good Friday evening, April 2. 
For the giving of this (the first time that the “St. Matthew 
Passion” has been heard in Boston as a religious service) 
the choral society under Mr. Townsend’s direction had the 
assistance of twenty boys from the Emanuel Church Choir, 
twenty-one players from the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Daniel Kuntz, concertmaster; John Marshall, organist; 
Herbert Ringwall, piano accompanist, and the following 
soloists: Josephine Knight, soprano; Florence Jepperson, 
contralto; Harold Tripp, tenor; Loyall Phillips Shawe, 
baritone ; Roberts Lunger, baritone ; Charles Bennett, basso, 
and Charles Sanborn, basso. 

Although this work has often been given here in concert 
halls, the true impression and real inspiration of the com- 
position can only be received in a religious atmosphere, 
which makes it in truth only suitable for performance in 
a church edifice. The work, due to its length, was, natur- 
ally, not given in its entirety, but even in its abbreviated 
form not much of the intricate charm and powerful mas- 
tery that Bach has woven into the whole was lost. The 
many difficulties to be encountered in the preparation of a 
performance of this kind are not few and Mr. Townsend 
deserves much praise for the manner in which he achieved 
his splendid musicianly results. His control over the 
chorus was admirable and his keen knowledge of the score 
and his interpretative abilities did not fail to make their 
marked impressions on the discriminating audience. 

The singers heard in the solo parts had been chosen with 
great care and displayed well their gifts and adaptability 
to the various roles. The difficult recitatives and arias 
were surprisingly well given. 


RECEPTION TO CAROLINE HupsoN-ALEXANDER. 


A reception and musicale was tendered Caroline Hudson- 
Alexander (who was heard here on Tuesday evening as 
soloist with the Handel and Haydn Society) by Bertha 
Barnes, one of Boston’s prominent contraltos, at her studios 
in the Pierce Building on Wednesday afternoon. The 
affair proved very enjoyable to those prominent in local 
music circles who were in attendance. A short musical 
program was given in which Edna Siedhoff, pianist; Ethel 
Frank, soprano, and Miss Barnes participated. Among the 
guests, besides Mr. and Mrs. Alexander, were Grace Bon- 
ner Williams, Helen Allen Hunt, Harriot Eudora Bar- 
rows, Arthur Foote, Benjamin Whelpley, Willard Flint, 
Theodore Schroeder, William Gustafson, Wendall Luce 
and William Gustafson, Jr. 


HARVARD PreRIAN SODALITY CONCERT. 


The Harvard Pierian Sodality, said to be the oldest musi- 
cal organization in the United States, dating from 1808, 
gave, on Thursday evening, its 107th annual concert. The 
feature of the program was Borodin’s first symphony in 
E flat major, and the collegians, as acclaimed by the press 
and public alike, won credit for their intelligent and artistic 
interpretation of the work. Other numbers on the program 
comprised Beethoven’s overture to “Coriolanus,” op. 62; 
the concerto “Grosso,” No. 20, in F major, by Handel, and 
the Hungarian march from “The Damnation of Faust,” by 
Berlioz. For this concert the orchestra had the aid of sev- 
eral players from the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Victor Winton. 
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CHICAGO ORCHESTRA ITINERARY. 


Following is the list of dates which comprise the spring 
tour of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, under Frederick 
Stock : 

April 26, evening, Omaha, Neb. 

April 27, afternoon and evening, Omaha, Neb. 

April 28, afternoon and evening, Sioux City, Ia. 

April 29, afternoon and evening, Boone, Ia, 

April 30, evening, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 

May 1, afternoon and evening, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 

May 3, evening, Aurora, III. 

May 4, afternoon and evening, Columbus, Ohio. 

May 5, afternoon and evening, Columbus, Ohio. 

May 06, evening, Ithaca, N. Y. 

May 7, evening, Ithaca, N. Y. 

May 8, afternoon and evening, Ithaca, N. Y. 

May 10, evening, Syracuse, N. Y. 

May 11, afternoon and evening, Syracuse, N. Y. 

May 12, afternoon and evening, Syracuse, N. Y. 

May 13, evening. Buffalo, N. Y. 

May 14, evening, Buffalo, N. Y. 

May 15, evening, Buffalo, N. Y, 

May 17, evening, Oberlin, Ohio. 

May 18, afternoon and evening, 

May 19, evening, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

May 20, evening, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

May 21, afternoon and evening, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

May 22, evening, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

May 24, evening, Evanston, III. 

May 25, evening, Evanston, II. 

May 27, evening, Evanston, III. 

May 29, afternoon and evening, Evanston, III, 





Oberlin, Ohio. 





Charles Hopper’s Interesting Lecture. 


Charles Hopper, of the Edison laboratory, gave an inter- 
esting lecture, illustrated by the Edison records, at the 
studios of Ida Haggerty Snell, 130 West Ninety-seventh 


street, recently. The subject was “What is Music, Formed 
on Helmholtz’s Theory of Sound,” and was treated in a 
most interesting fashion. 

Following Mr. Hopper’s lecture, Mme. Haggerty Snell 
spoke on “Purity of Tone, the Standard of Vocal Music.” 
She said: “There seems to be a recognized standard for 
all the commodities and arts of the world except vocal 
music.” And further stated that she believes that pure 
tone should be the test of excellence and without it no 
singer should be allowed to accept the money of the pub- 
lic. She declares that every tone should be absolutely 
pure and emitted without any physical interference. 

From June 21 to August 27 Mme. Haggerty Snell an- 
nounces her summer school of music, vocal and piano, will 
be held at her studios. Teachers thoroughly efficient in 
these branches have been engaged and pupils will have the 
benefit of their excellent instruction. Out of town pupils 
will have proper chaperonage and may live at the school, 
if they so desire. 





Assembly Benefit Concert at the Plaza. 


A concert somewhat long but nevertheless enjoyable was 
offered last Thursday afternoon, April 15, in the grand 
ballroom of the Plaza Hotel, New York. It was given for 
the benefit of the American Relief and Unemployed Fund, 
the following artists taking part: Rudolph Ganz, pianist; 
Arthur Hartmann, violinist; Idelle Patterson, soprano; Per 
Nielson, baritone; Vera Poppe, cellist; Mildred Dilling, 
harpist, and the Cosmopolitan Quartet, composed of Grace 
Northrop, Mabel Beddoe, Denton Bastow and Norman 
Joliffe. 

Each of the numbers was well given, Mr. Ganz’s playing 
arousing particular enthusiasm. Mr. Ganz, who also ap- 
peared with Mr. Hartmann in only two movements of the 
last number, accompanied Mr. Nielsen when he sang as 
an encore a song written by Mr. Ganz. 

The complete program follows: 





Quartet— 
MIN Sa we dons tess Grabsreces uacebaws we sp aes Percy E. Fietcher 
SE OS I 6-5 cd nck apace ccvnevecitiahecsssauss Cadman 
i yc sib. dan ddtnse doc ronskendneeensdedgrianta Elgar 

The Cosmopolitan Quartet. 

Cello solos— 
My Te WI Sai is oo. 5 6 Pah ins Goh enh y gacce ce, 
A Little Serenade (by request). ...........cceeeeeees Vera Poppe 





Ungarische Rhapsody 


Vera Poppe. 
Ina F. Grange at the piano. 


Piano solos— 


ER er MO oo on hd cre cudeud cducenebecnene Debussy 
Marche Fantastique, from op. 10..........0.0e0+eeee+0+++Ganz 
Pensive Spinner, from Op. 10. ......0--0ccceeeecteneeeeeee Ganz 
Peagamt Dance, from Of. 24. ..-..0.ccsccccccccccccccceecs Ganz 
RS ME BMS. ccm ed ings bende cecde cosceccccereucesecesses Ganz 
Manny. Be C WaedeG i i ccc ccised ccs ces ccccccccaccccses Dohnanyi 
Rudolph Ganz. 
Songs— 
Aria from Rigoletto, Caro Nome.............02ss+eeeseeeees Verdi 
1 TT BI a oo 6b dh 4 840 0 ccd cadence cc ccnnccesccccces Liszt 


IEE ian 64 dendelenddee Reus cvckoniecs 


Idelle Patterson. 
Violin solos (transcriptions by Arthur Hartmann)— 


MOE GIMENO oc oo oa Sona ocean dcdcscdicsccocce snes ORME 
ED as acacccccQaubedesntds tvecdedeaacces . ..MacDowell 
PIED cg db dedecudcciqevewedeseccecasieteccescecs . .. Debussy 
Arthur Hartmann. 
Harry M. Gilbert at the piano. 
Harp— 
IE |. nc abies bdbn bo 150 can cogsbugencs oe . Bach-Saint-Saéns 
Be NE hah scd incon pacueheads wank byanenes< coo eh eee 
Tempromngeted oo. nc cece cccsc ccc cceccccsoceccscescescsesees Pierné 
Mildred Dilling. 
Songs— 
PN ica cebey once cutcctoceeeese i savncses al 
SU ee ee .. Sinding 
Wile DEGRGMORIIIGNE oo orien c cree cccccccces cecsccccce cece s OReNaTt 


arias Kedaninka ag hc Soseseescesasnthpasicasesce soe 
Per Nielsen. 

Sonata for violin and piano, in A minor....... 

Artnur Hartmann and Rudolph Ganz. 


.....César Franck 





Devoe Endorses Cadman-Tsianina Attraction- 





James E. Devoe, manager of the Detroit (Mich.) Phil- 
harmonic Course, which brought to that city such artists 
as Julia Culp, Tina Lerner, Schumann-Heink, Charles 
Wakefield-Cadman and Princess Tsianina in the season of 
1914-1915, wrote thus to Mr. Cadman, following his De- 
troit appearance : 

My Dear Capman: Your card from Kansas City received with 
pleasure. It is nice to know you are thought of after the other 
fellow has gone on his way. You certainly didn’t enjoy being here 
any more than we enjoyed having you. I am indebted to you for 
the way you worked to make things a success. And there have been 
nothing but good things said since you left! I am strong for the 
Princess-Cadman combination. 

With all good wishes to the Princess and yourself, 

Sincerely, 
James E. Devoe. 





Photographed for the Musicat Courter. 


Herewith is a snapshot of the opera company which 
sailed for Havana last Thursday aboard the Morro Castle 
in order to give a short season at the Grand Teatro Na- 
cional in the Cuban capital. The singers, conductors, etc., 
shown on this picture include Tullio Serafin, Arturo Bovi, 









HAVANA COMPANY SAILS. 


Carlo Paolantonio, Lorenzo Malaioli, Zelmira Battagi, 
Juanita Capella, Claudia Muzio, Berenice de Pasquali, 
Elena Rakowska, Regina Alvarez, Eleonora de Cisneros, 
Maria Gay, Elena Lucci, Guido Ciccolini, Jose Palet, Man- 
fredi Polverosi, Giovanni Zenatello, Marino Aineto, Giu- 





seppe de Luca, Titta Ruffo, Luigi Lapuma, Gaudio Man- 
sueto, Giovanni Martino, Silvio Queirelo, Carlo Bonfante, 
Romeo Boscacci, Federico Ferraresi, Adalgisa Giana, Luigi 
Manfrini, Amadeo Barbieri, Alberto Bimboni and Tina 
Mazzuchelli. 
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A SUCCESS IN ROME. 


In Spite of Poor Libretto by Amateur, the Music Scores a Hit—Account of the Loca] Premiere— 
Eugen d’Albert Plays for Romans— Mascagni Revives “ Dinorah”—Italian Vaudeville 
—D’Annunzio’s “Fedra” Heard—The Saint Cecilia Legend Investigated. 





Rome, Italy, March 29, 1915. 
On Wednesday evening, March 10, Zandonai’s “Fran- 
cesca da Rimini” was given its first performance in this 
city at the Teatro Costanzi. The principal parts were cast 


as follows: 

CRMRCOUED |) iv. b4.08 0d0 cede leDb BN aban Eee es Cece tas Rosa Raisa 
tae METTET TT OT et Giuseppe Danise 
PRS. soc coe cecnne Soe knen kta een een ks Eee Aureliano Pertile 
Mindatentine § . ois. cs ci vis sckaped dss Orwbeaseeen earn ys Oo Luigi Nardi 


Conductor, Edoardo Vitale. 

This opera first saw the light two or three seasons ago 
at the Teatro. Regio at Turin, a theatre which has been 
the scene of the debut of a great many of the modern 
Italian operas. It has made little progress on the Italian 
stage as yet, the second production taking place a short 
time ago at the little city of Modena. The Roman produc- 
tion was the third. Henry Russell acquired the rights and 
it was announced for Boston, season 1913-14, but was never 
produced. It was actually put in rehearsal during Mr. 
Russell’s season at Paris, Theatre des Champs-Elysées, in 
the spring of 1914, and announced for the Covent Garden 
season at the same time, but came to performance in 
neither place. An earlier opera of Zandonai’s, “Conchita,” 
reached the outside world and was received with respect, 
if not particular enthusiasm. 

The libretto is from Gabrielle d’Annunzio’s tragedy, “re- 
duced” by Tito Ricordi to proper size for an opera book 
and a more practised hand than that of Signor Ricordi 
would have made a better job of it. There are four acts, 
the last having two scenes. There is a superabundance of 
“servant’s scenes,” for the purpose of explanation, which 
an experienced dramatist would have known how to avoid, 
for they take up time without in the least advancing the 
action. The first two acts and the first part of the third 
act are so cut up into short, quickly shifting scenes that the 
composer has no opportunity properly to establish and de- 
velop a definite musical atmosphere. The first real scene 
—a long duet between Paolo and Francesca—comes at the 
end of the third act. The second act is that most impossi- 
ble of all things, a battle scene, in which the chorus stops 
shooting arrows and throwing stones every few moments 
to turn round and shout patriotic sentiments and “Evivas.” 
The first part of the fourth act is the best dramatically of 
the whole opera, for it is confined to tense scenes between 
the principal characters which bear directly on the action, 
but the last scene again, wastes a lot of time with Fran- 
cesca’s four ladies-in-waiting, who have been only too con- 
spicuous the whole evening, and the final tragedy is so un- 
skillfully prepared and so quickly over that the climax 
falls quite flat. Compare a libretto like this with the capital 
book which Giacosa and Illica made out of Murger’s “La 
Via de Boheme” for Puccini, and one realizes how much 
the composer is dependent upon the skill of his librettist. 


Tue “Francesca” Story. 


The story is that of Paolo and Francesca. Franceséa 
is promised in marriage to Giancotto, ugly and deformed, 
the eldest of three brothers. Giancotto sends his brother 
Paolo as his proxy to espouse Francesca and bring her to 
her new home. Francesca is carefully not told that Paolo 
is not Gianeotto.and falls in love with him under the im- 


pression that he, Paolo, is to be her‘ future- husband. This’ 


is quite lost sight df tim the libretto, however; after the 
first act, for in the second act we'find Francesca’ apparently 
on perfectly good terms with her husband Giancotto, 
though in love with Paolo. Paolo, end of second act, is 
called away to serve as Podesta of Florence, and returns, 
third act, to make love to Francesca and be loved by her, 
for her regard for him had been greatly strengthened by 
his absence. Paolo’s absence in Florence was easy to be- 
lieve, for the entra-actes were so long that he nearly had 
time actually to go there and come back. Fourth act, Mala- 
testino, younger brother of Giancotto and Paolo, makes 
love to Francesca, who rejects his advances. In revenge 
he tells Giancotto, who finds them in each other’s arms and 
promptly stabs both. Curtain. Not overmuch material 
for four acts and it was the unskillful padding of it which 
spoiled the libretto. 


Tue ZANDONAI Music. 


Zandonai’s music is well made throughout and he is a 
real master of orchestration. As I have said, the scenes 
are so short and cut up that he has little opportunity to 
show himself at his best. At the end of the first act— 
arrival of Paolo, who is presented with a rose by Fran- 
cesca, a tableau with no singing—he has, with a chorus of 
women singing pianissimo and a stage orchestra of three, 
cello, oboe and lute, produced a most charming and sym- 





pathetic atmosphere which quite saves the first act, for 
in it nothing else has happened. The second act, the battle 
scene, is worse cut up than any other. Zandonai has done 
his best to create a stirring atmosphere, but it is mostly 
noise. Whenever there was a chance he has tried to 
branch out into something broadly dramatic, but the long- 
est passage for any one character, Francesca, as it happens, 
occupies only twenty-three short lines in the libretto, and 
before he has one theme fairly in hand the exigencies of 
the libretto compel him to turn to something else. 

The third act is much better. Francesca’s ladies sing to 
her an exquisite four part song of spring, quite the nicest 
lyric bit in the opera, with a most dainty accompaniment, 
in which prominent use is again made of an archaic or- 
chestration. Then comes Paolo’s return and the long love 
scene between him and Francesca, where Zandonai at last 
really has an opportunity to show what he can do. It is 
very fine music, broadly lyric and quietly dramatic by 
turns, impregnated with the long restrained passion of 
the lovers. The climax, instead of the usual shouting of 
Italian opera, is most effectively quiet, and scores very 
heavily in consequence. This curtain brought the heartiest 
applause of the evening. 

The fourth act, first scene, is devoted to the rejection 
of Malatestino’s advances by Francesca, followed by his 
betrayal of her secret love for Paclo to Giancotto. Here 
the libretto is at its best, considerable of it, 1 imagine, 
being left as d’Annunzio wrote it. The Francesca-Mala- 
testino scene is very good and the following one between 
Giancotto and Malatestino, the musical-dramatic climax of 
the opera. It is interesting to compare the really forceful, 
passionate, angry music which Zandonai has produced to 
underline every sentence of this dialogue with the bombast 
which accompanied the noisy emptiness of the battle epi- 
sode of the second act. The scene, capitally done, works 
up to a powerful climax (as Giancotto threatens to throttle 
Malatestino if he has lied) and was rewarded with tre- 
mendous and well deserved applause. But the final scene 
falls off—again the fault of the libretto. An un- 
necessary dialogue between Francesca and her ladies lets 
down the interest at once; finally Paolo comes to her 
chamber and the ensuing duet, reminding one not in ma- 
terial but in handling of the voices and orchestra of “Tris- 
tan,” brings us some of the finest and most inspired music 
of the opera, But it is all too short; hardly is the fine 
music in full swing before the voice of Giancotto is heard 
outside calling on Francesca to open the door; Paolo at- 
tempts to escape through a trapdoor, which is presumably 
blocked, for he sticks in it—anyway, no explanation is 
offered, for not a word is sung; Giancotto rushes in and, 
also without a word, stabs them both; they fall dead in 
each other’s arms and Giancotto drops on his knees beside 
them. Curtain. Everything has happened in less than two 
minutes and the opera is over most abruptly, just as the 
audience was beginning to come under the ban of the fine 
music of the duet, a climax so precipitate that it is quite 
without effect. 

To sum up, Zandonai has proved himself a composer of 
much talent and individuality—for he has leaned neither 
on Puccini nor Verdi—and has done his best to put good 
music to a bad book, succeeding wherever the librettist 
gave him half a chance to develop his ideas. 

The theatre was full and there can be no doubt of the 
genuine success of the work here. The audience was very 
quick in its judgments and the fine endings of the first and 
third acts and the first scene of the fourth act called forth 
unstinted and well earned applause. There were at least 
half a dozen recalls each time and the artists came out 
with Vitale, the conductor, and Maestro Zandonai him- 
self, a little man with a pleasant face and a most engaging 
smile, whose whole hearted joy in the success of his work 
could be seen on every feature. The final close of the 
opera and the noisy but effectless end of the second act 
were much more coolly received, as they deserved. I think 
London and New York would receive the work favorably 
on the whole on account of the genuine merits of its music, 
but it would scarcely score more than the regular four or 
five routitie ‘performances of its first season. 


THE PERFORMANCE. 


The performance was good. Vitale, whom I had just 
seen as a very calm conductor of “Fanciulla,” went into his 
work with a whole heart and gave a careful and effective 
reading of the score, thoroughly worked out in every de- 
tail. Rosa Raisa made a fine Francesca. She has entirely 
overcome that sharpness of tone which was noticeable 
when she first appeared on the stage and there is abso- 
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lutely nothing to criticise in her singing now. The voice 
is, as ever, of most exceptional beauty and freshness. Her 
acting, too, is very fine and it was a pleasure to see a young 
character so capably presented by a really young woman, 
who looked_as well as acted it. She made a great indi- 
vidual success, which was thoroughly deserved, and was 
praised next day with unanimous voice by all the Roman 
critics. 

Pertile as Paolo was good, though his voice is unusually 
throaty for an Italian and he had little chance for real 
acting. Danise (Giuseppe) and Nardi ,Malatestino) as 
his brothers, left nothing to be desired, either vocally or 
dramatically. Their great scene was perhaps the very best 
bit of the evening. The orchestra was thorcughly equal 
to the difficulties of the score, the scenery adequate. The 
less important characters were for the most part incapably 
cast. The longest role of the evening fell to Father Time, 
for “Francesca” began at quarter of nine and was not 
through until nearly quarter to one, though an hour and 
fifty minutes of this time was devoted to the entr’actes. 


St, Ceciria OrcHESTRA Prays. 


On Sunday, March 14, I heard for the first time the only 
symphony orchestra in all Italy, specially maintained for 
concert work, that of the Acedamy of St. Cecilia here, the 
royal musical institution. The occasion was one of the 
regular concerts of its symphony season, which take place 
each Sunday afternoon throughout the winter at the Au- 
gusteo. It was the twenty-sixth concert of the present 
season, conducted by Bernardino Molinari, the regular 
conductor of this orchestra. In ordinary season it is the 
custom to have all the great conductors of Europe come 
here during the season to direct two or three concerts 
each, but this season the war has prevented the execution 
of the customary plan. 

The program was as follows: Mozart, overture to “The 
Magic Flute”; Beethoven, piano concerto in G major; 
Filippo Guglielmi, “Villa d’Este,” symphonic impressions: 
piano solos, compositions of Chopin and Liszt. 

This program, with only the hackneyed overture and a 
lengthy and involved symphonic poem with whose con- 
tents I was entirely unfamiliar (its first performance) af- 
forded hardly a fair chance to get a true line on the quality 
of the orchestra itself. It played well, but that ultimate 
finish and precision which characterize the work of the 
really great symphony orchestras’ was lacking, due perhaps 
to not having been all the winter under the command of 
any of the best conductors of Europe, who demand more 
of the men and get more from them than their regular 
conductor, Molinari, who appears to be a capable enough 
routinier, but of no great magnetism as a leader. ~ 

Chief interest centered in the “Villa d’Este” of Guglielmi, 
a Roman, and one of the very few Italians who devote 
themselves especially to symphonic composition. The work 
takes about half an hour to play and has seven divisions— 
Introduction, Madrigal, The Fountains, The Cypresses, 
Minuet and Finale. It is in free form and so long aiid 
complicated that it is very hard to judge fateh on 2 first 
hearing. It is supposed to record the impressions made 
upon the composer by the famous “Villa d’Este” at Tivoli. 
My first judgment would be that all the impressions are 
cast too much in the same mould, the only divisions which 
one recalls distinctly after a first hearing being “The Foun- 
tains,” the light and graceful play of waters, and the melan- 
choly “Cypresses” on the G string. Guglielmi completed 
his musical education in Germany and the work is dis- 
tinctly German in conception and workmanship, reminding 
one more of early and diluted Strauss than anything else. 
There was applause and the composer bowed, but the en- 
thusiasm was very lukewarm. 

Eugen d’Albert was the soloist. He played the Beetho- 
ven concerto very finely, especially the second and third 
movements. After the group of solos which ended the pro- 
gram (a symphony concert ending with piano solos!) he 
was enthusiastically applauded and compelled to add two 
encores. 

MILpEWED MEYERBEER OPERA. 


At the Teatro Quirino they have revived Meyerbeer’s 
“Dinorah.” When I went the other evening the theatre 
was full. It is hard to understand how it is possible to 
sit through nearly four hours of a work like “Dinorah” 
nowadays, with its puerile libretto and its totally insignifi- 
cant music. The only good features of the performance 
were the singing of Elvira de Hidalgo as Dinorah—the 
voice is cold and of ordinary quality, but the vocal work 
excellent—and the presentation of Hoél by de Luca, one 
of the best baritones in Italy at present. The other parts 
were poorly sung, the chorus ordinary and the orchestra 
very ragged. It was the fourth performance and it is 
hard to understand why a leader like Pietro Mascagni—for 
he was the director—had not got his orchestra into better 
form. The score of “Dinorah” is simple enough, goodness 
knows. And may it rest forever in the oblivion which it 
deserves. 

Mascagni has the same strongly marked features, pleas- 
ant face and ingratiating smile as of old. He does not 
look much older. There is the same jumble of hair above 








the forehead as ever, but on the very crown of the head 
there is a little round bald spot and he wears gold bowed 
spectacles to see the score. 

One feature which I have never seen before in any thea- 
tre was the absence of any hood for the prompter. That 
gentleman—a most capable and noiseless one, by the way— 
calmly sat with his upper half projecting through a hole in 
the stage, like Mephisto stuck in his trap, and performed 
his duties in full sight of the audience. 


Verpi’s MASTERPIECE. 


“Aida,” also this week, at the Costanzi was quite another 
thing, the best performance of Italian opera which I have 
seen in Italy this winter. Rosa Raisa was the Aida. It 
was her first appearance in Rome in one of the “standard” 
roles and she strengthened and bettered the excellent impres- 
sion which she had made the week before in “Francesca 
da Rimini.” In fact, it was a great personal triumph for 
her and well deserved, for, taken all in all, it was the best 
performance of the part which I have ever heard. She 
is bound to become one of the very great artists of the 
Italian stage within the next few years, for both voice, 
singing and acting belong to the first class; in fact, to a 
most exceptional class. Radames was a young tenor named 
de Muro, to whom Nature has given a really splendid voice, 
which he will spoil in another three years if he keeps on 
forcing as he does now and who acts like a stick. The 
other parts were fairly well cast, especially good being 
Danise’s Amonasro. The orchestra was excellent and the 
chorus good. It is a pity that a large theatre like the 
Costanzi should not have a better leader than Edoardo 
Vitale, for there are dozens of better opera conductors 
to be found in Italy. He had evidently worked hard with 
the new “Francesca da Rimini,” but this “Aida” was ab- 
solutely hackneyed and uninspired, many of the tempi 
being very doubtful. The artists, however, gave the Nile 
scene the best presentation which I have ever seen. 

A general laugh arose when Radames brought back his 
burich of prisoners at the end of the second act; if he had 
beert a {Wise man he would have left that most peculiar 
collection of humanity, looking like a Thanksgiving Day 
ragamuffin procession, back in the interior of Africa and 
avoided the “blamage” which their appearance brought him. 


VarieETA ITALIANA. 


When in Rome do as the Romans do—so I did as many 
of them do the other evening and went to a variety show. 
The first preliminary to attending a variety performance 
in Italy is to buy two or three newspapers. Then you go 
in about quarter of ten—the show is not advertised to be- 
gin until 9.30, and generally starts later—sit down in your 
seat and begin to read your nawspaper. A single lady—at 
least, single on the stage—comes out and sings a song. 
You look up and listen for a moment. If you like her you 
continue to listen—but you seldom do. So you return to 
reading your newspaper. She finishes amid entire silence, 
goes off, comes back in a moment in the same costume and 
sings a second song; then repeats the process with a third. 
Then the curtain goes down, still amid dead silence and 
the rustle of newspapers. In a moment another single 
lady appears and does exactly the same thing. This is not 
joking. It is a fact that practically every Italian variety 
program begins with a succession of three or four of these 
“chanteétisés,” most of whom would be more at home and 
effective in the kitchen, and that while they are on the 
auditorium has more the appearance of a reading and 
smoking room than of a theatre. 


In the particular program which I write of there were 
ten numbers, no less than six of them being these “chan- 
teuses,” who are paid to sing three songs apiece—and prob- 
ably paid very littlke—though the ladies who came later 
in the program—French artists touring Italy this winter on 
account of no work at home—were a considerable improve- 
ment on the earlier ones. Except for this deference paid 
to “musical” turns, the program is very much as elsewhere, 
only the really big artists seldom come into Italy, where 
salaries, I imagine, are consistently low, notwithstanding 
that very good prices are demanded for the seats. By the 
way, the hit of one of the singing turns was that tremen- 
dous novelty, “Everybody’s Doing It”—in Italian. 


GRANDE SERATA MUSICALE E SPORTIVA. 


It is not often that the music critic’s job is made light 
for him—but the other night! It was at the big municipal 
theatre Argentina; it was for the benefit of the victims 
of the earthquake; and it gave you your money’s worth! 
First came a baritone, Italian, and a good one at that; 
then came a lady pianist, Polish, who might have been 
very good if one could have heard her better or if the 
piano had not been so bad; then came a soprano who has 
been a favorite at the Teatro Quirino, who was a favorite 
at the Teatro Argentina, being compelled to sing three 
encores, and who would have been good if she had sung 
with as much discretion as she did fervor; then came a 
string quartet who played very well indeed, but delayed 
the part of the program for which the audience was really 
waiting. That ended the “musicale” part; ecco la parte 
schermistica! No less than eight good fencing bouts, both 
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with foil and light sabres, in which some of the best pro- 


fessionals and amateurs at Rome took part. Great ap- 
plause when General Ettore, a fine looking soldier over 
fifty years of age, defeated a professional with the sabres. 
Cries of “Long live the army!” Ecco la parte sportiva! 
Four wrestling bouts, in which a Polish professional dis- 
posed of four Italian amateurs in about four minutes and 


hen rolled calmly about the stage for another ten minutes 
with his brother, just to show how Greco-Roman should 
ully be done. And finally America, in the person of 
James Rivers,” a most beautifully copper colored gentle- 
nan, fought four rounds with a Roman amateur, a lawyer. 

lawyer seemed fond of James and clung to him with 

arms as often as he could so as not to get hit. In 
the last round James pulled away and gently tapped the 
lawyer as often as four times, which made the gentleman 
so angry that, amid derisive hoots from the crowd, he 
refused to shake hands at the end. Then it was quarter 


f one and everybody went home satisfied without waiting 
to see the gymnastic exercises which the program still 
promised; and the poor victims of the earthquake had cer- 
tau ly benefited, for the 


theatre was crowded. 
Seldom is the task of 


a music critic made s« 


[HE PATRON SAINT OF 
MusIc. 


lo tell the truth, the 


Eternal City has not 
een very exciting mu- 
sically recently. The 


most interesting thing 
which fell to my lot 


was a visit to the 
church of the patron 
saint of music, Santa 
Cecilia. Rome has many 
dirty and poverty 
stricken quarters, but 
the church of Santa 
Cecilia is in the very 


middle of the worst of 
them all. However, 
when one finally gets 
there it turns out to be 
situated in a pleasant, 
quiet courtyard and to 
possess a facade which 
one of the most 
tasteful among Roman 
churches, the majority 
of which are cursed 
with the extravagance of florid baroque or rococo archi- 
tecture 
On the site where the church now stands was once a 
Roman house which popular tradition proclaimed as the 
former dwelling of Cecilia, though the archeologists tell 
is that it is much more likely to have been a dyer’s shop, 
everal of the circular tanks which were characteristic of 


the shops of this trade having been found in the Roman 
remains which are still beneath the church. The Pope 
Urban I (in office 223-230), who was engaged in the then 
popular pastime of making new saints out of the early 
martyrs, accepted the tradition unhesitatingly and imme- 
diately converted the house into a church in honor of 
Santa Cecilia. 


This Cecilia was a Roman lady of good family who mar- 
ried a certain Valerianus, a pagan gentleman with a lot of 
money. She became converted to the new religion of 
Christianity and threw herself with great zeal into the 
ropagation of it, converting her husband, her brother, 
it is said, even the judges who first tried her for the 
rrible crime of being a Christian and obstinately refus- 
ng to worship the old and official gods. Apparently she 
successful with later judges, for she was finally 


Vas not s 


lemned to death, probably during the persecutions 
hich took place under the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, 
61-180. Pope Urban, though he converted her reputed 
use into a church, could not cause her body to be buried 
there, as Christian burial was forbidden within the walls 


Rome at the time. In consequence he had it interred 
1 the Catacomb of St. Calixtus on the Via Appia, to the 
tourist the best known of the Roman catacombs, though 
w the body came into possession of the Pope or why it 
lentified as Cecilia’s body are other unclear points. 
t lay for six long centuries, all trace and memory 

ing torgotten. 
hen, apparently, the good saint became dissatisfied with 
long neglect and in the year 821 appeared in a vision 
Pope Paschal I, revealing to him the resting place of 
body. The Holy Father promptly went and found it 
t the place indicated and removed it to the church where 
has since lain, at the same time rebuilding the structure 
be more worthy of her. In 1725 the titular cardinal of 
church entirely rebuilt it. In the fifteenth century the 
coffin of St. Cecilia was opened and the body found still 


perfectly preserved and lying in a most peculiar position, 
that shown in the marble statue (now beneath the altar) 
by Stefano Maderna, who chiselled it in the same year 
from drawings of the dead body made by himself. The 
church has been “restored” many times since, finally and 
thoroughly in 1899-1901. by the late Cardinal Rampolla, 
who was then titular of it and the interior is now about 
as modern and uninteresting as most of the Roman 
churches, except for some fine old mosaics in the tribune, 
which have luckily not been too horribly restored since 
they were put up in the ninth century. 

Opening out of the right aisle is a passage, in which is 
a room with scanty Roman remains, supposed to be part of 
the heating apparatus of the bathroom in St. Cecilia’s 
house. Legend says that when she was condemned -she 
was first shut up for three days in this room amidst the 
hot vapors of steam in the hope that she would be suffo- 
cated. However she was miraculously preserved, for when 
the door was finally opened she was discovered unharmed 
and singing, In fact, this part of the legend which speaks 
of her singing is the sole slender thread that connects her 

















STATUE OF SANTA CECILIA, BY STEFANO MADERNA., ° 
Showing exact position in which her body was found thirteen 
centuries after burial. 


CHURCH OF SANTA CECILIA, ROME. 


in any way with music—notwithstanding somebody's fa- 
mous sentimental picture which shows her seated at quite 
a modern organ, with angels hovering above—and the sole 
reason why she came to be the patron saint of our great 
art. After the unsuccessful attempt with the bathroom, 
the executioner was sent to behead her. He tried three 
times, but could not sever the head from the body and 
rushed away overcome by cowardly fear, leaving her to 
die a few days afterward from the wounds. 

The most interesting part of the church is the cellar, 
which was carefully excavated about 1900. There is a 
very tasteful modern chapel, erected at that time, behind 
a grating in one wall of which are seen the sarcophagi 
containing the remains of Santa Cecilia, and her husband 
and his brother, who were also martyred for. the Christian- 
ity to which she had converted them. Further, there are 
extensive remains of the Roman house or houses which 
were formerly on the site, including the tanks already re- 
ferred to and a small relief of Minerva, who was the 
goddess of the: dyers and tanners, offering still fur- 
ther proof that the house never was that of Santa 
Cecilia, 

The whole story of Santa Cecilia, in fact, is marked by 
a haziness and a complete lack of corroboration of all de- 
tails, which is only too common to most of the early Chris- 
tian stories. The essential facts appear to be that there 
existed a certain woman named Cecilia, the wife of Valeri- 
anus, who was killed for being a Christian, as many others 





were in her time. That she was connected in any way with 
the house, the ruins of which still exist below the present 
church; with the church which rises above those ruins; 
with the body which lies in the crypt of that church, and 
finally, with the art of music, of which she is the patron 
saint, are things which can, unfortunately, be accepted as 
facts or even as probabilities only by one who is deter- 
mined to believe. H. O. Oscooo. 





Harriet Ware’s “Undine” Heard 
at Rubinstein Club Musicale. 


An outstanding feature of the sixth and last musicale 
of the season given by the Rubinstein Club at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York, on Saturday afternoon, April 17, 
was the first presentation of the lyric tone poem, “Undine,” 
in which the gifted composer, Harriet Ware, has set to 
music the lovely poem by Edwin Markham. Mr. Markham 
was unable to be present, but Miss Ware at the piano re- 
ceived floral tributes and the hearty applause of the 
large audience. 

As Undine, Lucy Gates strengthened the excellent 
impression she created at the first musicale of the 
season, when she appeared as soloist. Her lovely 
soprano voice, and charming personality are in per- 
fect accord with the role of the water nymph who is 
exiled to a fisher’s cot. As Hildebrand, her princely 
lover, John Barnes Wells did some remarkably fine 
singing. He also appeared in a group by American 
composers, when his splendid voice and thorough 
musicianship were shown to good advantage. 

A semichorus of se- 
lected voices from the 
Rubinstein Choral, 
twenty-two pupils of 
Mrs. Henry Smock 
Boice, assisted as the 
water nymphs and earth 
spirits, doing some ex- 
cellent ensemble work. 
In addition to Miss 
Ware at one piano, an- 
other piano and the or- 
gan were used, played 
by Louis Kroll and 
Bidkar Leete. 

Florence Austin, vio- 
linist, assisted by Edna 
Rothwell at the piano, 
played Vieuxtemp’s 
“Ballade et Polonaise” 
with her accustomed 
skill. She was enthu- 
siastically applauded. 

Jeanne Woolford 
sang Clay’s “I'll Sing 
Thee Songs of Ara- 
by,” Brockway’s “The 
Water Lily” and Rum- 
mel’s “Ecstasy,” giving 
an encore before her 
audience was satisfied. 

Following the mu- 
sical program, moving 
pictures taken at the 
annual White Break- 
fast, last May, were 
shown, in which the 
ladies “saw themselves as others see them.” 

A collation and dancing followed. 





Standardization Progresses. 


{From the Pottsville, Pa., Republican.] 

A most important change in the method of calculating 
credits necessary for graduation from the public schools 
of Pottsville, Pa., probably will be made by Superintendent 
E. R. Barclay, by means of which all pupils who are taking 
lessons in music outside of school hours will have this 
work count in the necessary number of points necessary 
for them to graduate. In other words, their music lessons 
are to be considered as regular lessons which they learn at 
school, and proficiency in music will enable them to rank 
just as high as proficiency in history or mathematics. 








Julia Claussen Reengaged by 
Chicago Opera Company. 


Julia Claussen, the Wagnerian singer, has been re- 
engaged by the Chicago Grand Opera Company for next 
season. Mme. Claussen’s concert engagements will be 
managed as heretofore by Alma Voedisch, of Chicago. 

Mme. Claussen’s concert tour from New York to San 
Francisco during the season just closing was in the nature 
of a series of triumphs everywhere and she is in great de- 
mand for next season, 
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MINNEAPOLIS CONCERTS AND RECITALS. 


Minneapolis, Minn., April 5, 1915. 

Frederick C. Freemantel gave a song recital at the First 
Baptist Church, on April 6, accompanied by Mrs. Free- 
mantel at the piano, and Stanley Avery at the organ. His 
most important number was the song cycle of Beethoven, 
“To My Distant Beloved,” which he sang in a finished 
manner, showing him to be a deep student of Beethoven. 
“Adelaide” and the aria from “The Mount of Olives,” also 
by Beethoven, were also given a fine rendition, Two im- 
portant arias, “Onaway, Awake Beloved,” by Coleridge- 
Taylor, and “Urbs Syon Aurea,” by Horatio Parker, were 
artistically sung. Schubert songs and a group of French 
chansons completed a most interesting evening. 





Orcan Guitp RECITAL. 


An organ recital under the auspices of the American 
Guild of Organists was given by Janette Ellis, pupil of 
Hal Woodruff, at the Calvary Baptist Church, on April 5. 
Miss Ellis played a trying program in a refined, artistic way 
that precludes all criticism. She was ably assisted by 
Chester Campbell, violinist, who played three solos with a 
sweet tone and graceful delivery. Mr. Campbell has a 
brilliant future. 


Mrs. CarLto FiscHer’s RECITAL. 


Mrs. Carlo Fischer gave an interesting recital before the 
Women’s Club, in its new hall, on April 5, before a large 
audience. She gave a sketch of the life of Tagore, the 
East Indian poet, and then read six of his poems, which 
have been set to music by the Minnesota composer, Koer- 
ner. Mrs. Fischer has a perfectly modulated voice, which 
she knows how to use to artistic advantage. She was 
sympathetically accompanied by Bertha Marron. 


Evks’ GLEE CLus. 


The Elks’ Glee Club gave a concert at the Hennepin 
M. E. Church, on April 5. Eighteen well trained voices 
were never heard here to better advantage. They were 
directed by Hal Woodruff and accompanied by Rhys- 
Herbert. W. M. Crosse played two piano selections. The 
whole program was most enjoyable. 


NoRTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY NOTES. 


The faculty hour on Saturday morning, April 10, will 
be a lecture-recital, entitled “Three Great Pianists, Chopin, 
Liszt and Moszkowski, and Their Contribution to Piano 
Virtuosity.” Margaret Daugherty will illustrate her lec- 
ture by compositions of these composers. These faculty 
recitals at 11 o’clock every Saturday morning are free to 
the public. 

Special interest was manifested in the piano recital by 
David Patterson, on April 3, as the program consisted 
largely of Mr. Patterson’s compositions: for voice and 
piano. Mr. Fullerton, tenor, head of the conservatory 
voice department, sang several of Mr. Patterson’s songs. 
Members of the Thursday Musical were the special guests 
of the occasion. 

The regular Wednesday evening pupils’ recital of March 
31 was given by pupils of Margaret Daugherty. The num- 
bers were chiefly modern compositions: March from 
“Ruins of Athens,” by Beethoven, Joyce Dorsey; im- 
promptu by Schubert, Louise Bayha; “Serenade Vene- 
tienne,” by Pierne, Marguerite Mathieson; march by Mac- 
Dowell, Ethel Martyn; “Br’er Rabbit,” by MacDowell, 
Stella Scarvie; polonaise by MacDowell, Louise Bayha; 
tarantelle by Moszkowski, Gerda Carlson; scherzo valse 
by Moszkowski, Henrietta Groth. Margaret Zeney, of the 
public school music department, assisted with a vocal solo, 
aria from “Samson and Delilah,” by Saint-Saéns. 

The second of the public recitals at the conservatory 
branch school, which has its studio in the Calhoun Com- 
mercial Club Building, took place on Saturday afternoon, 
April 3. Some seventy-five patrons and their friends were 
present. The program was in two parts, the first half 
consisting of numbers by the students, piano, violin and 
expression; the second half was by the teachers of the 
branch school. Dorothy Merrill's class in folk dancing 
also took part in the program, the members of the class 
being pupils of the school who took advantage of the free 
class work in the branch. 

On Tuesday evening, at the Portland Avenue Church of 
Christ, John Holbrook and Clayton Champlin, of the con- 
servatory dramatic school, took the two leading roles in 
the play, “Dream Faces,” given by one of the young peo- 
ple’s organizations of the church. 

The piano section of the Thursday Musical met in Con- 
servatory Hall on April 1. The program was the second 
of a series devoted to Chopin etudes. The talk on the 
etudes was given by Margaret Daugherty, of the conserva- 
tory piano department. Miss Daugherty also played five of 
the etudes. Ethel Alexander, also of the piano department, 
played two of the Chopin numbers. 

Arrangements have been made by several prominent pi- 
ano teachers of the city to give their semi-annual public 
pupils’ recitals in Conservatory Hall, which is open to such 


engagements by the discontinuing of the classes in dancing 
during the months of April, May and June. 

On account of the Beethoven concert the regular 
Wednesday student recital was postponed to Thursday af- 
ternoon. The following pupils appeared: Virginia Owens, 
pupil of Miss Alexander; Etta Ringnell, pupil of Mr. 
Garns; Amy Helmer and Roy Schwieger, pupils of Mr. 
Krieger; Minnie Ledbetter, pupil of Mr. Pepinsky; Marie 
Holland, pupil of Mr. Patterson, and Florence Phillips, 
pupil of Mr. Fullerton. 

On Wednesday afternoon, April 7, advanced pupils of 
Margaret Daugherty will give the entire student hour 
program, playing compositions by Beethoven, Schubert, 
Moszkowski and MacDowell. 

Karen Westvig, of the piano department, will present 
her advanced pupils in a recital on Wednesday evening, 
April 14, in Conservatory Hall. Pupils of the voice and 
expression departments will assist. On Wednesday even- 
ing, April 7, pupils of David Patterson will give a recital. 

Gladys Edison, pupil of the piano department, 1914, is 
visiting friends in the city, having just returned from a 
vacation of several weeks in California, Miss Edison will 
return to her home in Dakota soon. 

RutH ANDERSON. 





Huntington Festival Postponed. 





Because the new auditorium has not yet been completed, 
the festival at Huntington, W. Va., which was to have 
taken place in the new building during April has been post- 
poned. Conductor Alfred Wiley philosophically declares 
that when they do have the festival, the chorus work will 
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be better because of the longer practice period. The people 
of Huntington are looking forward with much interest to 
this festival and hope that it will soon occur. 








“Listening to Her Mother’s Voice.” 


The accompanying picture shows Elizabeth Anne Obern- 
dorfer, the sixteen month old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Marx E. Oberndorfer, of Chicago, receiving her first les- 
son in “What we hear in music,” from her mother, Anne 
Shaw Faulkner. 








Photo by Matzene, Chicago. 
ELIZABETH ANNE OBERNDORFER “LISTENING TO HER 
MOTHER’S VOICE.” 








BEETHOVEN TRIPLE CONCERTO 
A FEATURE NUMBER ON LOS 
ANGELES SYMPHONY PROGRAM. 


Interesting Old Work Given Excellent Rendition— Matinee 
Musicale Club's “Composer's Creative Department.” 





trro W. Washington Street, } 
Los Angeles, Cal., April 15, 1915. 


One of the best programs yet given by the Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestra was that of the fifth concert of the 
season, Saturday evening, March 20. It was a request 
program, at least two of the numbers, and the symphony 
was Schubert’s “Unfinished,” the other request number 
being the prelude to “The Afternoon of a Faun,” De- 
bussy. 

While the work of the orchestra was just as finished 
as ever, Adolf Tandler directed with unusual abandon 
and fervor, and the result was a performance that carried 
his audience with him. The most unique offering on the 
program and one that created a great deal of interest 
was Beethoven's triple concerto, played by Mr. and Mrs. 
Thilo Becker and Axel Simonsen. This number is rarely 
given because of its great difficulty, but the exceptional 
combination of instruments with the orchestra, so rarely 
heard at the present day, together with the real beauty of 
the composition and the fine technic of the performers, 
made a great impression. 

Mrs. Becker was, before her marriage, Otie Chew, the 
well known concert violinist. Her work places her en- 
tirely in the professional class; her tone is warm and true 
and she has a thorough understanding of ensemble work. 
Mr. Becker, who is a teacher of many artists, has not 
himself been heard for some time, but his exquisitely fin- 
ished performance last Saturday evening places him in the 
foremost rank as a pianist. The extreme clarity and 
artistic restraint proved a delight. Mr. Simonsen was a 
worthy member of this notable trio and carried the diffi- 
cult cello score in masterly fashion. Mr. Tandler’s han- 
dling of the orchestra completed the detailed perfection 
of this rare performance. The program ended with a 
telling rendition of the prelude to “Meistersinger.” 

The orchestral season will close May 1 with a perform- 
ance of Beethoven’s ninth symphony, with a chorus finale 
sung by the Woman’s Lyric and Ellis clubs. This con- 
cert will be given in the Shrine Auditorium, the largest 
in the city, and will be indeed a fitting finale to the sea- 
son’s work. 


MATINEE MusiIcaALe’s New DEPARTMENT. 


The Matinee Musicale Club has made a new venture 
and inaugurated a “Composer’s Creative Department.” 
This has always been a woman’s club, but members of 
the other sex have been invited to join this department, 
and many prominent male musicians have accepted. Mrs. 
J. H. Ballagh, president of the club, deserves the credif 
for the idea, as well as many other useful ideas which 
she is using to broaden the work of the club. The new 
department was presented to the public Thursday evening, 
March 18, at Cumnock Hall, when a reception and musi- 
cale was given for that purpose. It was also a reciprocity 
reception of the club, which is given annually for the pur- 
pose of entertaining members of the other federated 
clubs and served two purposes by introducing the works 
of some of the gentlemen members of the new depart- 
ment. It was a brilliant success socially and musically, 
the officers of the club receiving the guests previous to 
the program, refreshments and visiting following it. 
Fannie Dillon has been chosen leader of this department. 


Concert AT SANTA ANA. 


Jane Catherwood, soprano, and her pupil, Thomas 
Govan, the young Scotch baritone, who is attracting a 
great deal of attention, assisted by Kassa Bailey, accom- 
panist, gave a very successful program in Santa Ana. 
March 24. , oe 





Death of Sabery d’Orsell Nugent. 


Sabery d’Orsell Nugent, American soprano and former 
member of the Aborn Opera Company, died last week at 
her home, 42 West Twenty-eighth street, New York. Mrs. 
Nugent was known to thousands of grand opera patrons 
as Sabery d’Orsell. 

Mrs. Nugent was born in St. Louis. She was married 
July 6, 1911, at Baltimore to John B. Nugent, who is a 
member of the firm of Young & Nugent, florists, of New 
York. She was at that time playing in “Carmen,” which 
was her last appearance. 

A short time ago she was persuaded to sign a contract 
to appear with the Aborn Company in Washington, as 
Annabelle in the “Bostonians.” Soon after she was taken 
ill with pneumonia. Mrs. Nugent had been a pupil of 





Helene Maigille. 
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Erie Symphony Orchestra Endorsed. 


En route from Cleveland to fill engagements in the East- 
ern States, Grace Hall Riheldaffer, the Pittsburgh soprano, 
who, among other accomplishments this season, filled 
forty-two engagements in sixty-five days in various parts 
of the country, as far south as Florida and Mississippi, and 
north as far as New York and New Hampshire, and west 
as far as Ohio and Kentucky, found time to stop in Erie, 
Pa., in order to be present at a concert given by the sym- 
phony orchestra of that city, under the capable direction 
of Franz Kohler. So impressed was Mme. Riheldaffer 
by the excellence of the performance and so delighted was 
she by the artistic worth displayed, that she wrote the 
following letter to a member of the MusicaL Courter 
staff : 

I have just come from the concert of the Erie Symphony Or- 
chestra, Franz Kohler, director, and I simply cannot resist the 
impulse to write you about it. 

I’m sure I have never enjoyed a concert more in all my experi- 
ences, and the glory of it is that “The People’ of Erie appreciate 
their great privilege and show their appreciation by filling the Opera 
House to “standing room only” capacity. 

Mr. Kohler has absolute control of his musicians and possesse: 
the great gift of creating a mood as he wills in his audience. 
Whether the spirit were grave or gay, sad or joyful, his people, 
both musicians and audience, were with him absolutely. 

Surely there is need of such indefatigable workers as Mr. Kohler 
in the great scheme of our own dear America, to educate the masses 
until we may lead the world of music as we already lead the world 
of commercialism. 

All hail to the future of Franz Kohler, coming, as he has, up 
through every desk in the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra violins, 
until he stands today at the head of his own organization, in his 
native town—thus proving the exception to the old adage that “‘A 
prophet is not without honor save in his own country.” 

All hail to him, I repeat. And Pittsburgh feels proud to have 
had a hand in his making—he, along with that tireless worker, 
Christine Miller, has put good cheer into the hearts of many who 
might have “lost the vision” or have “fallen by the wayside” ex- 
cept for their great example. Sincerely, 

(Signed) Grace Hatt RInevparrer. 





Christian George Recital. 





Christian George, pianist, assisted by Nedda Furlong, 
soprano, gave a recital on Friday evening, April 16, at 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, New York, before a very 





FRANZ KOHLER, 
Conductor Erie Symphony Orchestra. 





large and appreciative audience. Mr. George played pol- 
onaise (Liszt), sonata, op. 27, No. 2 (Beethoven), etudes, 
op. 25, Nos. 1 and 5 (Chopin), sonata, B flat minor, op. 
35 (Chopin), nocturne, op. 67, No. 2, “Trois Ecossaises” 
and “Variations Brillantes” (Chopin). He made a fine 
impression, receiving much applause and many recalls. 
Nedda Furlong pleased the large audience by her artistic 
interpretation. Her numbers were: “Meine Liebe ist griin” 
and “Vergebliches Standchen,” by Brahms, as well as “Air 
de Magdaleine,” Massenet, and “J’ai Pleure en reve,” by 


-Georges Hue. 





A Noted ,Violin Instructor. 





[t has been frequently asserted that musical organiza- 
tions, such as orchestras, choral clubs and individual re- 
citals of renowned artists, educate the public in music. 
They undoubtedly promote musical interest, but cannot 
develop the discriminating appreciation of it. The most 
important factors, and the real educators in the musical 
culture of a nation are its teachers. Their mission is not 
only to initiate the younger generation into the fascinating 
art, but also to create a taste for it among the parents, 
relatives and friends of the students. The position of a 
pedagogue in a community is of an importance which can- 
not be overestimated, therefore the MusicaL Courier feels 
a sense of satisfaction in presenting the picture, and a 
brief biographical sketch of the eminent violin instructor, 
Victor Kiizdo. 

A native of Budapest (Hungary), he showed unmistak- 
able signs of great gifts in early chilhood. His career as 
a concert player commenced at the age of twelve and con- 
tinued for many years. Besides visiting several European 
countries, he toured during several seasons in the United 
States from New York to San Francisco. Having tired 
of travel and public playing, and feeling that the occupa- 





VICTOR KUZDO. 


tion of teaching was more congenial to him, he settled in 
New York permanently, and has devoted his time since 
then to the education of violin students. Among his most 
noted masters were Hubay’s father and Isidor Lotto, a 
laureate of the Paris Conservatory and an acknowledged 
rival of Wieniawski. The crowning effort of Mr, Kiizd6’s 
life, however, has been achieved through identifying him- 
self with the master of masters, as he terms Leopold Auer. 
For many years he has continued his pilgrimage to the 
Auer shrine. With him he not only studied the standard 
literature as a player, but also the pedagogic side of the 
violin. Professor Auer rewarded Mr. Kiizdé by granting 
him unlimited authorization as an exponent of his system 
of teaching. Mr. Kiizd6 has legions of successful pupils. 
He is the ideal type of teacher. His wonderful intuition, 
his vast experience, but above all, his unflagging persever- 
ance and seriousness of purpose in behalf of his pupils, 
place him among those at the head of his profession. Dur- 
ing his spare hours he composes for the violin. Many of 
his. works have been published in Europe and America, 
and are admired particularly for their melodic charm 
Special mention should be made of a “Serenade and 
Witches’ Dance,” for violin alone. It is one of the most 
unique virtuoso pieces in modern violin literature. Eddy 
Brown, for whom it was written, has won many triumphs 
through playing it in his numerous recitals and concerts 
in Europe. 

At present Mr. Kiizd6 is engaged on a most engrossing 
work concerning violin technic, which he expects to finish 
during his next vacation. This work, he claims, will not 
only embody the fruit of his own experience as teacher 
and virtuoso, but the Auer principles as well, just as they 
are preached and practised by that wonderful master. 





Pittsburgh Musical Institute to Be 
Directed by Four Prominent Musicians. 


Under the name of the Pittsburgh Musical Institute, a 
new music school will be founded in that city on May 1. It 
will be directed by Frank Milton Hunter, Dallmeyer Rus- 
sell, William H. Oetting and Charles N. Boyd, all of whom 
are closely identified with the music life of the Pennsyl- 
vania city. A convenient location has been found at 4259 
Fifth ayenue, near the center of things musical. 

Included in the faculty will be such well known local 
artists as Mrs. Romaine Smith Russell, Rose Leader, Wil- 
liam Wentzell, Mildred Weaver, H. C. Fehsenfeld, Helen 
Maggini, Gertrude von Osten, Gordon Stanley, Theodore 
Rentz, Esther Havekotte and May Emory. 
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Augstein to Teach All Summer. 





Wilhelm Augstein, the New York vocal teacher and 
exponent of the method of the late Frank King Clark, 
will remain in the metropolis during the summer months 
and continue his teaching without interruption in his stu- 
dios at the Metropolitan Opera House Building. Mr. 
Augstein has arranged special courses for teachers—start- 
ing with May 1t—which follow the aim of giving within 
a comparatively short time a comprehensive and clear 
idea of the real “bel canto” and the school of the late 
Frank King Clark, with whom Mr. Augstein was con- 
nected for several years. ‘ 

United with the Augstein studios will be Alberta 
Carina, for the last six years leading soprano at the Berlin, 
Elberfeld, Brussels and Amsterdam Opera Houses, who 
will be in charge of the dramatic work. Mme. Carina, 
who enjoyed a wide reputation as a remarkable actress, 
makes a specialty of French stage deportment and dra- 
matic art. She is, besides, a very fine musician and an 
authority. on style and musical traditions. 

Students of the Augstein studios will thus have an un- 
usual opportunity of receiving with their vocal education 





WILHELM AUGSTEIN. 


a thorough musical preparation and complete training for 
the concert and operatic stage. 

Owing to his very successful past season Mr. Augstein 
has decided to make New York his permanent abode; he 
will not return to Berlin, his former teaching field. 





Marine Band Plays Tregina Suite. 





Under the caption, “Plays New Tregina Suite,” the fol- 
lowing notice appeared in the Washington Post: 

“The United States Marine Band Orchestra, under Wil- 
liam H. Santelmann, gave one of its excellent concerts at 
the marine barracks, when the major composition was the 
‘Suite Characteristique’ of A. Tregina, which has been 
played by some of the largest orchestras, including the 
Boston Symphony, under the direction of Andre Maquarre. 
Mr, Santelmann interpreted this work with much apprecia- 
tion, fine shading and spirit, and the orchestra did full 
justice to the true color effects which the admirable choice 
of instruments in the composition made possible. The the- 
matic material belongs to the Slavs, is melodious, graphic 
and alive, but never obvious in its development. The or- 
chestration and harmonies are rich, creating atmosphere 
in the four movements to fit their program titles. The 
music has real import, and in the slow passages there is 
a daring deliberateness which is mature work. The finale 
has flow and variety and is full of fancy.” 





Music at Willow Grove Park. 


“Philadelphia’s Playground,” as lovely Willow Grove 
Park is known, will open its twentieth season on May 22. 
Visitors to the eastern section of Pennsylvania who feel 
their trip incomplete without some time being spent in 
Willow Grove, will be offered an unusually attractive mu- 
sical program this season. From May 22 to June 5 the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Mod- 
est Altschuler, will supply the music, augmented by various 
well known soloists. From June 6 to June 26 Arthur 
Pryor and his band will be heard, together with various 
vocal and instrumental soloists. Victor Herbert and his 


orchestra will be at the park from June 27 to July 17. 
Patrick Conway and his band will play from July 8 to 
July 31, coming directly to the park from an eight weeks’ 
engagement at the Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion at San Francisco. Among the soloists, both vocal and 
instrumental, who will accompany this band will be Jos- 
ephine Dunfee, soprano. The next attraction will be 
Wassili Leps and his symphony orchestra, from August 1 
to August 14. This splendid organization will be assisted 
by several noted vocal soloists. 

John Philip Sousa and his Band will close the season, 
appearing from August 15 to September 12, terminating 
a long transcontinental tour which includes a ten weeks’ 
engagement at the Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion at San Francisco. The Philadelphia Operatic Society 
and various other choral bodies will likewise be heard 
from time to time. 





American Composers’ Series. 





A concert consisting exclusively of songs from the pen 
of Marion Bauer was given on Wednesday afternoon, 
April 14, at the Wanamaker Auditorium, New York. The 
assisting artists were May Dearborn-Schwab, soprano; 


Mary Jordan, contralto, and Paul Petri, tenor. The pro- 
gram was as follows: 
Songs for tenor— 

OS ee eee eee ee =e) 


SU IN CA go oi om occ educa er Frank Sebastian Wendland 


Songs for soprano— 
NE PE RS ara gb dh oh Van awed ontens tidek gu wine ae Folk 
Eh DAMES otins 0608 Kiwen wi 
The Linnet 
Orientale 


bie ie ae anes Ellen Glasgow 
-+.+..-Louis Untermeyer 
Meade Amie Nad Oak nd ER OG wrens tan Sir Edwin Arnold 
May Dearborn-Schwab. 
Songs for contralto— 
SND! - GURGb Dh es Vedeéedcbenkes cs ces Emilie Frances Bauer 
SR Se Ps he 6 Saeed owas he cco nds 
Se OE Ne UE BO ioe cee cccwiewes 
Mary Jordan. 
ee ON saa cid esinneisiWaee cus Emilie Frances Bauer 
er cknith <ERNS K0ckale dbo eens apes vhe caves F. W. Bourdillon 
I ion dd 60 bss Ed adilesa c04ut vc nas ac William S. Brady 
Miss Jordan. 


...-Paul Lawrence Dunbar 
.-Louis Untermeyer 


Songs for soprano— 
Phyllis aes 
Melancclie .*........ 
Star Trysts 
Youth Comes Dancing. 


...Charles Defresney 
witheawated Camille Mauclair 
.+++.Thomas Walsh 


.Emilie Frances Bauve 


Mrs. Schwab. 
Songs for tenor 

Coyete Some... 66 ec ccccsces 

Red Man’s Requiem 

Minstrel of Romance......... 
Mr. Petri. 


....John S. Ree 
Emilie Frances Bauer 


.-John S, Reed 


Hinshaw’s Return from Western Trip. 





Mr. and Mrs. William Wade Hinshaw have just re- 
turned from a Western trip in which business and pleas- 
ure were equally combined. Its main object just at this 
time was a return recital date for Mr. Hinshaw at the State 
Normal School, Mt. Pleasant, Mich., where he appeared 
last season with great success, and its side issues, so to 
speak, were visits with Mr. Hinshaw’s family at Ann 
Arbor, Mich., and at the “old homestead” in Iowa. 

On May 21, Mr. Hinshaw will sing at the Keene (N. H.) 
Music Festival when Horatio Parker’s “Hora Novissima” 
is to be given. 





New Schmidt Publications. 


Arthur P. Schmidt, of Boston, has recently published 
“Young Colin” and “From An Old Garden,” two songs 
composed by G. A. Grant-Schaefer. The first one, which 
has a lyric by Burns, is as simple and naive as a folksong. 
The second song is more in the style of an English ballad. 
Both songs are eminently vocal, and the piano accompani- 
ments are within the powers of the average amateur. 
They should be welcome to the great host of parlor vocal- 
ists throughout the land, as they are musically attractive 
and pleasing. 








Grace Henry’s Fine Engagements. 


After two years spent in study with Louis d’Aubigné, of 
Paris, and Franz Emerich, of Berlin, Grace Henry returned 
to America last May. Miss Henry, who possesses a so- 
prano voice of wide range and splendid quality, has filled 
a number of important concert engagements since her re- 
turn to her native country. Early in March she gave a 
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recital for the Ladies’ Choral Society at the Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, Delaware, Ohio. In March also she ap- 
peared in the performance of “The Persian Garden” at 
Hudson, Ohio, when her beautiful voice and charming per- 
sonality won for her the hearty plaudits of her audience. 
On April 15 Miss Henry sang the soprano solos in “A 
Tale of Old Japan” given by the Tuesday Musical Club of 





GRACE 


HENRY 


Akron, Ohio, Paul Althouse singing the tenor role, and 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra playing the score. 

Today, April 21, Miss Henry will give a recital for the 
Ohio State convention of the Royal Arcanum. Early in 
June she will give recitals in Columbus and Youngstown, 
Ohio, singing upon each occasion a varied and interesting 
program. 


Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith Entertain. 





Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith entertained a large num 
ber of musical people at their studio on Sunday afternoon, 
April 11, in honor of Florence Macbeth, the coloratura 
soprano, who was spending a few days in New York be- 
fore resuming her concert tour. 
of Yeatman Griffith. 

Among those present were Elena Gerhardt, Elizabeth 
von Endert, Giovanni Martinelli, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Hamlin, Eleanor Spencer, Arthur Hartmann and others. 


Miss Macbeth was a pupil 
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GRAND OPERA IN NEW YORK. 





Brilliant “Carmen” Matinee Performance Draws Big Audience—“Trovatore” Replaces “Gioconda” 


Owing to Illness of Soprano—Toscanini Sunday Night Symphony Concert Off, 
Owing to Conductor’s Indisposition—Brooklynites Hear “L’Oracolo” and 
“Haensel and Gretel” in Double Bill Form. 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 
**Siegfried,”’ April 12. 

Excellent in song and delineation was Jacques Urlus’ 
version of the young hero around whom this music drama 
His first act was full of vigor and youthful fire, 
but even in the big duet of the last act he maintained his 
enthusiasm and intensity and sang with unimpaired fresh- 
ness and effect. Melanie Kurt, the Briinnhilde, did her 
little exceedingly well and looked truly Amazonian. Al- 
bert Reiss’ Mime remains one of the most notable of the 
renderings at the Metropolitan. Margarete Ober, as Erda, 
made the most of her opportunities, singing and acting 
with authority. Carl Braun repeated his sonorous and 
stately Wanderer, Robert Leonhardt was the Alberich, 
Basil Ruysdael the Fafner, and Elisabeth. Schumann, the 
Bird. Alfred Hertz conducted. 

“Carmen,”’ April 13 (Matinee). 

Again Bizet’s imperishable masterpiece drew a full house 
Metropolitan, and again Giovanni Martinelli and 
Geraldine Farrar scored a resounding triumph in their 
presentation of the amorous and impetuous young pair. 
Martinelli sang Don Jose for only the second time in his 
life, but the role suits him ideally and he left nothing to be 
desired in its musical or dramatic aspects. His phrasing 
Riccardo Tegani, the Escamillo, 
did not at all master that part histrionically. Frances Alda 
was an attractive and sweet voiced Micaela, who scored 
an unusual success with the audience. Rothier, Sparkes, 
Braslau, Leonhardt, Bada and Dufrere did the other roles. 
Toscanini conducted. 


revolves 


to the 


has true Gallic polish. 


“Iris,” April 14. 

Repeated hearings of Mascagni’s opera with its pic- 
turesque Japanese settings, serve to strengthen the former 
opinion expressed by this paper, that the music, while melo- 
dic and at times very appealing, on the whole, however, 
lacks definite direction, while the book is without dramatic 
cohesion. 

The Metropolitan Opera Company has done its part 
faithfully toward giving this opera a noteworthy produc- 
tion, the cast, costuming and scenery being complete in 
every detail, so if “Iris” ultimately fails to hold the inter- 
est of the public, it will be through no fault of the man- 
agement of New York’s, big operatic enterprise. The sun- 
rise over Fuji-Yama, in the last act, is one of the finest 
pieces of scenic accomplishment known in local opera an- 
nals. 

Lucrezia Bori, as Iris, sings her music with lovely effect, 
and is a vision beautiful to behold. Adamo Didur, as Iris’ 
blind old father, gives a powerful delineation, both vocally 
and histrionically. Luca Botta, as Osaka, repeated his 
fine impersonation, revealing impressively his tenor voice, 
rich in timbre and of sympathetic quality. Antonio Scotti 
s a wicked Kyoto. Other members of the cast were Ray- 
monde Delaunois, Pietro Audisio and Angela Bada. 

Arturo Toscanini conducted with verve and revealed all 
the musical points in the score. 

“Trovatore,”” April 15. 

Giorgio Polacco, called on short notice to conduct in the 

place of Arturo Toscanini, indisposed, gave a fine account 
of himself with the baton, and carried a smooth and note- 
worthy performance of Verdi’s popular opera to a brilliant 
finish. 
Martinelli was a romantic and rich voiced 
Manrico, who never resorted to inartistic effects. His 
success was tremendous. Emmy Destinn gave an intelli- 
gent and musical portrayal of Leonora. Margarete Ober 
was an impressive Azucena, singing with opulent voice 
skillfully controlled, and acting the gypsy character with 
dramatic and compelling power, Pasquale Amato gave 
great pleasure by his Conte di Luna, which he sings and 
acts in a most finished manner. 


( 


Giovanni 


thers in the cast were Leon Rothier (Ferrando), Marie 
Mattfeld (Inez), Pietro Audisio (Ruiz), and Vincenzo 
Reschiglian (Zingaro). 

“Fidelio,”” April 16. 


Beethoven's “Fidelio” was given its %urth performance 


with the same cast as at a previous hearing, with the ex- 
eption of Carl Schlegel as Don Fernando and Clarence 
Whitehill as Don Pizarro, Mr. Whitehill made a striking 
looking Spaniard and his portrayal of this villainous char- 

was thoroughly in keeping with the popular concep- 


He sang with that finished art which 
marks all his vocal work. 


tion of the role. 


Melanie Kurt was heard again in the title role, her beau- 
tiful voice and splendid acting making her Fidelio to stand 
out as a fine example of operatic representation. Johannes 
Sembach repeated his excellent Florestan, the purity of his 


tone production and his marked histrionic ability helping 
him to score heavily in his two scenes. 

As at past performances, Carl Braun gave a dignified 
and vocally splendid interpretation of the role of the jailer. 
Elisabeth Schumann as his daughter was effective, and the 
other members of the cast were Albert Reiss as Jasquino, 
Max Bloch and Robert Leonhardt as the two prisoners. 

As usual the “Leonore” overture, No. 3, was played be- 
tween the scenes of Act II. Alfred Hertz conducted. 

Double Bill, April 17 (Matinee). 

For the edification of the large Saturday matinee audi- 
ence, the double bill of “L’Oracolo” and “Bohéme” was 
performed. The Chinese plot and the Italian music of 
“L’Oracolo” continues to hold the interest of opera goers, 
and this one-act bill bids fair to take its place in the regu- 
lar repertoire of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

The cast was the same as heard on former occasions, and 
included Adamo Didur, Antonio Scotti, Giulio Rossi, Luca 
Botta, Lucrezia Bori, little Ella Bakos, Sophie Braslau 
and Pietro Audisio. Giorgio Polacco conducted with fine 
discrimination, and brought out in clear detail the flowing 
melodies of the Leoni work. 

The “Boheme” cast included Luca Botta, who gave a 
fine account of himself as the poet Rodolfo, singing with 
rare sympathy, his lovely voice being well suited to this 
character. Geraldine Farrar was a charming Mimi. Elisa- 
beth Schumann was a captivating Musetta; Antonio Scotti 
was Marcello; Andrea de Segurola was Colline; Robert 
Leonhardt did the small part of Alcindoro; Riccardo Teg- 
ani was Schaunard and Paola Ananian was the landlord, 
Benoit. Giorgio Polacco also conducted the Puccini opera, 
maintaining at all times a fine sense of proportion and a 
perfect blending of stage and orchestral forces. 

“Trovatore,"’ April 17 (Evening). 

Marie Rappold made her reappearance at the Metropoli- 
tan, and in the role of Leonora showed that her singing, 
while it retains all its former smoothness, has gained 
greatly in emotional depth and richness of color. She 
acted the role with excellent technic, and was rewarded 
with a flattering measure of applause. The rest of the 
cast was the same as usual. Giorgio Polacco conducted. 
The evening was to have been devoted to “Gioconda,” but 
Mme. Destinn’s illness caused the “Trovatore” substitu- 
tion. 





Sunday Opera Concert. 


Anna Case demonstrated her unceasing industry and her 
pronounced vocal gifts by singing the big aria of the mad 
Lucia last Sunday evening, April 18, with greater ease and 
surer effect than ever before. She was applauded to the 
echo. 

Tenor Sembach, in fine voice, did the “Meistersinger” 
prize song especially well, his tones having melting qual- 
ity and his delivery of the text being above criticism. 

Frieda Hempel continued the soprano delights of the 
evening with a brilliant rendering of Arditi’s “Parla” 
waltz. 

Giovanni Martinelli’s “Cielo e Mar” had ringing vibrancy 
and exquisite phrasing. 

Sophie Braslau’s “Favorita” aria showed keen appre- 
ciation of the niceties of phrasing and of bel canto con- 
siderations. 

Hermann Weil was heard in the “Evening Star” from 
“Tannhauser,” which he proclaimed in dignified and agree- 
able fashion. 

The orchestra played Tschaikowsky’s “1812” and Cha- 
brier’s “Espana.” 





BROOKLYN ACADEMY. 
“L’Oracolo” and ‘‘Haensel and Gretel,’’ April 13. 

“L’Oracolo,” an opera compounded of Camillo Zanoni’s 
offensive drama and Franco Leoni’s inoffensive music, was 
the first half of a double bill at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on Tuesday, April 13. 

The occasion was the fifteenth and last night of the 
subscription performances by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. It was merely the Metropolitan company trans- 
planted from New York to Brooklyn, and the perform- 
ance, consequently, was all that could be wished. 

However excellent Antonio Scotti’s portrayal of the vil- 
lainous Chinese opium den keeper, Chim-Fen, may be, one 
cannot but regret that so great an histrionic artist is billed 
for so detestable a part. Needless to say, the villainy is 
all in the part. Many a stage angel sings worse, and 
many a dramatic saint is an inferior actor. Adamo Didur, 


as Win-Shee, Luca Botta, as Win-San-Luy, the tenor that 
got Chim-Fen’s hatchet in the neck and Lucrezia Bori, 
who sang and smiled like herself, though called Ah-Yoe, 
were the chief singers and personages of the performances. 
They could not have been improved upon. Giulio Rossi 
was Hoo-Tsin, Sophie Braslau was Hua-Quee, Pietro Au- 
disio was a fortune teller, and iittle Ella Bakos gave a 
capital account of herself as the child, Hoo-Chee. 

The orchestra was under the alert eye and authoritative 
baton of Giorgio Polacco. 

After the crime and squalor of the Chinese opera came 
the romance and poetry of Humperdinck’s lovely “Hansel 
und Gretel,” in which the spirit of youth, the fairies of 
childhood’s fancies, and the innocent dreams of heaven 
and white robed angels are interwoven with melodies and 
an enchanted orchestra. 

The cast was excellent and the performance a replica of 
the Metropolitan production. “Hansel und Gretel” has 
been performed on several occasions this season and a de- 
tailed account of this final performance calls for no com- 
ment now. Those who sang were Marie Mattfeld, Elisa- 
beth Schumann, Albert Reiss, Lila Robeson, Sophie Bras- 
lau, Mabel Garrison and Otto Goritz. 


Kathleen Parlow Heard From. 


A letter to Loudon Charlton from Kathleen Parlow— 
who is to make another tour of America next season—tells 
how the Canadian violinist returned recently from Holland, 
where, in spite of the depression due to the war, she has 
had a most successful season. 

“T went over there for three engagements,” writes Miss 
Parlow, “and had the great luck to stay there until New 
Year’s, and to give thirty-one concerts. The critics treated 
me most kindly, and I have every reason to feel pleased. 
I am just getting over the effects of my rather strenuous 
three months in Holland, otherwise I should have been 
before this to the hated photographer, to whom you tell 
me a visit is necessary in order that you may have some 
new material for my next season in America. Being very 
patriotic, however, I thought it a pity to let neutrals see 
me looking as if there were not enough food in England. 
Now I am rested, however, and I shall obey instructions. 

“I have just heard from Leopold Auer. He is going to 
be in Sweden for the summer and wishes mother and me 
to visit him, which we hope to be able to do, I am offered 
a Scandinavian tour, but have not made up my mind 
whether to accept it or not—that would be for September 
and October.” 

Miss Parlow plans to return to America so as to begin 
her tour at the very opening of the season. In addition to 
her recital engagements, which will keep her in this coun- 
try until the close of the season, she will have appearances 
with the principal symphony orchestras. 


Aborn Opera in Brooklyn. 


On Monday evening, April 19, the Aborn Opera Com- 
pany began a three weeks’ grand opera season at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. “Faust” was the opening at- 
traction. Other works to be heard are “Carmen,” “Tales 
of Hoffmann,” “Madame Butterfly” and “Trovatore.” The 
singers include: Morgan Kingston, Lenoid Samoloff, Sal- 
vatore Sciarretti, Henry Taylor, Domenico Russo, Giuseppi 
Agostini, Andrew Oneto, tenors; Estelle Wentworth, 
Vivian Kingston, Edith Helena, Eileen Castles, Gladys 
Chandlers, sopranos. Among the others are Mildred Rog- 
ers, Maude Santley, Jayne Herbert, Marie Biggers, con- 
traltos; Thomas Chalmers, John Graham, Morton Adkins, 
Louis d’Angelo, Philip Fein, Fred Chapman, baritones; 
Alfred Kaufman, William Schuster, George Shields, 
basses. Carlo Nicosia, Josef Pasternack and Ernest Koch 
are the conductors. 














Robert Maitland in Frequent Demand. 


Robert Maitland, who has been in frequent demand for 
concert and oratorio appearances during the past winter, 
has been engaged to sing the baritone part in the perform- 
ance of Max Bruch’s “The Cross of Fire,” to be given at 
Newark, N. J., on Tuesday, April 27, by the Newark Choral 
Society. 

On April 12, Mr. Maitland appeared with Herbert Fryer, 
pianist, at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, creating a 
marked impression. The Brooklyn Citizen spoke thus of 
his baritone voice, “that is rarely sweet in quality” and 
which he “uses with consummate skill.” 








Miss Peteler Sings at the Waldorf. 


Claire Lillian Peteler sang two groups of songs at the 
recent meeting of the Athene Society, held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York. Among her numbers were Hermann 
Lohr’s “Little Gray Home in the West” and the same com- 
poser’s “The Little Irish Girl.” Miss Peteler, who is an 
artist-pupil of Laura E. Morrill, was warmly received and 
enthusiastically applauded, her work reflecting credit upon 
the training of her gifted teacher. 


rae 
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NEWS reo VARIOL 


Omaha Happenings. 


Omaha, Neb., April 7, 1915. 

The ballroom of the new Hotel Fontenelle has 
recently been the scene of two very interesting 
and delightful musical events. The first was the 
occasion of the yearly open meeting of the Tues- 
day Morning Musical Club, the music of the 
evening being furnished by Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
J. Kelly and a choir of twenty-five ladies’ voices; 
this was followed later by Henry Cox and the 
Omaha Chamber Music Society. The new room 
proved a delight to the eye, and no less pleasing 
«sa place for hearing music. It promises to grow 
in demand for that purpose in the future. 

“The Lady of Shallot,” by Wilfred Bendall, a 
cantata for female voices and soprano solo, was 
given under Mr. Kelly’s direction, and was heard 
with the most lively interest. It is characterized 
by fine flowing melody, and affords much in the 
way of contrast, the moods ranging from the ten- 
der and idyllic to the strong and dramatic. Every 
advantage was taken of these opportunities by Mr. 
Kelly and his well trained choir, and the singing 
of Mrs. Kelly in the solo parts maintained a high 
level of artistic excellence. 

Full of. interest and variety was likewise the 
program of music offered by Mr. Cox and the 
Chamber Music Society. The selections were 
varied and international in character, including 
harmonized Indian melodies as well as modern 
music by Tschaikowsky. The performance revealed 
great beauty of tone, a fine feeling for nuance, ex- 
cellent rhythm, and a wide range of dynamic con- 
trast. Mr. Cox’s musicianly performance of 
Svendsen’s romance and Hauser’s Hungarian rhap- 
sody was also highly appreciated. 

$ ooo 


The cther musical event mentioned above took 
the form of a song recital by Johanna Gadski, who 
was assisted by Powell Weaver, pianist; it was 
given under Evelyn Hopper’s management. The 
prima donna was in good voice, which is para- 
mount to saying that her singing reached the 
heights of artistic possibilities. She sang a group 
of classical German Lieder, a group of songs in 
English and three Wagner selections; she was very 
generous with encores and repetitions, even to the 
extent of singing Briianhilde’s “Ho-jo-to-ho” three 
times at the program’s close. 

ooo 

One of the most important local musical organi- 
zations is the Tuesday Morning Musical Club, 
whose influence in the artistic life of the com- 
munity is becoming steadily more strongly felt. 
Some talk has lately been indulged in to the effect 
that the club is considering a change in policy, in 
the taking away of its meetings from the homes of 
the members to some central and permanent place, 
thus further widening the scope of its influence. 
However, so far no announcement to that end has 
been officially made. Officer's for the ensuing year 
were elected yesterday, as follows: President, Mrs. 
Samuel Caldwell; vice-president, Mrs, A. C. Smith; 
secretary, Mrs. R. B. Howell; treasurer, Mrs. T. 
J. Mahoney; recorder, Mrs. W. S. Poppleton. 

© 

Piano pupils of August M. Borglum were re- 
cently presented by their teacher in a public re- 
cital, assisted by pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
J. Kelly. seo 

Preparations for the spring concerts of the 
Omaha Mendelssohn Choir, in association with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, are gradually nearing 
completion. The only important change in the pres- 
ent plans will bring about an appearance of Her- 
bert Witherspoon as bass in place of Clarence 
Whitehill, as previously announced. The dates for 
the series are Monday evening and Tuesday after- 
noon and evening, April 26 and 27, at the Omaha 
Auditorium. Jean P. Durrievp. 


New Orleans. 





New Orleans, April 15, 1915. 
The Philharmonic Society closed its series of 
concerts for this season with a violin recital by 
Fritz Kreisler. The attendance was so large that 


seats had to be placed on the stage to accommo- 
date the overflow. The great artist was given a 
rousing reception and had to grant several encores, 
one of which, Chaminade’s “Spanish Serenade,” 
had itself to be repeated. 
©o® 

Saturday, March 27, at Marquet‘e Hall, the Junior 
Philharmonic Society gave its third concert. The 
first part of the program consisted of four groups 
of three songs by Victor Despommier, Mrs. F. W. 
Bott, Leon Ryder Maxwell and Violet Hart, re- 
spectively, all of whom were well received. The 
second part offered Liza Lehmann’s “Nonsense 
Songs,” which the artist interpreted with a deli- 
cacy of humor that made a hit with the grown- 
ups as well as with the young folk, for the cul- 
tivation of whose musical taste the society was 
especially founded. 


. OO. : 

The Cercle Lyrique will give a benefit concert 
for the Mt. Carmel Female Orphan Asylum on 
April 20, at the Tulane Theatre. 

Harry Brunswick Loés. 





Fayette. 


Fayette, Mo., April 15, 1915. 

N. Louise Wright, pianist and composer, recently 
presented two artist-pupils in recitals. On Thurs- 
day afternoon, March 18, Eleanor Howard gave a 
program including numbers from the following com- 
posers: Scarlatti-Tausig, Chopin, Seeboeck, Mosz- 
kowski, MacDowell and N. Louise Wright. All of 
the numbers were played with an artistic finish. 
Miss Howard gave an excellent interpretation of 
the compositions by N. Louise Wright. On Friday 
evening, March 19, Ruth Jordan, an exceptionally 
talented young woman, gave an_ interestingly 
planned program, containing numbers from Bach, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Sibelius, Poldini and Moszkow 
ski. Miss Jordan’s fine technical ability was dis- 
played in the Chopin group, which received much 
applause. Miss Jordan bids fair to become a pian- 
ist of the first rank. 

COO 

Monday evening, March 29, the Howard-Payne 
Choral Society, under the direction of M. Dorothy 
Martinowsky and Magdalen L. Hendrix, presented 
“The Mikado.” Miss Martinowsky’s unusual abil- 
ity, both to direct and accompany simultaneously, 
was again in evidence by the accurate singing of 
the principals and chorus. Miss Hendrix designed 
and executed the entire stage setting, it being com- 
plete in every detail. In the blending of the 
Japanese cherry blossoms with the wistaria a most 
artistic effect obtained. For originality of 
manner and spontaneity of humor J. W. Dyson 
equaled any Ko Ko that has ever been seen here. 
He kept to the traditional rendition of the part, 
but added much that made it an unique production. 
Mrs. Dyson, as Katisha, was most artistic. Her ex- 
cellent voice and dramatic ability were displayed to 
good advantage in the solo, “Alone and Yet Alive,” 
while the humor in the duet following proved her 
versatility. Helen Wagoner, as Yum Yum, was 
captivating and her laugh irresistible. The role 
afforded ample opportunity for the display of her 
unusually beautiful voice. Tutor Lanins, as Nanki 
Poo, was most delightful and strikingly Japanese. 
His voice, always a favorite with Fayette audiences, 
was never heard to better advantage. Harry Gray’s 
characteristic manner of presenting Pooh Bah 
added much to the humor of the evening. Robert 
Collins as the Mikado, H. E. Reed as Pish Tush, 
Junita McRea as Peek Bo and Flo Hunter as 
Pitti Sing well sustained their roles. Pitti Sing 
deserves especial mention for her charming acting 
and artistic singing. Fulton Moore as Nee Ban 
was excellent in his comic pantomimes. The sing- 
ing and acting of the chorus were ofa high order. 
“Miya sama,” sung in truly Japanese manner, was 
very effective. The final ensemble displayed ex- 
cellent choral training and was most pleasing. 

ooo 

The Music Study Club that has recently been 
organized for the purpose of the serious study of 
music, is a valuable asset of this community. The 
following officers have been elected: Rosalee Miller, 
president; Mrs. Frank Franz, vice-president; Mrs. 
Joseph Dyson, treasurer, and Mrs. Walter Ridg 
way, chairman of the program committee. G, M. 


was 


| 





San Antonio. 


San Antonio, Tex., April 15, 1915. 

On March 31 the D’Acugna Musical Society 
gave a performance for the benefit of the National 
Tubercular Sanitarium Association. The program 
consisted of sections or parts of the following 
operas: “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Trovatore,” “Lu- 
cia” and “Rigoletto.” The cast for “Cavalleria” 
was as follows: Santuzza, Nell Whayne; Lola, 
Mme. d’Acugna; Turiddu, Charles M. Lee; Alfio, 
Arturo Lugaro; Lucia, Lucile Wiseman. Nell 
Whayne was especially good in her role. She pos- 
sesses a dramatic soprano voice of great beauty 
and volume, and she sang the difficult arias with 
The duet with Turiddu left nothing to be 
desired. ‘Charles Lee has a splendid dramatic 
tenor voice, and sang his numerous arias splen- 
didly. Arturo Lugaro was brought over from 
Houston for the occasion, where he has a splendid 





ease, 


class. His voice is of magnificent quality and is 
very dramatic. He is still comparatively a young 
man and certainly has a fine future. Mme. 
d’Acugna is much admired in the musical 
world here for her splendid worth as a 
musician. Her voice is a _ beautiful mezzo 
soprano. She at one time sang with the 
Metropolitan forces. Lucile Wiseman sang the 


short part allotted to her with true musical un- 
derstanding. Josephine Lucchese, lyric soprano, 
gave the “Mad Scene” from “Lucia.” Her voice 
quality is beautiful, and she sang the difficult runs 
with ease. The Orpheus Quartet, consisting of 
Mrs. L. L. Marks, soprano; Mrs. E. Scrivener, 
contralto; Charles Lee, tenor, and Gilbert Schramm, 
gave the quartet from “Rigoletto.” The 
blending of the voices was perfect. Mrs. Marks 
and Mr. Schramm are well known teachers and 
church soloists, and Mrs. Scrivener and Mr. Lee 
are church soloists. The second act of “Trova- 
tore” was given with the following cast: Azucena, 
Mme. d’Acugna; Manrico, Charles Lee; Ruiz, E. 
Perez; An Old Gypsy, Butler Knight. Mme. 
d’Acugna scored a triumph in “Stride le vampa.” 
The chorus in both “Cavalleria” and “Trovatore” 
showed splendid training under Masetro d’Acugna, 
All numbers were accompanied by an orchestra of 
about fifteen, directed by Masetro d’Acugna. 
© 

April 1, Gaul’s “Holy City” was given at the 

First Baptist Church under the direction of Gabe 


bass, 


Cazell. The soloists were Alfred Ward, tenor; 

Louis Ducker, baritone; Earl Gafford, bass. The 
chorus numbered about fifty. 
ooo 

Good Friday night, Theodore Dubois’ “Seven 

Last Words of Christ” was given by the choir 


of St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, under the direc- 
tion of the choirmaster, H. W. B. Barnes. The 
soloists were Mrs. G. E. Gwinn, soprano; Charles 
Cameron Bell, tenor, and Emmett Rountree, bari- 
tone. Mrs. Gwinn’s voice probably showed to best 
advantage in the beautiful introduction, “Hearken 
to Me.” Her voice has volume and sweetness. 
Mr. Bell was given a chance to display both the 
sweetness and the dramatic ability of his voice in 
the difficult passages allotted to the tenor. In the 
role of the Christ, Mr. Rountree’s splendid dra- 
matic baritone showed to advantage, especially in 
the solo, “God, My Father.” The choir deserves 


credit for a splendid rendition of the “He Is 
Death Guilty” and the “Vah’’ choruses. Harold 
Morriss presided at the organ and Mrs. Morriss 


at the piano. Their valuable work added greatly 
to the success of the whole. 
© @ © 

Tuesday, April 6, the San Antonio Symphony 

Society gave another delightful program, with 

Vera Nette, soprano, and Else Sternsdorff, pianist, 

us soloists. The orchestra played the “William 

Tell” overture (Rossini), the first movement from 


the Schubert B minor symphony, Grieg’s “Peer 
Gynt” suite, which had to be repeated twice; 
andante cantabile (Tschaikowsky), “The Mill” 


(Gillet), for strings only. The orchestra was 
ybliged to repeat this number. ‘“‘Angelus” by Mas- 
senet and two “Hungarian Dances” by Brahms 
also were heard. Vera Nette’s voice has volume, 


as well as warmth and beauty. She sang the aria 


GIES 


from “The Barber of Seville” with ease, the runs 
and cadenzas being clear and beautiful. She was 
obliged to give an encore, Mr. d’Acugna accom- 
panying her at the piano. She was presented with 
of flowers. Else Sternsdorff 


huge bouquets 

scored her second triumph with the orchestra, 
giving the “Hungarian” fantasie by Liszt. Every 
note in the difficult runs stood out clearly. At the 


conclusion she received an ovation, and she re- 
sponded with “Rondo Brillant” by Mendelssohn. 
The audience was not satisfied to release her with 
just that, so she gave an encore. She received 
many beautiful flowers also. The orchestra season 
certainly has ended with glory. Arthur Claassen 
deserves great credit for the excellent work that 
has been accomplished. Plans are well under way 
for next season. Mrs. Stantey WINTERS. 
Grand Rapids. 
—— 
Grand Rapids, Mich., April 14, 1915. 

The St. Cecilia Society will hold its annual elec- 
tion April 16, the closing program to be given 
May 7, when the annual reports will be given. 

This has been a most successful year both mu- 
sically and financially. The study groups have 
been very helpful and it is to be hoped they will 
be continued next year. The club is fortunate to 
have such able leaders in their midst. These 
leaders have been deep students all their lives and 
have handled the work as only masters of the sub- 
ject can do. “The Development of Music” 
charge of Cornelia Hopkins (the author of the 
very comprehensive little book, “What Is a Sym- 
phony?”). Mrs. Homer C. Brigham was the leader 
of “Modern French Opera.” Mrs. Brigham was a 
former president of the society and has spent 
many years in study and travel. “The Poetry 
Motive in Music” was in charge of Charlotte S. 
Hughes. Mrs. Hughes is considered rare authority 
on the subject and gave the topics with wonderful 
skill and knowledge. The student division has 
given very creditable recitals this year. This di- 
vision is the foundation of the future St. Cecilia 
Society. The first year’s work is a decided com- 
pliment to the chairman, Mrs. George Dennis, sec- 
ond vice-president of the society. Through the en- 
thusiastic influence of the St. Cecilia president, 
Mrs. William H.. Loomis, the Musical Extension 
Committee has done the musical missionary work 
of the society. A chorus was established in the 
various places of the city «mong the working girls. 


> eo @® 


was in 


A series of free Sunday concerts were given 
in the St. Cecilia Building, and the committee has 
only to regret being unable to have another series 
and that the hall had not a larger seating capacity, 
as hundreds were turned away each Sunday. Dif- 
ferent musical directors gave their services, and 
Sunday the audience joined in singing fa- 
miliar songs and hymns. The remainder of the 
program was given by the well known musicians of 
the city. Music (through this committee) has been 
sent into many places where it brought cheer and 
comfort. Mrs. E. Bruce Wikstrom, a favorite solo- 
ist and teacher, is conducting a class in music each 
the young ladies only being required to pay 


each 


week, 
for their music. 
> ® ® 
The members of the St. 
had for their artist recitals The Kneisel Quartet, 
Wilhelm Middleschulte, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Chris- 
tine Miller and Edith Chapman Gould. 
>o® 


Cecilia Society have 


Some comprehensive work has been done 
(a Grand Rapids young 
Mr. Sowerby has 
made a most enviable reputation as a musician and 
composer. interested in the modern 
music and gives a fine interpretation of the sub- 
ject. He has been presenting, at the residence of 
Mrs. William S. Rowe, a series of interesting and 
instructive talks. The first two had to do with the 
“Sonata Form” and the third was “The Life and 
Musical Principles of César Franck.”” It has been 
the intentions of Mr. Sowerby to trace the develop- 
ment of music in the sonata form with particular 


very 


by Leo Sowerby man), 


who at present is in Chicago. 


He is much 


reference to the principles of cyclic construction 
established by Franck, guided by the 
musical structure of Beethoven’s last quartets and 


who was 
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OO 


Joseph Wynne, a gifted young pianist of this’ 


city, recently gave a recital under the auspices of 
the Ladies’ Music Club. A very meritorious pro- 
gram was given by the young artist, who displayed 
inusual dexterity and poise for so young a player. 
The program contained such works as Beethoven’s 
“Appassionata” sonata, Chopin’s B minor sonata, 
the G minor ballade of Grieg and the eighth rhap- 
sody of Liszt. 
© 

Rowland D. Williams has given a series of 
pupils’ recitals during the season in which his suc- 
cess as vocal instructor has been amply displayed. 
The recitals have all been well attended. 

CO OMO 

The seventh recital of the Oklahoma 
Musical Academy, of which Alfred Price Quinn is 
principal, consisted of the prelude and fugue in 
of Mendelssohn, performed by Jane 
Ruth Colt; the Beethoven C major sonata, op. 2, 
No. 3, splendidly given by Zola Scheoffer, an un- 
usually gifted sixteen year old girl. Her perform- 
ance was especially lauded by the numerous mu- 
sicians in the audience. The Bach chaconne, ar- 
ranged for piano by Busoni, was given by Helen 
V. Hamilton, and three solos comprising Rach- 
maninoft’s G minor prelude, Chopin’s F major 
etude, op. 25, and “La Campanella” of Liszt, were 
performed by Henry G. McNeill. Al of these im- 
portant piano works demand thorough technical 
equipment and concentration and each was credit- 
ably given by the young soloists. The fact that 
three hundred persons paid to hear these 
pupils perform gives an idea of the standards of 
the Musical Academy. Gedie Duke, soprano, was 
the assisting artist who was heard in an aria from 
Debussy’s “L’Enfant Prodigue” and Percy Kahn’s 
The violin obligatos were per- 
formed by Isador Bransky, of the school faculty. 

Fritz Kreisler heard in recital March 9, 
under the auspices of the Ladies’ Music Club and 
Musical Art Institute. Carl Lamson was the 
capable accompanist. 


public 


E minor 


over 


“Ave Maria.” 
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The fifth meeting of the Ladies’ Music Club, 
the “Lenten” program, was devoted to Bach and 
Handel. Violin numbers by Mrs. J. Gerald Mraz 
ind Mrs. Frank Buttram, vocal selections by Edla 
Lund and Mrs. Arthur Lingafelt. The organ fan- 
fugue in G minor of Bach was very 
given by Lillian Dechman, a capable 
organist. The remainder of the program consisted 
of selections of Handel by the ladies’ chorus, 
Rowland D, Williams. 

Avrrep Price QuINN. 

San Diego. 

San Diego, Cal., April 1, ro15. 
Several excellent concerts have been presented 
but to the audiences they 

A case in point was the Kopetzky-Carl- 
son Concert Company with the Brahms Quintet 
of Los Angeles. These artists should have filled 
the Isis Theatre on the occasion of their presence 
with us, instead of receiving the smallest audience 
some time. An interested listener in 
Katherine Tingley’s box was Prof. Dan de Lange, 
founder and director until recently of the Amster- 
lam Conservatory. This distinguished musician 
expressed himself as greatly pleased with the ef- 
forts of the Brahms Quintet, which organization 
is in the capable hands of Homer Grunn, the well 
known pianist and composer. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that two of the Amster- 
dam Conservatory pupils, both pupils of Professor 
de Lange, will appear here on April 7, viz.: Julia 
Culp and her accompanist, Coenraad von Bos. 
The professor and, his wife are now living on 
Point Loma, the home of many other celebrities. 

ooo 

On Easter Sunday, the People’s Chorus, under 
Willibald Lehmann, will repeat “The Creation” 
(Haydn) at the Exposition, Dr. H. J. Stewart 
presiding at the organ. ‘The same artists, namely, 
Blanche Lyons, soprano; Edwin House, baritone, 


tasia and 


creditably 


lirected by 








lately, not always 


merited. 


seen for 


and Hayden Jores, tenor, will assume the princi- 
pal roles. 
oo 

The fifth event of the Amphion Club was a 
chamber concert given by the Zoellner Quartet. 
The Amphion Club has been so successful in the 
presentation of delightful afternoons with leading 
artists that it becomes hard, at the end of the sea- 
son, to write of these affairs. They were im- 
mensely appreciated and each artist, one after the 
other, seems to create a distinct and fresh en- 
thusiasm, both for their own work and the work 
of the president of this enterprising club, Gertrude 
Gilbert, who is also chairman of the musical com- 
mittee of the Panama-California Exposition. 

TynpaLt Gray. 


Providence, R. I. 


Providence, R. I., April 16, 1915. 





Samuel Gardner, a name fast faining recognition 
throughout the country, and who during the past 
season has scored such distinguished success with 
the Kneisel Quartet, claims Providence as his 
home town and recently won the State contest for 
the Exposition musicians. 

Mrs. C. L. Harris, president of the Chopin 
Club and State vice-president of the National Fed- 
eration of Musical Clubs, very successfully con- 
ducted the contest. 

Stuart Ross, a pupil of Avis Bliven-Char- 
bonnel, the well known pianist, won the piano con- 
test. 

The Chopin Club is sending its president, Mrs. 
C. L. Harris, and the Chaminade Club its presi- 
dent, Eleanor Sproat Deal, to the biennial 
convention of the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs to be held in Los Angeles in June, 

In perusing the year book of the Chaminade 
Club appear most attractive programs which have 
been given at the meetings during the year. The 
program of the French School was in charge of 
Mrs. Eleazer B, Homer; the oratorio in charge of 
Mrs, Frank G. Hall; the Russian School was well 
cared for by M. Helen Potter and Evangeline 
Larry, while Gertrude Lawson, who is especially 
fitted for the occasion, carried out a program of 
“Children in Music.” Mrs. Clinton C. White and 
Marguerite Macomber conducted programs of 
“Romantic Composers” and “Great Teachers and 
Their Works” respectively. Several open meet- 
ings were also enjoyed and in charge of Mrs, Alfa 
L, Small, Mrs, James E, McConnell, and Mrs. 
George Hail, Havrah Hubbard, of the Boston 
Opera Company, gave an opera talk at one of the 
early meetings. 


° * * 

The Steinert series of concerts have been better 
attended this year than ever before, Julia Culp 
has appeared twice, the last time Percy Grainger 
assisting. John McCormack is scheduled for a re- 
turn engagement this season, and Alice Nielsen, 
with Rudolph Ganz, gave a pleasing recital last 
December. Mme. Scotney and Howard White with 
Jeska Swartz and Signor Sorrentino were heard 
to good advantage before a crowded house last 
autumn. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra completed on 
Tuesday evening its series of six concerts, which 
without a doubt was the best ever given here by 
these noted musicians, 

The Arion Club, under the able leadership of 
Dr, Jules Jordan, has completed its thirty-fifth 
The second act of “Nisida,”” an opera by 
Dr. Jordan, was given a rendition at the last 
concert. This work is by far the most successful 
composition that has come from the doctor’s pen. 
“A Tale of Old Japan,” by Coleridge-Taylor, 
shared the honors on the last program. 

Antornetre Hatt-Wiy.ock, 


season, 





Dayton. 





Dayton, Ohio, April 14, 1915. 
The ninth concert of Mr, Thiele’s series was 
given by the Singers’ Club, twelve ladies’ voices, 
and the Dutch Club, thirteen men’s voices, under 
the direction of Grant Odell, assisted by Oscar 
Deis, pianist, of Chicago, The tenth and last was 





by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Ernst 
Kunwald directing, and Marjorie Hankinson, con- 
tralto, as soloist, Under the same management 
David Bispham gave a recital of songs in English 
on the night of Easter Sunday, The Women’s 
Music Club presented Mrs. Edward MacDowell in 
a piano recital of MacDowell music. 

The Civic Music League’s fifth concert was 
given by the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Josef Stransky, conductor, Leo Schultz, cellist, 
was the soloist. The sixth and last of this series 
brought the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Fred- 
erick Stock, conductor, with Enrico Tramonti, 
harp soloist. 

ooo 


Plans for the season of 1915-1916 include seven 
concerts in the Sixth Symphony Course, and six 
concerts in the Civic Music League’s course. The 
Sixth Symphony Course, under the management of 
A. F. Thiele, will consist of three concerts by 
symphony orchestras, three recitals by famous 
artists, and a novelty in the way of a costume re- 
cital by Yvonne de Tréville, who will give her 
much talked of ““Three Centuries of Prime Donne” 
on December 7. The orchestras to be heard will 
be the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Dr, Ernst 
Kunwald, conductor, with Mary Jordan as soloist; 
and the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil 
Oberhoffer, conductor, Other artists to be heard 
will be Ethel Leginska, Louise Homer, Paul Alt- 
house, Oscar Seagle, Jane Noria, and Count G, P. 


Ventanini. 
©Ooo 


The concerts for the Civic Music League will be 
as follows: Pasquale Amato, October 22; Geral- 
dine Farrar, November 16; the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, November 29; Anna Case, December 17; 
Mischa Elman, January 18; Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, March or April. WT. 





Newark, N. J. 


The Newark, N. J., Sunday Call speaks editor- 
ially of the “lack of patriotism of a large number 
of persons at the Sousa concert last Monday 
night.” “Sousa played the ‘Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,’” says the Call, “and most of the audience 
rose and stood attention for the minute the strains 
floated over the great area. But a_hundred or 
three times that number calmly and indifferently 
made their way down the aisle and out. Possibly 
they did not know the national anthem, or pos- 
sibly they were of that sort of breed which recog- 
nizes nothing as sacred, and regards all patriotic 
observance as silly, It does seem as if people who 
show such carelessness for national sentiment 
should, at leat, have consideration for those who 
do feel strongly on such matters, Fat and placid 
women and bored men marched down the passage- 
way with their backs to the flag and their eyes 
fixed upon the exit,,and with ears deaf to the 
appeal of patriotism. They did not even seem to 
know that they were offending the canons of good 
taste, Probably they were just stipid, but some- 
body should wake them up.” 
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April 12 a piano recital was given, in the course of the 
series by pupils of the faculty of the American Institute, 
New York, Mr, Hodgson’s pupils playing works by Handel, 
Chopin, Hiller, Sinding and others. The participants were 
Mary W. Newton, Kitty Lippner, Watson H. Giddings, 
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He has sung us, dead beat, from the trenches 
over ten weary, weary miles to our billet. 
an irritating, depressing evening into a feast and a concert. 
He has saved half a battalion from an attack of the ‘blues.’ 
He deserves a D. C. M. at least.” 
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Rose I. Hartley, Rose E. DesAnges and Louise R. Keppel. 
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Emergency Music. 





A Territorial soldier at the front writes as follows to 


band, and it’s about this band that I want to write. 
sergeant deserves a little notice. 
six weeks back, and in a week he was back to the trenches, 
wearing a bandolier, because he couldn’t get his equipment 
But to get to the band. The 
big drum is a Tate sugar box, with a trenching tool handle 
for a drum stick. Two biscuit boxes are our kettle drums, 
and a whistle, a mouth organ, and a few combs and paper 
finish up the band’s instruments. 
Fisher does more for his king and country than all your 


He has organized a 
The 


CONSERVATORY FOR SALE—Established, doing good 
business, in beautiful Florida city of 11,000 inhabitants, 
a great opportunity. Bargain if sold by June the first. 
Address “Florida,” care MusiIcaL 
Ave., New York. 


Courter, 437 Fifth 
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A man like Sergeant 





FURNITURE FOR SALE—Some of the most valuable 
and attractive furnishings, including a Chickering grand 
piano, in the studios of the late Mr. Agostino Carbone, 
the well known teacher of singing, in Aeolian Hall, New 
York, is for sale and can be purchased reasonably. This 
studio was one of the most completely equipped among 
modern music rooms. 

For detailed information address Carbone, 695 Lexing- 
ton avenue, New York, 
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“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmana 


“A great Piano. It satisfies me completely.” —Puagne 


“ A tone which blends so well with my voice.’”’—Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 


IMANUFACTURERS' 


142 W. Fourth Street Cincinnati 





NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, ART AND EXPRESSION 
806 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis 


The Oldest and Most Progressive Musical Institu- 
tion in the Northwest. 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
MAURITS LEEFSON } = pHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Director 











Ovide Musin 
Belgian Violin Virtuoso 
Studios, 51 West 76th St., 
New York 











PERMELIA rowan A LE CONTRALTO 


CONCERT ORATORIO RECITAL. 
Alma Voedisch, 3941 Rokeby Street. Chicago, III. 


SUSANNAH MACAULAY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Perfect Method of Breathing Taught 
STUDIO: 143 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Gemposer of “Allah is Great.”" “The Butterfly." “Ave Marie’’ 


KEYES 


WITH CHICAGO GRAND OPERA CO. 


Management, The Wolfschn Musical Bureau, 1 W. 
34th St., New York Personal address, 600 West 
Phone 1810 Audubon. 


BURTON tenor 


R Oratorio :: Concert :: Opera 
Management, Harriet M. Snow. 64 E. Van Buren St.. Chicago, Ill. 








Management : 





MARGARET CONTRALTO 














oelulul"y 





ranberry Piano Schoo! 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 
Practical Fin ery Courses for Teachers 
Artistic Sues Playing 
THE FAELTEN SYSTEM 
Booklets—Carnegie Hall—New York 





CAROLINE 


HUDSON- 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 


Germany: Berlin W, Flottwell St. 1. 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 

Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin, 
_ Representative of more than 400 artists, includ- 
ing D’Albert, hibaud, Kreisler, 
Sembrich, Hekking, Carrefio 
and man Also manager of the 
Berlin Orchestra and of Arthur 
Nikisch. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers 


W.R. GARDNER cit. 


Residence Studio: 2723 Broadway, Rocmont. Pa. 
408 Sixth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa Phone 4365 J. Grant 


OTTO POLEMANN 


DIRECTOR 
Trenton Music Festival. Trenton Male Chorus 
Director of Voice Dept., New Jersey State Normal! Schools 


Ysaye, Ansorge, 
Risler, Van Rooy, 
other celebrities, 

hilharmonic 























° NOR I H Soprano 64-66 E 
° ast Van 
2 CENTRAL MUSIC HALL Strerst these 
oO Management: Chicago's most attractive hall, devoted exclusively to con- 
on Culbertson, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago certs, recitals, and other high-class entertainments. Seating 
* capacity 700. Rent reasonable. For terms and dates, ad- 
E Western Representative : dress HARRIET MARTIN SNOW, Manager, 64 East Van 
A M. S. Routzahn, Great Falls, Montana Buren Street, Chicago, (In Sunmuy'> Stacks Store). Tele- 
phone Wabash 8740. 
Concert Oratorio ecital 
Soloist Fifth Avenue ge Church, New York ; CONTRALTO 
(LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS ACCEPTED) Cc Boston and Monte Carlo Opera Companies 
23 West 42nd Street 8 New York | E Concert and Recital 146 E. 49th St., N. Y. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Greenwood Building a 
GRACE G. GARDNER §z 
A 9 ° : A 
formerly Milan, London, New York B 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION E 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Concert, Oratorio. T 
Special course in Tone-placement, Respiration, H SOPRANO 
Physical Development. 
Injured voices restored, cause demonstrated, Direction: WALTER ANDERSON 
defects remedied. 171 West 57th Street New York 


VerKERK 


SOPRANO 
New York 


COMPOSER---’ CELLIST 


Personal Address: 


1408 Woodhaven Ave., Woodhaven, L. I. 





Exclusive Concert Direction 
G. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
501 FIFTH AVENUE. - NEW YORK 











Wing he Son, Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 


Faotory and Offices, Ninth Ave., Hudson and | 3th Streets, New York 














Y *: School of Music and Arts 


ALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 
56-58 West ovine Street Tel. 679 Riverside 
erssatenuintal for out-of-town students 





NORMAL CLASSES FOR TEACHERS 
Special Classes in Practical Harmony 
Pacific Coast Representative of 


ZAY RECTOR 
the Dunning System 


BE. v D Gt bad by 3914 Third Street - San Diego, Cal 


rreverc IMI AR TIN 32sc: 
VIGTOR HARRIS 


FOSTER & DAVID, 50 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 











Fifth Ave., New York 
Telephone 2023 Bryant 











THE BEAUFORT 


140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Columbus 




















E SOPRANO 
1 Address: 
Bb 2314 Broadway New York 
Telephone 4789 Schuyler 
a Teacher of George te gon Berlin; King Clark, 
E Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft, N. Y.; Geo. Dineen, Tesannes 
oO Shannah Cumming, Katherine Bloodgood, Florence 
R Mulford, Viola Gillette, Maude Berri, Jeannette 
G 1425 Broadway, New York Fernandez, Edith Miller. 
E Met. Opera House Building Special Operatic Training (Including Action) 
L mbert METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
a For concert engagements apply t 
He WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 











Music, Dramatic, Art, Dancing, Modern 
Languages, School of Opera. Ideal Residence 
Department for Young Ladies. Positions secured 
for qualified pupils. 

The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
Music Edgar M. Cawley, Director 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 


N. Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Drrectors: Cart Hern, Aucust FRAEMCKE. 


Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection. concerts, —_ le playing, vocal sight reading. 


Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced ND FOR CATALOGUE 
professors. TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


“(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., President 
212 West 59th Street . New York City 


Special Summer Session ness 2ist to July 36th 


Unusual advantages for teachers 
30th Season begins September 29th 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 





Catalogue and circulars mailed on request. 
Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





























Send for circulars and catalogue 
















































MUSICAL COURIER 








THE 


STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


[GRAND AND UPRIGHT] 
Are Everywhere Known As 


|THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES: 


| Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue 


NEW YORK 
AND 
St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 . ~ ~ HAMBURG 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East i4th Street. New York 
Warereoms: Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq.,W.. London 

Jungiernstieg 34, Hamburg, and 

Koeniggraetzerstrasse 6, Berlin 


And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 











Mason Hamlin 


OF PIANOS” 
@ @ 


PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 











ESTABLISHED 1864 


GRAND 
AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS 


Kranich & Bach 


NEW YORK. 


THE MOST 
HUMAN OF 
ALL PLAYERS 











JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 


in musical circles everywhere. 


In clearness and sustained resonance, the 


JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 





: Manufactured by : 


JEWETT PIANO CO., 





Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 














The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 


THE WORLD RENOWNED 











It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes 








SOHMER |= 


The advantage of such a piano 
appeals at once to the discrimi- 
nating intelligence of the leading 
artists 








SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 


315 FIFTH AVENUE 
Corner 32d Street 














eo; 


ay 


is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
excellence as a Player Piano. 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 
12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 








SLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 

















